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MEMBER A.B.C. 
Let it be impressed upon your Minds, let it be instilled into your Children, that the Linerty oF THE Press is the Palladium of all the Civil, 
Political and Religious Rights of Freemen.—yunius. Congress shall make no law* * * abridging the FREEDOM OF SPEECH OR OF THE 
Press; or the right of the people Peacerutty To AsseMBLE * * *—First Amendment United States Constitution, December 15, 1791. 
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The 96 Principal Markets and THis representative group of newspapers is giving to advertisers 
i ripe ae and advertising agencies a service in interpreting the possibilities 
Aaah Bolger Ped Sening hom for more profitable selling in the ninety-six principal markets that 


Atlanta, Ga., Journal 
Baltimore 


Sees Net Node is not paralleled by any other organization of its kind. A prominent 
pane ca advertising executive writes — 


. C., Observer . . ° ° e 
Chicago, il, The Daily News “It is a pleasure to do business with an organization that really 
Golembus, Obio, Dispatch delivers something besides conversation, and if we can ever be 


Denver, Colo., Pos of service to you in any way, do not hesitate to call on us. 
Des Moines, Lowa, Reiser and Tribune 

Detroit, Mich., f , ’ 

Duluth, Minn, Herald /ery truly yours, 
Elizabeth, N. j., Daily Journal : x 
El Paso, Tex, Herald and Times 


Evanwvlle, Inds Courier J. G. Sample, BLACKETT & SAMPLE, Inc.” 


Courier Journal 


Fort Wayne, Ind., News Senti 


Fer Ward Ton Sar Trerom ond Recerd Our experience in gathering, developing and publishing the data for “A Study 
Hertord, Gon, Ties of All American Markets” has brought out the following important facts: 


mney CaN ey Joa Collectively, the ninety-six markets contain 
K , Tenn., Journal ; ‘ . - . 
tang Boch lt Br tacos” ¢ More than one-half of the nation’s total population. } 
Eats Cistern ond Ledger” Two-thirds of the nation’s estimated total buying power. 

| 
— ee | Two-thirds of the total wholesale and retail outlets for | 


Wis., Journal | 


ig torent | merchandise. 
News “ . 
Mass, Standard and Mercury | Sixty-five per cent of the passenger car automobile reg- 


‘7 
Vo The New York Times istration. 
and Dispatch 
















OS. \ Ninety-four per cent of the nation’s total bank deposits. ) 


N. J., Press, Guardian and Chronicle 
Journal Trenscript 


Pay Belo Recognizing the importance of giv- | phases of advertising practice and 
Bt, Journal Blletin ing to manufacturers and advertising | may be called without obligation into 












Uaicn agencies a more complete interpreta’ | any conference pertaining to mer- 
Pioneer Pres tion of the possibilities for economic | chandising and advertising. 
ond Tribene merchandising in the ninety-six prin- 


cipal markets, The 100,000 Group of | Inquiries for copies of our book, “A 
American Cities maintains a person- Study of All American Markets,” 
Newspaper nel of five field representatives. These | and special services of the organiza- 
men are thoroughly familiar with all | tion should be directed to 


sity The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


R | 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., and 110 East 42nd St., New York 
ee . 


(This space conwributed t» The 100,000 Group of American Cities by The Chicago Daily News) 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for May 26, 1928 
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Home Offices of the Alabama Power Company 


Designated as one of the three most beautiful public utility buildings in the world by the 
London Daily Express, this building adds another showplace of the world to Birmingham's 
skyline. Fifteen stories of offices—the business offices that control the organization that gives 
light and power to Alabama and parts of Georgia and Mississippi. 


This building is typical of the office buildings of Birmingham—each containing hundreds of 
prospective consumers of your product—and nearly every prospect a reader of The 
Birmingham News and Age-Herald. 
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(Morning and Evening) 
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\| for April, 1928 


2 287,899 


Sunday, 194,925 
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A Gain of 35,139 


Bowery Bank Bide Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


110 E. 42nd St.. New York 
GUY S. OSBORN 


| 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

A. D. GRANT 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta ial 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


First National Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco MORNING 














| For April, 1928 
| Over April, 1927 






































Editor 


Reaching Business Leaders 


Philadelphia has 55,565 business 
establishments, excluding small 
shops. (Prom the O fice of City Statis- 
tician.) On a basis of three or more 
owners and executives to each, 
there are more than 166,000 busi- 
ness leaders in the city. Small circu- 
lations do not cover them. The 
Bulletin, with more than half a 
million daily (without premiums 
or prizes), thoroughly covers the 
business leaders of Philadelphia. 
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and The Fourth Estate for 


ONE OF THE 


LAIRGEST NIEWSIPAPEIRS IN AMEIRICA 
~YET...HAS NEVER GIVEN 
A PREMIUM OR PRIZE 


IDAY, in the Philadelphia market, 

there are six hundred thousand 
homes. And every day more than five 
hundred thousand families read The 
Evening Bulletin. 


Never has a single “stunt” been used to 
add circulation. Never a premium, prize 
or contest. 


The Evening Bulletin reflects the sane, 
moderate spirit of a great people. 


Sensation finds no place in its columns. 
Nor lurid writing or scare-head display. 


Its road to success has been an unhur- 
ried one; seeking permanence, rather 
than speed in building circulation. 


Here is a city where reader-confidence 
and loyalty have made a small newspa- 
per the largest, by far, in its territory 

. one of the greatest in all America. 


Advertisers appreciate this situation: In 
1927 more local and national display 
advertising, and more individual classi- 
fied advertisements, appeared in The 


Bulletin than in any other Philadel- 
phia newspaper. 


Retail stores, where results are checked 
each day, place more individual advertise- 
ments in The Bulletin than in all other 
Philadelphia newspapers combined. 


The manufacturer who is today con- 
cerned with the problem of sales in- 
creases should study Philadelphia, and 
the unique opportunity it offers. 


i 
Should know that here in America’s 
third largest market, almost every 
home can be reached at low cost in 
one newspaper. 


In a newspaper that offers an all-inclu- 
sive market,—for it far exceeds the circu- 
lation of any other newspaper in the 
wealthy suburbs as well as in city homes. 


There is now ready for every manufac- 
turer and advertising agent, a survey 
of this market, including data upon 
wholesale and retail outlets. Write or 
call the nearest office. 


May 26, 


1928 
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Buying-Power Families 
Philadelphia is rich in fine suburbs: 
Bryn Mawr, Merion, Haverford, 
the Old York Road section... where 
great buying power abounds. Here, 
The Bulletin leads all Philadelphia 
newspapers. .. exceeds the com- 
bined total of all the morning 
papers, just as it does in the ci 
itself. In city and suburbs, nearly 
everyboa, reads The Bulletin. 


Che Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco (Office : 681 Market Street 


Copyright, 292. wulletin Co. 
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New York Office: 
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247 Park Avenue 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Tricky Utility Propagandists Boast of 
‘‘Planting” Newspaper Editors 


Plumed Knights of Power Trust Ride Roughshod Over Reading Public—Glaring Examples of How 
Paid Agents Manufacture Favorable ‘‘Public Opinion’ 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.— 

The press bureaus of the public 
utilities corporations have been able, to 
a shocking extent, to bring about a con- 
dition whereby the newspapers of the 
country are accepting from them for pub- 
lication news articles and _ editorials 
favorable to the “power trust” and, in 
some cases, rejecting general comment 
and letters to the editor inimical to their 
interests, according to the testimony of 
several of these “power trust” press 
agents at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion's inquiry into that subject. 

Names of prominent people signed to 
articles favorable to the utilities, which 
were written by public utilities publicity 
men, have been used quite liberally to 
obtain widespread publicity in the news- 
papers, and a careful watch has been 
kept by these publicity men on the news 
and editorial treatment of government 
ownership, and of the investigation of 
the Illinois primaries, where power chiefs 
contributed to campaign funds, it is re- 
vealed in the latest testimony before the 
Commission in the inquiry ordered by 
the United States Senate. 

One of these press agents was cred- 
ited with having got the Associated Press 
to spread one of his press agent yarns 
over its wires through the Carolinas and 
to all parts of the country. 

The same man, in a letter to an asso- 
ciate, declared that Josephus Daniels, 
editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) News & 
Observer, was “the lone enemy of utilities 
in the Carolinas.” 

Testimony at the hearings during the 
past week produced what is probably the 
prize public utilities press agent of them 
all, with the possible exception of J. S. S. 
Richardson himself, head of the propa- 
ganda organization. 

This extraordinary press agent is 
Samuel Elmore Boney, once a country 
newspaper publisher, later city editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, then city 
editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, and now director of the North 
and South Carolina Public Utilities In- 
formation Bureau, after 18 years in 
newspaper work, 

This propagandist “bawled out” (his 
own words) a governor for withholding 
from him an advance copy of a speech, 
and he “bawled out” Will Rogers for a 
statement about Muscle Shoals which, 
according to Mr. Boney’s letter to the 
rope-slinging, gum-chewing journalist, 
actor, and self-made diplomat, “wholly 
lacked truth as a foundation,” and wasn’t 
even funny. Will Rogers did not answer 
the letter. 

Besides, with a word to J. A. Parham, 
managing editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer, Mr. Boney got his own re- 
ports of a meeting sent out on the North 
Carolina State circuit of the Associated 
Press, the Washington-Atlanta trunk 
wire circuit of the A. P., and probably 
on other circuits, “even into California.” 

His best trick was to write statements 








By GEORGE H. MANNING 


giving his ideas of public utilities, his 
opposition to the Boulder Dam and 
Muscle Shoals bills, his convictions on 
public ownership, and have them signed 
by editors, governors, judges, assistant 
attorneys general, presidents of women’s 
clubs, presidents of chambers of com- 
merce, and other prominent people. 
These statements were printed in the 
bureau’s Bulletin, and reprinted in news- 
papers in the Carolinas, according to his 
testimony, 

In his spare time, Mr. Boney talked to 
college journalism students on newspaper 
ethics, making such speeches before the 
journalism class at North Carolina State 
College, a high school journalism class in 
Raleigh, N. C., the South Carolina Uni- 
versity Press Club, and the Journalism 
Club at Furman University. He at- 
tended meetings of the North Carolina 


Press Institute at the University of 
North Carolina, but he did not speak 
there. 


He reported that out of 300 newspapers 
in the Carolinas, only one was unfriendly 
to the utilities, and that in 1926 he got 
333 columns of his “news and editorials 
in the papers, and 363 columns in 1927. 

So it is not to be wondered at that 
R. S. Lindsey, president of the South- 
eastern Division of the National Electric 
Light Association, wrote to Philip H. 
Gadsden of the United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia: “The South 
is awakening; the industry is progress- 
ing; and a few more publicity men like 
Sam Boney would accelerate it.” 

There were two thorns in his side, 
however. One was Josephus Daniels, 
once Secretary of the Navy, the editor 
and publisher of the Raleigh News & 
Observer, whom Mr. Boney characterized 
in a letter to Bernard J. Mullaney of 
the Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information as “the lone enemy of 
utilities in the Carolinas.” Mr. Mullaney 
had written Mr. Boney for information 
on how the Carolima papers were treat- 
ing the Illinois primary investigation. 





“The very best we can hope for from 
that paper is silence,” Mr. Boney wrote 
to another colleague, advising that no 
controversy with the News and Observer 
be started at the time when Mr. Daniels 
charged that the utilities were not bear 
ing their share of the tax burden of the 
state, 

The other was a story about the power 
lobby from W. A. Hildebrand, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News, which made him 
“damn mad,” as he confided in a letter 
to one of his colleagues in the public 
utility propaganda business, and which he 
considered the worst thing that had hap- 
pened in his four-year career in the 
Carolinas. 

Mr. Hildebrand’s story, according to 
Mr. Boney, stated that there was a pow- 
erful lobby in Washington opposing the 
Walsh resolution (under which this in 
vestigation is now being made), and in 
timating that the lobby had suggested that 
it would treat newspaper men generously. 
Mr. Boney wrote a hot letter about it to 
George B. Cortelyou, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations, but it nevér got to him, as 
he sent the letter via Major Richardson, 
and the major quieted down Mr. Boney. 

The carbon copy of Mr. Boney’s letter 
got into the Federal Trade Commission’s 
record, and follows: 

“Already there has been editorial tom- 
ment on this article and, in my opinion, 
it has done a great deal of harm. 

“Please do this for me: Write and let 
me know how to answer this kind of 
stuff. By that I mean that within the 
next few days I shall see personally the 
editor and publisher of the Greensboro 
News and also the editor of the Green- 
ville (S. C.) News which has commented 
on the article. 

“I want to deny the existence of a 
lobby. Mr. Gadsden has publicly stated: 
‘We are not going to make the mistake 
which other groups in the past have made 
of organizing lobbies in Washington. We 





blandishments, Oriental in 


readers. 


democratic government. 





MAKING “PUBLIC OPINION” 
(Editorial) 


Hew paid propagandists for a speeial economic interest, by tricks and 

cunning, can use ethical newspapers to 
manufacture favorable “public opinion,” is revealed in the week's testimony 
taken at Washington by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Editor & Publisher has no pleasure in presenting the dismal facts to its 
For years this journal has sought to have this flagrant abuse of 
public confidence in the press whipped out by organized newspaperdom. 
Journalism has readily endorsed our theory, but the practice has been per- 
mitted to grow and snarl into public scandal. 
impositions of the “Power Trust” agents newsp»per men might now proceed 
really to deal with the wreckers and spoilers of the people’s instrument of 
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In the light of the impudent 








shall take 


ce our message direct to the 
people of the United States.’ 
Somebody must have stepped on 


Hildebrand’s toes; or, is he only enlarg 
ing on Pinchot’s blast when he arrived 
in Washington the other day. Surely no 
one connected with our utilities organiza- 
tion in Washington could have committed 
the asinine blunder of telling Mr. Hilde- 
brand or any other newspaper man that 
the ‘correspondents would be generously 
treated.’ 

“And further, can’t somebody get our 
utility folks to stop using the expression 
‘educate the public’? It is well for the 
utilities to assume the public is educated 
Utilities may seek to ‘inform’ the public 
You note the play Hildebrand makes on 
‘educate.’ 

“There must be something behind this 
article of Mr. Hildebrand’s. Can’t your 
Washington office find out? I have ave 
nues of approach to the owner and editor 
of the News, but I need your assistance 


and advice before making such an 
approach.” 

In answer to Judge Robert E. Healy's 
question, Mr. Boney testified that his 


“avenue of approach” to the owner and 
editor of the News was John Paul Luca 
now vice-president of the Southern Pub 
lic Utilities 

On June 11, 1926, Stacey Brewer, pub 
lisher of the Vass (N. C.) Pilot wrote 
to Mr. Boney complaining that he was 
not getting a fair share of public utility 
advertising, in spite of his favorable 
treatment of their interests. He said 

“I wish you would find out for me, if 
possible, why the Carolina Power and 


Light Company does not give us our 
share of the advertising they put out 
in this section. , 

“There are three papers in Moore 
county, and the Pilot reaches more of 


the class of readers they are interested 
in than the other two combined. Our 
advertising rates are supposed to be the 
same. (ur editorial staff has made a 
special effort to keep them in right with 
the public since their invasion of this 
territory 

“In view of the above, I feel that we 
are entitled to at least as much of their 
advertising as the other papers in this 
section, and we are not getting out 
share by a long way. I would appreciate 
any information you can secure along 
this line.” 

Mr. Boney promptly took the matter 
up with officials of the Carolina Power 
and Light Company, but he not 
know, according to his testimony, 
whether the Pilot got its share of the 
advertising of this company, which is 
the Raleigh company of the Electric 
Sond and Share Company 

Mr. Boney “followed up” carefully all 
adverse articles which appeared in the 
press, as well as this complaint about 
advertising. 

The Charlotte News carried a story, 
which, as Mr. Boney remembers, came 


does 
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from Washington, “painting a rather 
glowing picture of the results to be had 
irom the Government proposition at 
3oulder Dam.” Mr. Siete, who carries 
on this tremendous job without an assist- 
ant and keeps in friendly contact with 
the newspaper men besides, promptly 
sent a letter to Julian Miller, editor of 
the News, calling attention to this story, 
and submitting an editorial he wrote. 
Under questioning from Judge Healy, 
counsel for the Commission, Mr. Boney 
said that the News carried his article 
as an editorial 

He could not remember whether there 
was any introduction to the editorial giv- 
ing any idea that anybody but the editor 
had written the editorial or produced the 
ideas in it. He admitted, however, that 
the reader of the newspaper “would have 
no intimation at all” that the matter came 
from his bureau. 

It was his practice, he said, to use the 
term, “Submitted for your consideration” 
when he sent out such “news” or edi- 
torials 

Another time, Greenville (S. C.) 
News published an editorial entitled 
Can’t We Get the Facts?”* which, it 
seems, had something to do with com- 
parative ‘rates on electricity charged by 
publicly owned and privately owned 
plants. This editorial “worried him a 
bit,” he wrote to W. J. Baldwin, pub- 
pony director of the Alabama Power 

ompany, and added: 

“If it were the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server or some other vicious sheet I 
would not write you as I am going to; 
but the News is one of our best friends 
and I feel that an answer should be 
forthcoming. Won't you write me at 
once facts and figures, also argument, 
to refute the charges made by this Na- 
tional Popular Government League Bulle- 
tin and who is back of it, anyhow? 

“The News asks a really pertinent 
question. I leave it to you to give me a 
full answer and through the bureau I 
will take it up with the editor.” 

Mr. Boney’s reply to the editorial of 
the News was a disparagement of the 
National Popular Government League 
and its director, Judson King, and a 
marked editorial from the Washington 
Post, together with a speech made by 
Thomas W. Martin, president of the 
Alabama Power Company 

The biggest attack the 
bureau made on Boulder Dam was a 
series of articles alleging that if the 
Government should build Boulder Dam, 
the Imperial Valley of California would 
become the greatest cotton-growing sec- 
tion in the country and would seriously 
injure the cotton industry of the South. 
This was the stuff sent out to all the 
newspapers in the South by the con- 
certed effort of the public utilities in- 
formation bureaus of the various South- 
ern states, according to the testimony of 
several of these publicity men. One of 
these “cotton scare” stories got 18 or 20 
columns in the Carolina papers early in 
1927, according to Mr. Boney’s testi- 
mony, 

How Mr. Boney got the Associated 
Press to carry the story he prepared 
about the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Carolina utilities informa- 
tion committee on the proposed investiga- 
tion of public utilities and “the threat of 
the Government entering the power busi- 
ness” was explained in detail. Mr. Boney 
personally took his story to the managing 
editor of the Charlotte Observer and 
asked him “if he would deem it worth 
while to hand it to the A. P. operator as 
well.” Mr. Boney explained for the 
benefit of the Commission that member 
papers are required to file for the Asso- 
ciated Press wires “anything they deem 
of sufficient importance.” 

What happened is best told in the letter 
J. A. Parham, managing editor of the 
Observer, wrote to Mr. Boney, on Oct. 
22, 1927: 

“You will be interested, I am sure, to 
learn that Mr. Cooper’s statement was 
carried complete on the North Carolina 
State Circuit, and also on the Washing- 
ton-Atlanta trunk wire circuit, which 

means that it was received by all the 
leading newspapers in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. 

“It is altogether likely that a goodly 


the 


Carolina power 


portion of it was carried on other trunk 
line circuits throughout the country, even 
into California. I just thought you would 
be interested to know the outcome of my 
effort to have the statement distributed 
When I can be of service to you, do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

In his letter of appreciation to Mr 
Parham, Mr. Boney admitted that he 
“was pop-eyed” when he saw a 7-column 
streamer on his story in the Spartanburg 
Herald. The letter was exuberant. 

But he was not so exuberant when he 
read one of Will Roger’s pieces for the 
papers, and he wrote a letter about that, 
too. His letter to Will Rogers, dated 
March 23, 1928, read: 

“In virtually everything that you have 
written and continue to write—and which 
I have read with keen pleasure for some 
years—there has been a wholesome smile. 
It has had a sanitary effect on the Amer- 
ican opinion. 

“In the enclosed clipping there is an 
obvious absence of the fun motive. It is 
a statement; unfortunately, a statement 
wholly lacking truth as its foundation. 

I am referring, of course, to the state- 
ment: ‘When you see a $150,000,000 plant 
lying here idle, it gives you an idea of 
the pull in legislation that the power 
trust exerts. They say ‘If we don’t get 
it nobody else will.’ And you used the 
press of my state to broadcast that state 
ment. 

“This is the first 
have seen from your pen 
I regret it.” 

Mr. Boney’s 
taken on May 17, 
One of the 
Mrs. L. H. 
South 


article of its kind I 
As an admirer, 


testimony, which was 
was full of comic relief. 
incidents was a letter from 
Jennings, president of the 
Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, whose name had been signed to 
an article called “Better Homes” written 
and broadcast in the newspapers by Mr. 
Boney. Mrs, Jennings wrote: 

“Of course you know that the article 
that you wrote and the one which you so 
kindly allowed me to sign as my own has 
seemed to make quite a ‘hit.’ I appre 
ciate the copies that you sent me and am 
enjoying the delightful publicity caused 
by the various papers copying the article, 
although I feel quite an imposter.” 

Then, Mr. Boney got quite familiar 
with national figures. He enclosed the 
following letter to E. T. H. Shaffer of 
Walterboro, S. C., with an article he 
wanted him to sign: 

“Attached is a rough draf+ of some- 
thing I should like you to sponsor for 
our Bulletin. I do wish, however, that 
you would take time to put this in your 
concise manner of writing Sut if you 
have not the time, I hope you will either 
approve it or make such little changes as 
you may wish. 

“The facts and therein 


figures stated 
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are all from the U. S. Census and may 
be depended upon. I am sure you agree 
with all the economic conclusions drawn. 
They are similar to those held by Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Coolidge, and several others 
of the boys. 

“Now please for the love of Mike get 
that picture for me right away, because 
both for me and for you it will add 50 
per cent to the value of the article.” 

Mr. Boney’s discussion of newspaper 
ethics is also edifying. After Judge 
Healy had brought out the testimony on 
the speeches Mr. Boney made to journal- 
ism classes and clubs in colleges, univer- 
sities and high schools, the following col- 
loquy took place, with Judge Healy doing 
the questioning, and Mr. Boney answer- 
ing: 

Q. “Have you ever discussed before 
these classes any of the ethics of the 
newspaper business?” 

“I think all my discussions were 
largely on newspaper subjects.” 

Q. “Do you claim to know something 
about newspaper ethics?” 

\. i 0.” 

Q. “Do you think it is ethical for 
a newspaper to produce in its editorial 
columns an editorial prepared by a direc- 
tor of a power company bureau such as 
yours ?” 

A. “I would hesitate to say, Judge 
Healy, what would be ethical in the mat- 
ter. I think a matter of that kind is 
entirely for the disposition of the editor 
involved.” 

Q. “You say you know something 
about newspaper ethics, and you say you 
discussed newspaper ethics before schools 
and colleges: I would like your opinion 
whether it is éthical for a newspaper edi- 
tor to print in his editorial columns, an 
editcrial prepared by the director of a 
power bureau? 

A. “If these views met his, if he sub- 
scribed absolutely to these views, I would 
say it would be ethical.” 

Q. “Is it ethical for a newspaper to 
print in its news columns, as news matter 
on economic and political subjects, ma- 
terial furnished by your bureau without 
disclosing to its readers that it comes 
from an interested source?” 

“I should say that is entirely at 
the disposition of the newspaper itself.” 

Another of the diverting exhibits in 
Mr. Boney’s testimony was a letter from 
J. L. Murphy, industrial representative 
of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company, written Aug. 9, 1923, to George 
H. Conklin, of the Augusta-Aiken Rail- 
way and Electric Company, revealing a 
campaign which the public utilities or- 
ganization carried on in those days 
against propaganda: 

“Our greatest , distress before we 
started the committee was the printing 
by newspapers free of charge of propa- 
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ganda writter by public ownership fa- 
natics. We answered these articles with 
paid advertising and then insisted that 
the newspapers require the public owner 
ship fanatics to also pay for their space 
they wanted. The result is that out of 
250 newspapers in Georgia only four will 
publish anything at all from the public 
ownership people and recently Georgia 
Press Association passed a resolution de 
nouncing propagandists and going on 
record as requiring all such to send 
checks with their articles.” 

Thorne Browne of Lincoln, Neb, 
managing director, secretary, and treas- 
urer of Middle West Division of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
covering Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, wrote in one of his reports 
that the Missouri newspapers used 7,168 
column-inches of his publicity, which he 
defined as 100,330 agate lines, equivalent 
to 334 pages, in the 12 months ending 
Nov. 21, 1927. In his oral testimony, 
however, he cai not remember how 
much was used, but that it was not “as 
much as we would like it to be.” To 
this Judge Healy responded, “I presume 
that is true of all of them, even the one 
that had the $80,000 worth, but that does 
not give us much information.’ 

This is an example of the chamelon 
like character of the public utilities pub- 
licity man. He is a boastful person who 
knows exactly how much he has got into 
the newspapers, and exactly how much he 
has kept out—when he is reporting his 
achievements to his employers. He is 
very modest, however, and can remember 
very little, when he is telling the Federal 
Trade Commission about his work. 

It will probably never be known how 
much truth there is in the boasts of the 
power propagandists. 

The trade journals have also been 
brought into this inquiry. The Mans/ac- 
turers’ Record, a magazine dealing largely 
with developments in the South, accepted 
an article written by Mr. way on “The 
Electrification of Eastern North Caro 
lina.” The Magazine of Wall Street had 
an article by Theodore M. Knapper 
scheduled for publication in the issue oi 
May 5, representing the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation as threaten 
ing business property, as involving “a 
step toward socialism,” and as backed 
by advocates of government ownership 
It was intended to give this article wide- 
spread circulation through Washingtor 
newspaper correspondents. 

The Commission is considering calling 
witnesses to determine if the magazine 
acted on its own initiative and at its ow! 
expense in distributing the article. A 
large, headlined, illustrated reprint of the 
article was sent out to Washington news 
paper correspondents, “for immediate re- 
lease.” 

The Federal Trade Commission wil 
resume its hearings on May 28, and wil 
hear representatives of New York 
North Central, and Rocky Mountait 
public utility committees on May 28, 29 
and 31 


INDICTED FOR KIDNAPING 


Frederick R. Dutton and Nesib El Jat 
were indicted by a grand jury at New 
buryport, Mass., May 17, on charges « 
kidnaping their former employer, Fred 
erick W. Enwright, publisher of th 
Lynn Telegram-News. Their trial 
expected to start at Lawrence, Mass 
within two weeks. They were arreste/ 
about three months ago. 


McLENNAN RECOVERING 


Topeka Publisher Expected to Be Abi 
to Return Home Soon 


Frank P. McLennan, publisher of th 
Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, is regain 
ing health after an operation which 
recently underwent in New York. It # 
expected that he will soon be able t 
return to Topeka, according to Mrs. M 
Lennan, who is staying in New York 

Mr. McLennan has been in a Ne 
York hospital since the recent Associat 
Press and American Newspaper Pub 
lishers’ Association conventions. He su! 
fered a nervous breakdown at a directo 
meeting of the A. P. and was unable | 
participate in the remaining meetings. 
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U. S. UTILITY PROBE STIRS INLAND PRESS 


Association Passes Resolution Calling for Renewed War on Press Agents in Light of Federal Trade 
Revelations—McCormick Reports on A. N. P. A. Press Freedom Committee 


By telegraph to Evitor & PuBLIsHER) 
‘HICAGO, May 23.—A resolution reit- 
erating the stand of the Inland Daily 
Press Association on the free publicity 
z evil was adopted 
at the _ spring 
meeting of the 
association, held 
Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 
22 and 23, at the 
Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago. John 
H. Harrison of 
the Danville (Ill.) 
Commercial- 
News and Inland 











president, pre- 
sided. ie 
Joun H. Harrison The publicity 


problem and ways 
of combating it were discussed at length 
at the convention and the _ resolution 
which follows was the result: 

“RESOLVED: That recent testimony be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission con- 
cerning the activities of public utilities in 
securing free publicity emphasizes the 
need for the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion to maintain ‘its stand, so often reiter- 
ated, that our members remain continu- 
ously on guard against the insidious 
efforts of professional ‘space grafters,’ and 
return their offerings to their source, and 
not to the press agent.” 

The question of free publicity was also 
dealt with in the report of Wil V. Tufford 
secretary-treasurer of the Inland. One 
of the greatest seekers after free adver- 
tising are the telegraph companies, he 
said, claiming that they reap many thou 
sands of dollars in business from pub- 
lishers for news service. 

“Even the sacredness of Mother’s Day 

as not exempt,” he said. “The sweet 
song of ‘Home Sweet Home’ was used 
to get the free publicity to cultivate tele- 
grams on Mother’s Day just past. 
Probably every Inland publisher was fed 
with propaganda for this bit of free graft- 
ing. 
“Then there is the ever-present request 
for free automobile advertising on 
promises of future contracts, sometimes 
forgotten, but the most glaring case is that 
of the $50,000 being spent with a circus to 
secure free publicity through circus 
notices the present season. Not one cent 
of this amount is to go to a publisher.” 

Mr. Tufford also touched on the in- 
crease in national advertising accounts, 
the “growing evil” of radio advertising, 
the opportunities for publishers in tele- 
phone and other public utility advertising, 
and the method of handling death notices 
—as news or as paid advertising. 

Another important matter facing news- 
papers continually—that of the freedom of 
the press—was considered by Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, in a talk at the noon luncheon 
of the Inland on Wednesday. Col. Me- 
Cormick explained that steps are being 
taken by the freedom of the press com- 
mittee of the A. N. P. A., of which he is 
chairman, to fight efforts to censor the 
newspapers of the country, and cited the 
recent case of a Baltimore judge who told 
a group of reporters what to write and 
what not to write in their stories, as an 
example of what the press has to contend 
with if it is to retain its constitutional 
rights. 

Col. McCormick asked Inland members 
to report cases involving abridgment of 
the freedom of the press to the A. N. P. 
A. committee, which will investigate them 
and take the necessary action. 

Frank Ridgway, garden editor of the 
Tribune, stressed the possibilities for news 


§ in farm and garden activities. 


“The Editor’s Obligation in the One- 
Newspaper Town” was the subject of a 
talk by Charles F. Eichenauer of the 
Quincey (Ill.) Herald-Whig. 

“Just now,” he said, “the fashion of a 








certain group of critics of the press is to 
attack the entire movement that tends to 
reduce the number of daily newspapers. 

“The sincere student of the forces at 
work in newspaper ownership today will 
not defend every act that has been done 
in the present zeal for consolidation any 
more than, as a newspaper man, he will 
defend every newspaper. The entire situ 
ation calls for definite analysis and serious 
thought in an effort to face the new 
issues to overcome the evils and to capi- 
talize the benefits. 

“The one-newspaper town situation is 
what the editor makes it. His arrogance 
or his indifference may make it an in- 
tolerable condition which social and 
economic forces in time will correct either 
by his removal or the establishing of a 
new challenger. His pride in his profes- 
sion, his sense of duty, his mental in- 
tegrity, and the inner prompting to do the 
right and to do the best, will make the 
new order of journalism, which has been 
inaugurated in so many of our mid-west 
cities, the period of the newspaper's great- 
est service to the people and of the high- 
est honor to the craft.” 

The Inland adopted a second resolution, 
addressed to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, inviting the N. E. A. to hold its 
1929 convention in Inland territory and 
indorsing the invitation of Milwaukee to 
hold its next convention there. 

H. C. Hotaling of St. Paul, Minn., 
secretary of the N. E. A. extended an in 
vitation to’ members of the Inland to 
attend the convention of the N. E. A. in 
Memphis, Tenn., which starts Monday, 
May 28. 

Attorney Arnold L. Guesmer of Minne- 


apolis, a member of the income tax com- 
mittee of the Inland, reported on behalf 
of his committee that they had presented 
to the Senate committee on finance nine 
proposed amendments calculated “to 
clarify and simplify certain procedural 
provisions which ensnare the taxpayer, 
cause him and the government needless 
expense and do no one any good.” Mr. 


Guesmer appeared before the committee 
in Washington on April 13 to point out 
that the amendments aimed at avoiding 
and simplifying litigation, thus reducing 


the taxpayers burdens and enriching the 
government at one and the same time. 
The amendments were unfavorably acted 
upon because, according to the report, “A 
single Bureaucrat is more potent than the 
legislators themselves. The treasury’s 
man managed to keep them all out of the 
law.” The report continues, in part, as 
follows: 

“The treasury’s legislative man (it has 
one for this special purpose) said that 
the main reason we had given for an 
amendment was that we claimed the Board 
of Tax Appeals could not award refunds 
in such cases; that we were wrong about 
that, because the board had held it could 
award refunds in such and that 
since that ground for the amendment 
failed there was no basis for the amend- 
ment. “Now the fact is, we never men- 
tioned any such ground for our amend- 
ment; we mentioned various other rea- 
sons for it, all of which he ignored. Per- 
haps finding them hard to answer, he sets 
up one of his own invention and knocks 
that down.” 

The work of the Inland cost finding 
committee is bearing definite results, 
judging by the report of C. R. Butler of 
Mankato, Minn., chairman of the com- 
mittee, who announced that he had re- 
ceived 99 reports from members, the 
largest number ever submitted. More- 
over, the reports indicate that the results 
obtained by reporting in dollars and cents 
are proving of great value to publishers. 

The reports submitted show great 
variation in composing room costs, even 
among papers of the same class, indicat- 
ing, Mr. Butler said, that there is room 
for some work towards standardization 
of composing room practices. There are, 
too, large variations in the net annual 
revenue received from the subscriber. 
Some substantial increases in this regard 
are possible for many publishers, the re- 
port of the committee maintained. The 
year’s figures also indicate that there is 
opportunity for a number of the pub 
lishers to materially increase the revenue 
from both local and foreign advertise 
ments by bringing their rates into line 
with those of publishers in their class. 

Charles S. Walling of the Oskaloosa 


cases, 





| PRESSES ROLL FOR 


GOVERNOR SMITH 











The photograph shows Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York, who left a dinner 
to the Bremen crew, exchanged his silk hat for the traditional paper skull 
cap of the pressroom, donned an overall, jacket, and started the huge new presses 


in the plant of Albany Knickerbocker Press and Evening News, May 22. 


Be- 


fore he pressed the button he was made an honorary member of the Press- 


men’s Union by President Berry. 


Lynn J. Arnold, Jr., is publisher of the 


dailies. 


> 


(la.) Herald, who undertook to find for 
the Inland a form of advertising billing 
that would fit all or nearly all cases, re- 
ported on his efforts at the meeting. A 
study of many newspaper invoices indi- 
cates the need of four major requirements 
in a standard form, he told the publishers. 
They are flexibility, physical size, standard 
elements, and standard arrangements of 
elements. He included a suggested form 


with his report which was based upon 
these four requirements. 
At Tuesday afternoon’s session C. A, 


French of the Holland (Mich.) Evening 
Sentinel discussed the problem of mailing 
tear sheets. He explained that whereas 
at the outset the mailing of tear sheets 
was a simple matter, today it has become 
a problem because of the many demands 
tor extra tear sheets. “These requests in- 
stead of being made occasionally and at 
infrequent intervals have become a de- 
mand and instead of asking for one extra 
tear sheet many agencies are insisting on 
having from two to 25, and if a publisher 
dares to insinuate that he considers it fair 
to mail only one tear sheet as proof of 
publication he immediately receives a 
letter indicating that he is to be placed on 
the blacklist because he is unwilling to 
cooperate,” Mr. French said. 

“When you take a sixty-line advertise- 
ment and have to send three tear sheets to 
three different addresses the profit is all 
gone from that particular advertisement 
and a paper would be better off without 
the business. yet these demands are be- 
ing made for small as well as large 
spaces. Advertisers are complaining that 
advertising expense is constantly rising 
but they do not stop to consider that their 
demands upon the publishers are growing, 
increasing his costs and forcing him 
either to refuse the business or to increase 
his rate per inch, naturally he does, the 
latter. 

\. K. Walling, of the Oskaloosa (Ia.) 
Daily Herald, explained in detail the 
plans for the $16,000,000 advertising cam- 
paign by the retail lumber dealers of the 
country. 

T. O. Huckle of the Cadillac ( Mich.) 
Evening News thrashed out the question 
of “Co-operation and Selling Local Ad- 
vertising’ at the Wednesday morning 
meeting. He declared that he was 
opposed to hiring “high powered” adver- 
tising men, those who are interested only 
in the size of the ad they can secure, re- 
gardless of the amount of good the adver- 
tiser can get out of the space. 

“IT do not believe we should oversell 
an advertiser any more than a real travel- 
ing salesman today tries to oversell his 
customer,” he said. “Selling local adver- 
tising and raising advertising rates to 
make them commensurate with circulation 
and quality of the newspaper will not 


place one on a bed of roses. I do not 
mind stating that when I was on the 
Ypsilanti Daily Press there were mer- 


chants who would have paid my fare to 
Hong Kong if they had been sure I would 
never return But build your paper and 
advertising on a really sound basis, and be 
ready to stand your ground in face of 
natural oposition, and you will win. 

“Make an intensive survey of your field, 
tudy every detail of every department of 
your onerating costs and then set down 
a schedule of advertising rates that will 
net a reasonable income for the efforts 
put forth.” 

Mrs. Imogene Klatt of the [Illinois State 
Register, Springfield, and the Lincoln 
(Tll.) Evening Courier. talked on “The 
Newspaper Book Page.” 


TO CHANGE PAGE SIZE 


The Port Jervis (N. Y.) Union 
Gazette announced this week that after 
July 1, the Union-Gazette will be printed 
with an 8 column, 12 em page instead. 
Fred D. Salmon is publisher. 
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POSTAL HOPE HINGES 
ON COMPROMISE 


Senator Moses Would Split Difference 


Between 1920 and 1921 
Rates to End the 
Deadlock 





(By Telegrath to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C. May 25.—At the 
close of another week of conferences 
there appeared to be hope today that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate and 
House on the Griest bill for reduction 
of second class postage rates might agree 
on accepting the compromise offered by 
Senator George H. Moses of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the conferees. 

The Moses compromise splits the dif- 
ference between the 1920 rates on second 
class mail matter insisted upon by the 
Senate and the 1921 rates for which the 
House has stood firmly. 

Passage of this bill would effect a re- 
duction in the sums paid annually by the 
newspapers and periodicals in this country 
for sending their publications through the 
mails as second class rates ranging from 
$3,860,000 to $7,610,000. 

The 1920 rates for which the Senate 
stands would mean a reduction in postage 
expenses to the publishers of $7,610,000, 
while the 1921 rates insisted on by the 
House would reduce the publishers post- 
age bill by $3,860,000. The Moses sub- 
stitute would effect a reduction of 
$6,600,000 in the postal bill of the pub- 
lishers annually. 

Until today there was a deadlock be- 
tween the Senate and House conferees 
which seemed unbreakable, but today 
there were evidences of a compromising 
attitude on the part of the House con- 
ferees. Senator Moses stated at the con- 
clusion of today’s conference that he felt 
hopeful his compromise will be accepted 
and the bill passed in that shape before 
this session of congress adjourns next 
week. 


LIBEL SUIT 


Supreme Court Decides for Washing- 
ton Times on Limitations Issue 


The Washington Times won final vic- 
tory in a libel suit brought against it by 
a man arrested on a charge of prohibition 
violation wher: the United States Supreme 
Court on May 21 denied Harry B. Rose 
a review of a District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals decision rejecting Rose’s libel 
sult. 

Both the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court and the Court of Appeals had pre- 
viously held that the suit, resulting from 
publication in the Washington Times of 
a story of Rose’s arrest on a charge of 
violating the Volstead Act, was outlawed 
because it was not brought within one 
year from the date of publication of the 
story. 

Rose argued that he was under bond 
in connection with the arrest for one 
one year, and that as this meant he was 
legally “imprisoned” for that period, the 
statute of limitations did not start until 
he was released from bond, but all the 
courts denied his plea. 


LIBERTY DISCOUNTS ANNOUNCED 


Details of the discount in advertising 
rates to advertisers using large amounts 
of space, recently announced by Liberty 
Magazine, were made known this week. 
Discounts will be allowed for each unit 
of 13 pages used. The discount for the 
first unit will be two per cent; for the 
second, three per cent; for the third, four 
per cent; and for the fourth, five per 
cent. Five per cent will be the maximum 
discount allowed. In the new arrange- 
ments 52 quarter pages or 26 half-pages 
will be counted as 13 full pages. Odd 
numbers of pages above the thirteen page 
units will be discounted at the rate apply- 
ing to the preceding unit. 


ENTERS DAILY FIELD 


The Missoula (Mont.) New North- 
west, weekly, on May 15 became a daily. 
James A. Sage is publisher. 





Editor & Publisher 


and The 


NEW DAILY SUSPENDS 


The Plainfield (N. J.) Mid-State 
Press, a morning daily which started 
publication May 14, suspended publica- 
tion Wednesday of this week. Lack of 
advertising support was given as the 
cause. William H. Pfau, formerly of the 
New York Telegram, now a Plainfield 
realty man, was president and principal 
stockholder. 


MUSSOLINI PRESS CLUB 
ELECTION PROTESTED 
Italian Dectenee Genes as Contributor 
to Popolo d’Italia—Club Member- 


Is Growing 


Rapidly 





ship 





Benito Mussolini became a member of 
the National Press Club May 23 when 
the Board of Governors at its regular 
weekly meeting approved his application 














Mussolini’s photograph sent with ap- 
plication to National Press Club. 


for non-resident membership. He is listed 
as a contributor to Popolo d’Italia. How- 
ever, after the vote had been taken, Law- 
rence Todd circulated a petition protest- 
ing the dictator’s election on the ground 
that he represents a system of govern- 
ment contrary to American principles. 
The petition quickly got 10 signers. 

During a business visit to Rome last 
fall, Jack S. Connolly of Fox Movietone 
was presented to [1 Duce. They 
naturally discussed newspapers, and Mr. 
Connolly took occasion to laud the 
National Press Club, of which he has 
long been a member. Mussolini auto- 
graphed a photograph of himself which 
he sent to the club through Mr. Connolly. 

Following a subsequent visit, Mr. Con- 
nolly filed the application of Signor 
Mussolini. 

The National Press Club has been 
growing in .membership rapidly since 
moving into its new home. More than 
1,000 are listed on the rolls of resident 
members, the majority of these being 
active newspaper men. The non-resident 
membership list grows at the rate of 
approximately 100 each quarter. 





BRAUFF BUYS DAILY 


Altoona Tribune Business Manager 
Acquires Vandergrift (Pa.) News 


The Vandergrift (Pa.) News, a daily 
formed last October by the merger of two 
weeklies, was sold last week by Robert 
E, Slough to Herbert D. Brauff, business 
manager of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune. 
Mr. Brauff will take possession of the 
paper June 1. The price paid for the 
property is reported to be about $50,000. 
Mr. Slough will leave on an extended 
vacation after handing the paper over to 
Mr. Brauff. The sale was completed 
through Harwell & Rockwell, newspaper 
brokers, New York. 


Fourth Estate 


for 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


CALENDAR 
May 28-30—National Editorial 
Assn., annual convention, Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 
May 31-June 9—N. E. A. annual 


outing. 

June 4-7 British Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, Birm- 
ingham, England. 

June 8-9—Advertising Affilia- 
tion, 25th annual convention, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

June 11-13—National Industrial 
Advertising Assn. Meeting, St. 
Louis. 


June 19-21—International Circu- 
lation Managers’ Assn., convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 21-23—-Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Assn., annual con- 
vention, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. 

June 21-22—Northern§ Minne- 
sota Editorial Assn.. Summer out- 
ing, Duluth, Minn. 

June 21—Eighth District, I. 
A., annual meeting, Duluth. 

June 23-30—Summer Advertis- 
ing Golf Assn. tournament, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


A. 











MEMPHIS LIBEL SUIT 
ENDED BY AGREEMENT 


Press Scimitar Drops Charges Against 
Commercial Company Under 
Mutual Pledge of Non- 


Publication 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 

Mempuis, Tenn., May 23.—Suit of 
the Memphis Press Scimitar against the 
Commercial Publishing Company, former 
proprietors of the Commercial Appeal, 
has been withdrawn from the Circuit 
Court docket. The action in which the 
Press-Scimitar asked $1,000,000 damages 
for charges made by the defendants con- 
cerning its sworn circulation statements, 
was to have come to trial for the second 
time May 21. 

Without public announcement, how- 
ever, the following order was entered in 
the minutes of the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Shelby County: 

“It is agreed by the parties hereto that 
this case is dismissed without prejudice 
to either plaintiff or defendant and the 
costs having been paid the case is re- 
moved from the docket.” 

It is understood thatsan agreement was 
made that neither the Press-Scimitar nor 
the Commercial Appeal would publish 
even the fact of the suit’s dismissal and 
that none of the principals would discuss 
the matter for publication. Epitor & 
PUBLISHER is informed that negotiations 
were begun during the publishers’ con- 
ventions in New York toward a settle- 
ment and confirmed last Wednesday. 

Present at the negotiations in Memphis 
it was learned was Judge C. N. Burch, a 
prominent Memphis attorney representing 
some of the stockholders in the Company 
which owned the Commercial Appeal 
when the controversy started. Details of 
the settlement were refused by represent- 
atives of both parties. Neither George 
Morris, publisher of the Commercial 
Appeal, nor J. A. Keefe and T. E. Sharp, 
business manager and editor, respectively 
of the Press Scimitar, would discuss 
whether any financial settlement had been 
made or who paid the costs. 

Both parties, while expressing confi- 
dence of success if the case had been 
tried, were satisfied with the outcome. 
With national political conventions and 
numerous important local events sched- 
uled the newspaper editors preferred their 
own offices to four weeks in a courtroom. 





OMAHA SHOPPER’S JOURNAL 


A privately owned Shopper's Journal 
was launched in Omaha last week. It is 
not being backed by any specific merchant 
group and its advertisers are mostly the 
smaller shops. 
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1928 


HEARST PAPER STORY 
CAN NOW BE TOLD 


Henry A. Wise Explains How Deal 
Since Cancelled Was Arranged— 
Publisher Was to Have Received 

$4.95 Cut in Price 





Henry <A. Wise, president of the 
Canadian Newsprint Company, Ltd., in 
a statement in a paper trade journal has 
told the complete story of the unsuccess- 
ful Hearst bid for cheap newsprint. Ne- 
gotiations for the contract which has 
since been abandoned as unsound, were 
conducted between Hearst’s Newspaper & 
Magazine Paper Corporation and the 
Canadian Paper Sales, Ltd. The latter 
firm maintained offices with the Canadian 
Newsprint Company. Had the negotia- 
tions culminated successfully for Mr. 
Hearst his cut would have been approxi- 
mately $4.95 a ton, Mr. Wise said. The 
statement follows: 


“For some time prior to April 1, 1928, 
there were negotiations between Cana- 
dian Paper Sales, Ltd., and Newspaper & 
Magazine Paper Corporation with a view 
to effecting a contract under which the 
former was to supply the latter with 
approximately 250,000 tons of paper per 
annum for a period of 10 years at the 
current standard contract price, with cer- 
tain allowances for freight over and 
above established base rates. This con- 
tract was to include options for all future 
growth in consumption by the Hearst 
publications. The performance of the 
obligations of the Newspaper & Maga- 
zine Paper Corporation under this con- 
tract was to be guaranteed by William 
Randolph Hearst, and for such guarantee 
he was to be paid a commission, which, 
at the present market price of paper, ap- 
proximated $4.95. 

“The Canadian Newsprint Company, 
Ltd., did not own directly or indirectly 
one share of stock in the Canadian Paper 
Sales Ltd., nor did the proposed contract 
require that the paper to be supplied 
thereunder would be the product of the 
mills whose output is sold by Camadian 
Newsprint Company, Ltd. 

“The contract was never consummated. 
After many months of discussion as to 
its terms, the officers and directors of 
Canadian Paper Sales, Ltd., concluded 
that the contract was unsound in prin- 
ciple and decided to abandon the negotia- 
tions. Accordingly the Newspaper & 
Magazine Paper Corporation was notified 
by Canadian Paper Sales, Ltd., that it 
would not enter into such a contract, and 
now all negotiations are off and the 
whole subject is a thing of the past. 

“At no time has there been any con- 
tract or agreement between Canadian 
Newsprint Company, Ltd. and _ the 
Hearst publications, and at no time has 
this company sold any paper on which it 
has given any price, preferential or 
otherwise, to the Hearst publications.” 

Decision to cancel the Hearst arrange- 
ment followed a meeting between Mr. 
York last April. 





OKLAHOMA PRESS ELECTS 


James Biggerstaff, editor of the Wag- 
oner Record, was elected president of the 
Oklahoma Press Association at its annual 
convention in Altus, May 12. Other offi- 
cers are: William Martineau, Oklahoma 
City Livestock News, first vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Kidd, Poteau News, second 
vice-president; Hutton Bellah, Altus 
Democrat, third vice-president: Mrs. 
Corb Sarchet, Ponca City, honorary vice- 
president; N. A. Nichols, El Reno 
American, secretary - treasurer. Mr. 
Nichols was re-elected. 


N. Y. PUBLISHERS TO MEET 


The summer meeting of the New 
York State Publishers’ Association will 
be held, June 5 and 6, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
The first day will be given over to exec- 
utive sessions, commencement exercises 
of the State School of Printing and 
Engraving, inspection of the new quarters 
of the school and a trip to Watkins Glen 
where a dinner will be given. The sec- 
ond day of the meeting will be spent at 
Watkins Glen. 
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RENEWAL OF CIGARETTE ADVERTISING EXPECTED 


1928 7 


R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & Myers, and American Tobacco Said to Be Preparing New Advertising 
Programs Including Newspapers—May Be Loss in Linage Due to Price War 


RESUMPTION of cigarette advertising 
in the newspapers in the near future 
was predicted this week by sources in 
close touch with maneuvers in the price 
war which started about a month ago 
when the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany cut the price of Camels to jobbers 
40 cents a thousand. 

One of the first acts in the war was 
the cancellation of advertising contracts 
with newspapers, involving a total annual 
outlay of $11,000,000. Various reasons 
were given for the move by officials con- 
nected with the companies concerned, 
usually that “a copy change was under 
way,” but general opinion immediately 
fixed upon the suggestion that the tobacco 
company executives sought in this way to 
make up losses in profits occasioned by 
the price cut. 

Now it appears that this belief is only 
partially true. Other resources will 
called upon if the bid to jobbers in the 
form of the price reduction is retained. 
The good will reserve, built up by long 
years of newspaper advertising, will not 
be drained. 

Information at hand this week, and be- 
lieved to be accurate, was that a number 
of different advertising plans are now 
being considered by the American 
Tobacco Company, the R. J. Reynolds 
Company, and Liggett & Myers, and, in 
the end, newspapers will be continued 
on the program if on a slightly reduced 
scale than formerly. No one will say 
when the resumption will begin. Cat-like, 
each manufacturer is hoping to jump 
first and get the edge on his competitors, 
with some new copy slant or advertising 
idea. 

The three companies competing among 
themselves spend a total of $60,000,000 
annually in advertising, according to a 
Wall Street Journal estimate. A _ con- 
siderable share of this vast expenditure 
goes into what is known as “free goods” 
in the trade. This is understood to be 
extra merchandise, fixtures, etc., thrown 
in with large orders. 

The only big cigarette account con- 
tinuing in newspapers at the moment is 
Old Gold, a Lorillard brand, handled by 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., a New York 
advertising agency. This company, using 
newspapers chiefly, has achieved a 
phenomenal success in two years, a fact 
considered by some to be reflected in the 
present price war. Two million dollars 
was spent in newspapers advertising Old 
Gold in 1927, it has been estimated, while 
newspapers were used to the extent of 
$1,150,000 to promote the same brand the 
year before. 

Two weeks ago the Lorillard interests 
authorized a statement through the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association that 
they would continue their newspaper ad- 
vertising during 1928. 

None of the so-called “Big Three” in 
the cigarette field, Camels, Lucky Strikes 
and Chesterfield, will admit a price war 
is in progress, even though it has been 
mentioned as such in advertising copy 
placed by Lennen & Mitchell for Old 
Gold. But that there is a war is plain 
to the reporter assigned to obtain facts 
from the different offices. He must play 
Spy to get any tangible information and 
is usually tongue-tied by confidence 
promises before he leaves those who have 
the inside track. 

That is exactly what happened to 
William A. Thomson, director of the 





Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, who 
Was so tied up by promises this week 
that he could not tell even where he had 
been to obtain information on which he 
based an optimistic, if guarded, statement 
to Eptror & PuBLISHER. 

_“I feel that all I dare say will sound 
like the remarks of a four-flusher,” Mr. 
Thomson apologized. “I could tell a 
wonderful story, but for the sake of 
future advertising in the newspapers I 





By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


believe I had better be cautious, even at 
the risk of giving the impression that I 
have imagined what give out rather 
than obtained the basis for it from real 
investigation.” 

Thus, dictating his statement carefully, 
Mr. Thomson said: 

“The Bureau has covered the field 
thoroughly seeking facts on the cigarette 
advertising situation. We met with all 
the manufacturers concerned and dis- 
cussed the question of newspaper space 
with them. In no instance would the 
executive with whom we had an inter- 
view authorize a statement. 

“We can say, however, that all factors 
are strongly sold on the value of news- 
paper advertising, and, so far as we are 
able to judge, no matter what eventuates, 
newspaper advertising will not be seri- 
ously affected.” 

Tracing the immediate history of the 
cigarette war, it is well to recall that 
when the Union Tobacco Company, 
backed by the Whalen interests, put the 
then “Three Castles” now the “Three 


Kings” brand on the market last January, 
the price charged to jobbers was $6 a 
thousand. At the time, R. J. Reynolds, 
Liggett & Myers, and the American 
Tobacco Company were charging $6.40 a 
thousand. 

The advent of “Three Castles” has 
sometimes been referred to as the “British 
invasion.” The Union Tobacco Com- 
pany denies any British connection, how- 
ever, and explains the name change as a 
desire to get away from any implication 
of similarity between the American ciga- 
rette and the British brand of the same 
name. 

The Union Tobacco Company’s bid for 
dealer popularity by the cut price route 
constituted a threat to the old established 
brands which could not be disregarded. 
They had been given a lesson in the fickle- 
ness of the public they would not soon 
forget as they watched the mushroom 
growth of Old Gold. Then the 40-cent 
wholesale price slash followed, led by 
the R. J. Reynolds Company. 

The Union Tobacco Company has so 
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This huge pile of logs occupies a prominent place at the International Press 

Exhibition of Cologne, giving visitors a graphic idea of the amount of wood 

used to make a month’s supply of newsprint for an average sized newspaper. 

For an American metropolitan newspaper the pile would have to be several 
times larger. 


far done very little advertising of “Threé 
Kings” and whether or not they intend 
to buck the big brands with a large adver- 
tising appropriation remains to be seen by 
the public. 

What advertising has been done for 
“Three Kings” has been in newspapers, 
with the copy placed by Aiken-Kynett,; a 
Philadelphia advertising agency whicli 
now has a New York office with Ralph 
Holton in charge. The little advertising 
which has already appeared has been in 
Boston and New York newspapers. The 
New York newspapers were used simply 
to acquaint the public with the name 
change. 

Distribution of the cigarette is gaining 
rapidly and Epiror & PusLisHeR has 
been led to understand on good authority 
that when national distribution is further 
perfected a newspaper campaign of size- 
able proportions will break. At present 
the cigarette is sold in all large cities, 
and it has been officially stated that 
national distribution is expected to be ac- 
complished before the end of the present 
year. 

While some consider the price war 
grew out of the insurgency of “Three 
Kings” and its initial cut price to jobbers, 
others see it as an off-shoot of an ad- 
vertising copy war. These authorities on 
advertising copy point to the “bill board 
type” of copy prepared for Camels by 
N. W. Ayer & Son and compare it to the 
testimonial copy of Lucky Strikes, 
created by Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
and the “blindfold test,” which was 
originated recently by a young member 
of the Lennen & Mitchell staff for Old 
Gold. 

The Brookmire 
New 


Economic Service of 
York, which analyzes stock condi- 
tions, reported its recent opinion that 
these price cuts, which they said 
amounted to 13.5 per cent on the manu- 
facturer’s return, will result “in little, if 
any, reduction in earnings for the lead- 
ig: tobacco companies in 1928.” 

“The reason for the price cuts put into 
effect by Reynolds, American Tobacco 
and Liggett & Myers, and followed by 
Lorillard, is clearly this: a competitive 
situation has developed which was getting 
beyond all bounds of sound economic 
policy and the big companies determined 
to shift emphasis from quality, or the 
extravagant advertising of quality, to 
that of price. Whether this resulted 
from testimonial advertising with ex- 
travagant claims as to the innocuous 
effects of cigarettes or from a British 
‘invasion’ fostered by American interests, 
we are not prepared to say. Certain it 
is that the competitive situation was 
going from bad to worse, that advertising 
appropriations were unduly extravagant 
and that the nature of the advertising 
was often inferior in tone. As a result, 
the stronger companies shifted the 
emphasis to price.” 

According to statistics obtained by the 
trookmire Economic Service, the con- 
sumption of cigarettes has increased from 
an average of 117 per capita during the 
five-year period, 1909 to 1913, to 844 per 
capita in 1927. It is estimated that per 
capita consumption for 1928 should run 
over 900 cigarettes. 

“The cost of tobacco used for 1,000 
cigarettes amounts to about 75 cents 
against a gross return (after trade dis- 
counts) of $2.29. 

“After a brief survey of the position 
of six leading brands in various sections 
of the United States, we are able to give 
the approximate rating of these ciga- 
rettes in order of sales. That is, on the 
basis of total sales of these six brands, 
the percentage sold of each individual 
cigarette would fall within the ranges 
below : 


“Camel, 35-40 per cent; Lucky Strike, 
30-35 per cent; Chesterfield, 12-15 per 
cent; Old Gold, 7-9 per cent; Fatima, 4-7’ 
per cent; Piedmont, 3-5 per cent.” 
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and The 





PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPER FIELD 





Hearst and Scripps-Howard Papers Now With Post-Gazette 


Asking Subscribers to Assume Due Share 


of Publishing Costs 





*FFECTIVE May 21, the Pittsburgh 
Press, Scripps-Howard evening news 
paper, and the Sun-Telegraph, Hearst 
evening paper, raised the price of their 
daily editions from two to three cents, 
the price which Post-Gazette subscribers 
have paid since the merger of its con 
stituent papers last August. This makes 
the three-cent price universal in the 
Pittsburgh field. 

In its announcement the Sun-Telegraph 
called attention to the fact that three cents 
was the generai price for metropolitan 
papers in this country. The Press stated 
that its present staff, in excess of 1,200 
persons, was more than double the num 
ber employed by it five years ago. 

Editorially the Press brought to the 
notice of the general public the conclu- 
sions of the recent Epitor & PUBLISHER 
series on subscription costs, as follows: 

“Eprtor & Pustisner, the most widely 
read, idealistic and conservative journal 
dealing with, the principles of newspapers, 
recently has been conducting a symposium 
on the costs of producing a daily paper, 
as compared with the price usually 
charged to the subscriber. Various pub 
lishers have presented their views on the 
subject of production costs and the in- 
come from circulation receipts, that 1s, 
the aggregate money paid by the readers 

“The consensus has been that the sell- 
ing price of newspapers throughout the 
country was too small. This opinion is 
not based on the attempt of newspapers 
to increase their profits, if any, or to 
make total revenue more nearly meet 
outgo. It arises from a general senti- 
ment that the advertiser, who now pays 
the difference between circulation revenue 
and total costs, cannot be expected to 
shoulder a much greater share of this 
load without the newspaper running the 
danger eventually of being conducted in 
the interests of the advertiser rather than 
the reader. 


“In any metropolitan city the cost of 
producing a newspaper is much greater 
than the price paid by the reader. 


Actually a newspaper is one of the cheap- 
est commodities in daily use, being one 
of the few services which is given to the 
consumer at a price less than it costs. 

“These thoughts have been uppermost 
in the minds of publishers who have in 
the past felt free to serve first the in- 
terests of their readers, and who wish 
to continue their business in that spirit. 
In fact, several such publishers have ex- 
pressed the belief that the reader in time 
well may become skeptical of the policy 
of a newspaper which sells its product 
for a price so far beneath the line of cost. 
There may be, in the opinion of inde- 
pendent publishers, an eventual suspicion 
that such newspapers are subsidized. 

“Says Eprtor & PuBLisHER in a recent 
editorial: ‘The newspaper that views 
advertising as a by-product and a sub- 
scription as a real product, is on safe 
ground, both economically and to meet 
the obligations of a constitutionally free 
press. It has long been the contention 
of Eprror & Pupiisner that the Ameri- 
can public is better satisfied to support a 
newspaper which sells at a profitable copy 
price than it is to contend with a cheap 
retail rate which forces the publishers 
into unpleasant expedients. It is possi- 
ble for excepiional newspapers to develop 
large volume of high class advertising 
and entirely control it, but the low copy 
rate tends to open the floodgates for 
profit on the advertising side without re- 
gard to the public interest.’ 

“The danger in this lies not so much 
in the influence on newspapers through 
the weight of normal commodity adver- 
tising, but through the need in some in- 
stances for subsidies in the guise of 
advertising. 

“The newspaper which must depend 
upon a special interest for the revenue 
with which it conducts its business can- 


not be wholly free of the influence of 
that interest. If the interest is passive 
no damagé¢ is done, and the newspaper is 
able to carry on its work. But should 
that special interest demand in return for 
its patronage a special privilege, not in 
harmony with the public good, then the 
newspaper if not so strongly entrenched 
as to combat the demand, must either bow 
and betray its readers, or deny the de 
mand, the, patronage, and struggle 
along as best it can, its soul clean, but 
the scope of its service impaired because 
of its reduced resources 

“This is not merely a technical subject 


lose 


which concerns the affairs of publishers 
only. It should be a discussion of vital 
interest to the reading public, which 


should have in its newspapers an un- 
controlled searchlight on public affairs, 
a defender of the general interest, an 
agency which because of its connections 
is able to present each day the real news 
of the world, without fear or favor, and 
without being influenced by any principle 
except the best interests of the citizens 
of its community. 

“The Pittsburgh Press, of course, has 
always conducted its policies in this at- 
mosphere of freedom. That it intends 
to continue so doing needs no reaffirma- 
tion.” 


TRIBUNE MEN ARRESTED 


Maxim Merzljaj, correspondent for the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitumg and local cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune at 
Belgrade, and Constantin Cazana and an- 
other correspondent for the Tribune, were 
arrested last week in Bucharest, Roumania, 
charged with “spreading false reports re- 
garding the national peasants’ congress 
at Albajulia.”’ All Rumanian press 
unions are reported preparing a vigorous 
protest against the persecution of journal 


ists. 


NAMED FINANCIAL EDITOR 


Arthur R. Friedman has been named 
financial editor of the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette. He formerly held a_ similar 
post on the Pittsburgh Sun. 





PLANS TEXAS DAILY 
Fred L. Haskett, former publisher of 
the Childress (Tex.) Index, is moving to 
Harlingen, Tex., to establish a daily. 
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McLEAN HEADS CITIZEN 


Son of Founder of Brooklyn Daily 
Succeeds Frost as President 


David J. McLean was elected president 
of the Brooklyn Citizen on Monday, May 
21, succeeding John F. Frost, who died 
April 17. At 
the same time 
Edward F. Seixas 
was elected treas- 


urer. Mr. Mc- 
Lean is the son 
of the late 
Andrew McLean 


who was the edi- 
tor and founder 
of the Citizen. 

Mr. Seixas has 
been business 
manager af the 
Citizen for a 
great many years 

The executive 
personnel of the Brooklyn Citizen is now 
as follows: David J. McLean, president ; 
William C. Courtney, vice-president ; Ed- 
ward F. Seixas, treasurer; Matthew V. 
(’ Malley, secretary 
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MISSOURI DAILIES MERGE 


Springfield Leader Buys News at Re- 
ported Price of $400,000 


Consolidation of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Leader and the Springfield News, the 
former owned by the Leader Publishing 
Company of which Stuart Oliver, ot 
Jaltimore, Md., is president, and the 
latter owned by the Bixby Brothers, of 
Muskogee, Okla., was announced May 22. 

The Leader purchased the News of 
Edson K., Joe H. and Tams Bixby, Jr., 
who also owned the Muskogee Phoemx 
and the Muskogee Times-Democrat. 

The price involved in the sale was re- 
ported to be $400,000. 

The Bixby Brothers more than a year 
ago bought the Springfield Republican of 
E. E. E. McJimsey, and changed it to 
the News. Edson K. Bixby, editor of 
the News, will remain as editor of both 
papers 


FRANK HUNTRESS HONORED 


In recognition of his services as a 
community builder a silver loving cup 
was presented to Frank G. Huntress, 
president and general manager of the 
San Antonio Express and Evening News, 
at a dinner tendered 31 business leaders 
of San Antonio by N. H. White, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, May 
17. The presentation sspeech was made 
by L. J. Hart, prominent San Antonio 
capitalist. 
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ANCESTOR OF MODERN 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 

















Exhibit showing an 18th cent 
Press Exhibition being held in Cologne. The press in 
back to 1722. 











ury pressroom now on display at the International 


the photograph dates 


The equipment is typical for a newspaper of that date. 
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N. Y. WORLD’S DRIVE 
FREED BOY POET 


Editorials and Stories Influenced Parole 
Board to Release David Gordon— 
Eleanor Kellogg Wrote 
Articles on Case 


Editorial and news activity of the New 
York World eventuated in the recent 
release of David Gordon, 18-year-old. boy 
sentenced to three years in jail for writ- 
ing a poem denouncing America which 
was published in the New York Daily 
Worker. The specific charge lodged 
against the boy, who is a professed Com- 
munist, was that the poem was obscene. 
Two witnessses against him were paid 
agents, one of the Military Order of the 
World War and the other of the Key 
Men of America. 

Before Heywood Broun 
World, he championed 
column “It Seems to Me.” 
mann 


left the 
Gordon in his 
Walter Lipp- 
fought for him on the editorial 
page. News and interviews on the case 
run by the World were written by 
Eleanor Kellogg, who joined the staff 
a year ago from the New York Daily 
News. 

On May 10 the parole board, influenced 
by the World’s stand, released Gordon, 
permitting him to resume his studies at 
the University of Wisconsin. The edi- 
torial which is said to have impressed 
members of the board was. published 
April 28, and was headed “A Boy of 
Eighteen.” 


A. N. A. TO ORGANIZE 
RESEARCH BODY SOON 

Meeting of Council June 2 Will For~ 
mulate Definite Plans for Execu- 


tive Committee 
Farm Paper Survey First 





Action— 





Definite plans for organization of the 
new Research Bureau of the Association 
of National Advertisers will be for- 
mulated June 2 in New York at a meet 
ing of the association’s research council 
of which Everett Smith of the Fuller 
Brush Company is chairman. 

“We expect the council will prepare 
plans which will be ready for adoption 
by the executive committee which will 
meet June 8,” Arthur H. Ogle, A. N. A 
secretary said this week. 

The first survey to be undertaken, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ogle, will be made in 
co-operation with the farm paper pub- 
lishers, but the association also has ideas 
for a survey of newspaper markets. 

The idea of the bureau, as announced 
last week at the semi-annual A. N. A. 
convention in Cleveland, is for the ad- 
vertisers to supervise and co-operate with 
different publishing associations in mak- 
ing fact-finding surveys. The publishers, 
either of newspapers, farm papers, busi- 
ness papers or magazines, are expected 
to contribute funds to finance surveys, 
which it is expected will be made thor- 
oughly impartial by reason of the A. N. 
A. supervision. 

“We think that publishers contributing 
funds to surveys which the A. N. A. 
Research Bureau will make, will affect 
a saving in appropriations which they 
now set aside individually for similar 
local undertakings,” Mr. Ogle said. 


STARTS DAILY MAIL SERVICE 





U. P. Expands Tri-Weekly Letter— 
Cartoonist Joins Staff 


The United Press on May 21 supplanted 
its old tri-weekly mail service with a daily 
mailing which will contain news pictures, 
a sports cartoon, and advance feature text. 
Pictures are supplied through arrangement 
with Pathe News, by U. P. bureaus and 
commercial sources. 

Frank Getty, U. P. sports editor, is 
writing a daily sports feature illustrated 
with a sports cartoon drawn by Joe Archi- 
bald, who joined the U. P. staff this week. 
Archibald studied at the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts and last year was with 
McClure Syndicate. 
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DEMAND FOR LOCAL TIE-UP COPY INCREASING 


National Firms Increasing Pressure Upon Dealers and Newspapers to Increase Selling Impact of Their 
Advertising—Experiences of Dailies Told 


EWSPAPER advertising  depart- 

ments are being kept on their toes 
these days by a heavy demand from na- 
tional advertisers for local dealer tie-up 
copy. 

According to a survey just completed 
by Eprror & Pus.isHer, big national 
advertisers are exerting more and more 
pressure upon dealers and newspapers in 
order to obtain this extra dealer linage 
and thus take the greatest possible ad- 
vantage of the selling impact of the 
daily press. 

Some notable instances of successful 
tie-up campaigns are Ford Automobile, 
Perfection Stove, Onyx Hosiery, Arm- 
strong Linoleum, Simmons Beds, At- 
water Kent, Radio Corporation of 
America, Sheaffer Pens, Columbia 
Phonographs, Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company. 

Local Ford dealers the country over 
linked their copy with the famous full- 
page Ford drive handled by N. W. Ayer 
during which the Detroit manufacturer 
spent an estimated $1,150,000 within the 
short space of five days. Norman E. 
Olds, advertising manager of the Per- 
fection Stove Company, who announced 
in March that 1,000 newspapers were be- 
ing used by his company this year, told 
of the “130 per cent campaign” of 1927, 
when dealer tie-up space totalled 30 per 
cent of the sum spent by the company. 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, 
Inc., demonstrated the selling power of 
newspapers in a_ sensational Pointex 
week sale starting March 5, during 
which 3,500,000 pairs of hosiery were 
moved from dealers’ shelves, Three hun- 
dred thousand dollars was spent by 
Gotham in 700 newspapers and 10,000 re- 
tail stores co-operated with individual 
tie-up copy. 

In the field of radio advertising there 
have been many notable examples of 
successful tie-up campaigns. 

National advertising managers ques- 
tioned by Eprror & PUBLISHER were 
unanimous in stating that the demand for 
tie-up copy is constantly increasing. 
They also state that dealers, impressed 
with the efforts being made nationally in 
behalf of products, are becoming easier 
to sell. 

Many newspapers, the survey revealed, 
have assigned special men who do noth- 
ing but solicit tie-up copy. The Rochester 
Times-Union reported that one man was 
assigned to this task last fall and as a 
result 75,000 lines were sold, estimated 
conservatively. 

Other points brought out in answer to 
Entror & PuBLISHER’S questionnaire 
were that tie-up copy is most success- 
fully sold on the larger units of mer- 
chandise, such as radio sets, oil burners 
and refrigerators, and that national ad- 
vertisers can make tie-up copy easier to 
sell by permitting dealer copy on the 
same page and by having their own sales 
representatives closely contact dealers and 
urge individual advertising. 

Another point revealed by the survey 
is that there is a tendency among adver- 
tising agencies to pick newspapers ac- 
cording to their ability to sell tie-up 
space. This applies, of course, chiefly 
to accounts which are interested in heavy 
dealer co-operation. 

In this, the first article on the 
subject, experiences of several newspa- 
pers in selling tie-up copy will be told. 

One of the most interesting “experience 
stories” came from Roland Ladreyt, 
national advertising manager of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayne, who prepared a 
table covering eight accounts showing the 
amount of copy purchased by the na- 
tional firm as compared with the amount 
purchased by local dealers. 

On four of the eight accounts dealer 
copy surpassed in linage that of the 
manufacture, in one case amounting to 
almost four times the amount. 








By WARREN BASSETT 


This is the first article of an Epttor & PUBLISHER series on the subject of: 
“Dealer Tie-Up Advertising Copy.” 








The Times-Picayune table follows: 


National Tie-up 
Linage Linage 
Lines Lines 
Perfection Stoves (Aug.-Dec.). 7,708 5,337 
Armstrong Linoleum 
Se MD: wupat eeee< cc 8,240 8,477 
Simmons Beds 
(Jan., Feb., Mar.) ...... .. 3,009 3,190 
Atwater Kent (Feb., Mar.).... 3,983 4,992 
Radio Corporation (Nov.-Mar.). 13,330 6,494 
Sheaffer Pens 
(Jan., Feb., Mar.)...... 1;512 1,391 
Columbia Phonograph 
(Jan., Feb., Mar.)....... 3,912 3,310 
Brunswick (Jan., Feb., Mar.) 4,389 16,534 


“When we receive a national schedule 
on any account desiring tie-ups, we as- 
sign a representative of our merchandis- 
ing department to cover all logical pros- 
pects, working in co-operation with the 
local display solicitor where advisable,” 
Mr. Ladreyt stated. “It must first be 
determined whether advertisers want tie- 
ups on the same page and whether they 
are permissible above, below or along- 
side of their copy. 

“National advertisers can help make 
tie-up copy easier to sell by having their 
own sales representatives closely contact 
dealers to sell the department managers 
on their brands and to suggest tie-ups 
to the department managers who will be 
at least half sold when the advertising 
manager takes the matter up with them.” 

Mr. Ladreyt said dealers are not as 
hard to sell as formerly, due, in his opin 
ion, to concerted efforts over a_ period 
of years. 

Harvey R. Young, advertising director 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch and 
president of the International Association 
of- Newspaper Advertising Executives, 
sees a greater tendency on the part of 
the retailer to co-operate with the na 
tional advertiser, particularly when the 
product is sold exclusively by the dealer. 

“National advertising is far more prof- 
itable when either the advertiser prints 
the names of the dealers and their loca- 
tions where his product can be secured 
in his advertisement or the dealer hooks 
up on the same or opposite page,” Mr. 
Young declared. “The advertiser nas 
no right to expect the general public to 
search up and down the street to locate 
the dealer selling the product. This is 


information that should be given with 
the advertising of the product.” 

The Dispatch has done some of its 
most successful tie-up selling in the 
radio classification. 

“In the case of the Crosley advertising 
the dealers this past year paid for one- 
third, the distributors and factory pay- 
ing for the remaining two-thirds,” Mr. 
Young said. “The tie-ups in connection 
with national Radiola copy averaged 
about 50 per cent of the space taken by 
the national organization. The Strom- 
berg-Carlson campaign tie-up percentage 
of the local dealer was about one-third 
that of the national space. In the case 
of Atwater Kent advertising, the dealer 
tie-ups would often equal that of the 
national space and in case of one special 
section on Atwater Kent published by 
the Dispatch, the percentage of advertis- 
ing was two columns of national and dis- 
tributors as compared to seven columns 
for dealers and this average was main- 
tained throughout the section. 

C. A. Mewborn, national advertising 
manager of the Pittsburgh Press, told 
the experience of his newspaper with tie 
up copy. 

“In 1927 in radio we carried more tie 
up advertising from local dealers than 
we did for three separate radio manufac 
turers,” he declared. “We have a torce 
of men in our national department who 
are thoroughly experienced in selling tie 


ups, and as a result we have sold a 
great deal of linage 

“Advertisers are becoming more and 
more sold on getting tie-ups. Some of 
them will pay half of the cost of tie-up 
advertising We believe national adver 


tisers could increase tie-up linage all over 
the country by offering to pay a half of 
the cost, or at least a part of it. 
“Some of the advantages of tie-up ad 
vertising are as follows: First, it in 
creases the size of the copy, which, of 
course, brings it to the attention of 
readers better; second, it tells the reader 
where he can buy any particular product, 
and third, it makes the dealer take more 
interest in national advertising, for he 
is putting some of his money into it 
This means he will put in window dis 
plays and counter cards, and other forms 





N. Y. TIMES MAN SAILS FOR EUROPE 














C. Wythe Williams, Geneva correspondent of the New York Times (left) pho- 
tographed on the Ile de France before sailing for Europe, with F. T. Birchall, 
acting managing editor of the Times who accompanied him to the boat. 


ot merchandising in his own store. 

“Our experience has been that there is 
no large profit to the newspaper in tie- 
up advertising, but it makes the adver- 
tising pay better, and so in the long run 
it is of great benefit to the newspaper. 

“The Pittsburgh Press is strongly in 
favor of tie-up advertising and is always 
willing to spend a lot of effort and money 
in securing it.” 

A very marked increase in the demand 
from national advertisers for tie-up copy, 
particularly on radio, automobile, tires, 
food products, electrical refrigeration, 
washing machines and other appliances, 
has been noted by F. N. Murphy, 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Rochester Times-Union. 

“Last fall we picked one man on our 
staff to handle all tie-up copy, and oa 
radio alone we obtained more than 75,000 
lines, on a conservative estimate,” Mr. 
Murphy said. 

“The local dealers also are realizing 
more and more the importance of identi- 
fying their outlets with national copy, so 
that they may derive the greatest benefit 
from it, and we find it requires very 
little effort other than calling attennon 
to the various schedules to secure tie-ups. 
We have not kept figures but we know 
that the tie-up linage on such accounts 
Atwater-Kent Radio, Kolster Radio, 
Columbia Phonograph and Duco Paints 
has equalled or exceeded the national 
linage 


as 


“Our system here is to turn over each 
national schedule, where there is a pos- 
sibility of securing tie-ups, to our tie-up 
man, and he immediately catalogs every 
possible prospect. We use the telephone 
on a great many of these calls, and do 
not try to sell the retailer a great amount 
of space, although we find that where a 
year or two ago the retailer ran one or 
two inches of copy he is now using from 
eight to as high as 40 inches, in some 
cases 

“The only thing we can suggest on 
the part of the national advertisers which 
will make tie-up copy easier to sell is to 
remove the restrictions which some of 
the advertisers have which will not per- 
mit the retailer to use tie-up copy at the 
top or bottom of the national ad 

“Some of them even ask for tie-ups on 
different pages of the paper, and, of 
course, the retailer when he does tie-up 
wants to get as near to the national ad 
as possible.” 

In Nashville, Tenn., dealers are becom- 
ing more and more impressed with the 
value of tie-up advertising, and hence 


easier to sell, according to K. C, Cayce, 
director of national advertising for the 
Nashville Banner 

“One of the most successful tie-up 
campaigns that comes to my mind at the 
present was the one last fall on Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum,” Mr. Cayce stated. 
“The national campaign amounted to 587 
inches The local tie-ups, 532 inches. 
The majority of this local tie-up copy 


would not have been run except in con- 
nection with the national campaign 


“We make every effort to call on 
every local dealer on any national ae- 
count, and especially those which have 
requested tie-ups. There are some na- 
tional advertisers who consider tie-ups 
objectionabl 

“In our opinion, national advertisers 
can make tie-up copy easier to sell by 


allowing it on the same page, 
surrounding the national copy. It is very 
hard to sell local tie-up when we are 
prohibited from placing it on the same 
page with the national copy.” 

Although newspapers are meeting sue- 
cess in selling dealer tie-up space as the 
above experience stories show, the task 
is not a simple one. Next week E. A. 
Hartford, national advertising manager 
of the Los Angeles Times and W. J. 
3yrnes, director of research for the 
Chicago Tribune, will discuss the per- 
plexities met with in dealer solicitation. 


if possible, 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES SHOW LINAGE LOSS DURING APRIL 
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38 cities listed 7 show 


157 papers listed 42 show gain 
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Cities 


_— compiled by Epitor & PuBLISHER 

ew York Evening Post Statistical De- 
ds that 157 newspapers in 38 cities during 
1928, printed 151,618,260 lines, a loss of 8,980,- 
1927. The summaries follow: 


31 show loss 
106 show loss 


























1928 1927 
New York -15,728,878 > 20,306 Gain 
SED = cacccovecsesds 8,160,180 8 364,454 Loss 
qPhiladelphia ........ 7, 7,039, 836 7, 651,057 Lose 
Detroit 5,301, ‘114 89,418 Gain 
Cleveland 4,172,100 52,500 Loss 
8t Louis 4,445,040 151,920 Loss 
Boston 6,954,777 390,805 Loss 
Baltimore 4 613 363,163 Loss 
Los Angeles 7,492,085 881,670 Loss 
3uffalo 3,655,002 26.760 Loss 
San Francisco 4,830,978 346,153 Loss 
Milwaukee 3,398,404 196,548 Lose 
Washington ...... 4,921,033 408,645 Loss 
Cincinnati 3,963 596 216, RSS Loss 
New Orleans 4,214,643 Loss 
Minneapolis 8,270,054 Loss 
Seattle on 8,185,196 Loss 
Indianapolis ........ 3,130, 524 Loss 
Denver ceig 3 x Loss 
Providence 3,008,902 Loss 
Columbus 3,665,933 Loss 
Louisville 3,048,996 Loss 
St. Peul 2,862,594 Lass 
Oakland ...... 2,591,134 6 Loss 
Omaha > ‘ 36, 1,801,291 134,895 Gain 
Birmingham _a 932, S88 2,818,690 114,198 Gain 
Richmond ... 1,905,218 2,063,222 158.004 Loss 
PENG wcosvnee ...+. 2,761,000 3,205,698 533,708 ‘Loss 
Houston . “< 3 287,802 3,327,044 39,242 Loss 
Des Moines .........- 1,624,282 7 90,509 Loss 
Atlanta > 8,127,092 131,401 Gain 
Kansas C ity, Mo 3,649,489 156,814 Gain 
Memphis 2,727,361 50,401 Loss 
Newark 2, 866.068 3. 004 ‘0938 138.025 Loss 
Pittsburgh 4,419,191 6.324.962 1,905,561 Loss 
Portland, Ore 2.957.270 3.679.100 420,830 Loss 
Rochester, N. Y 3,433,253 3,279,788 296.535 Loss 
long Beach, Cal 1,527,512 1,370,345 157,167 Gain 
Totals - 151,618,260 160,598,867 8,980,607 Loss 
+Note references under individual newspaper linage 
NEW YORK 
1928 1927 
American 1,186,638 1,105,644 80,994 Gein 
Herald Tribune 1,798,790 1,708,922 at Gain 
TRGB cccccccccvesccess 2,865,656 2,602,354 263, Gain 
Th on neikestaeeee 1,280,080 1,367,512 87, 422 Lass 
*Mirror (Tab) 168,588 274,588 115,000 Loss 
News (Tab)..........+-- 918,376 789,062 129,314 Gain 
*Pvening Graphic ...... 103,728 Loss 
*Pvening Journal ...... 132,622 Loss 
*Pvening Post ......... 61,184 Loss 
*Pvening Worid 4 26,224 Gain 
OBER 2. cccccccccccccess 1,521,622 66,372 Loss 
STelegram ......+s0+++s 362,408 378 Loss 
Brooklyn Eagle ...... 1, 761. 1, —, 614 143,314 Gain 
Brooklyn Times 515. {14 69,416 Loss 
Standard Union ........ 430, 614 » 212 18,598 Loss 
Totals .....sccccsesss 15,728,878 15,708,572 20,306 Gain 
CHICAGO 
1928 1927 
*Dalily News ......+.-- 1,948,407 2,050,755 102, 348 Loss 
ie: St. diskasniee 3,005,940 3,005,001 F Loss 
Herald-Examiner ...... 1, 15 32, 327 Loss 
TPES .cccccccccccccecs Loss 
®American ......++- ° 1,2 p c Loss 
®Journal ......c2es0- 3,462 Loss 
Totals ...cccccccceces 8,168,180 8,524,614 364,434 Loss 
PHILADELPHIA 
1928 1927 
Inquirer ......+--+++++- 1,776,840 1, 867, 675 90,835 Loss 
MOCGTE ..ccccccsccecsce 688,625 33,085 Loss 
Ledger ......sccceccees 1,295,751 37,678 Loss 
*Bvening Ledger ......- 1,193,083 199,792 Loss 
*Bulletin ......++++++- 1,649,172 ; 75,067 Loss 
*Sun 195,070 Loss 
PNOWS ....ccccccecs 436,365 435,895 470 Gain 
Totals ....ccrccssecs 7,039,836 7,690,893 651,057 Loss 
Sun discontinued February 4, 1928. 
DETROIT 
1928 1927 
2,709,812 2,744,210 Loss 
1,204,804 1,142,302 Gain 
1,385,916 1,414,602 28,686 Loss 
5, 390, 532 5,301,114 89,418 Gain 
Plain Dealer 563, 12,225 Loss 
News Leader 96, : 38,475 Gain 
SPEED 2 ccccscccccceces 1,359,975 1,45 38, 725 78,750 Loss 
Totals ......++. «eee. 4,119,600 ~ 4,172,100 52,500 Loss 
ST. LOUIS 
1928 1927 
Post-Dispatch ......-.. 1,627,920 2,100,840 472,920 Loss 
Globe-Democrat ....... 1,434,600 1,321,800 112,800 Gain 
PBtar ...cccccses eecces 869,100 652,500 216,600 Gain 
FAmMGS  .n ccc cccccesecs 361,500 369,900 8,400 Loss 
Totals ......-seseees 4,293,120 4,445,040 151,920 Loss 
BOSTON 
1928 1927 
Herald ......- poéese -. 1,413,598 1,502,199 88,601 Loss 
GlODe ...-2eeeeeee oe 1,453,252 1,476,829 23,577 Loss 
Post ..ccccccccese «sees 1,152,392 1,104,166 48,226 Gain 
dvertiser ......-.+- -. 416,836 497,731 80,895 Loss 
*American .....++++++ - 892,227 477 0 84,798 Loss 
Traveler .....-.++++++ 1,095,137 1,198,804 103,667 Loss 
*Transcript .......+.. 640,530 698,028 57,498 Loss 
Totals ......eeeeeees 6,563,972 6,954,777 390,805 Loss 


BED weeds cctsvnes 
*Evening Sun 
American 


GE. ntnetewsassee 
Morning American, 
289,378 lines in April, 





- 1,476,162 









BALTIMORE 
I 517,362 


1927 
1,481,164 
1,644,954 

7 


36,198 Gain 
168,772 Loss 


- 231,641 61,556 Loss 









° 641,225 773,599 132,374 Loss 
> 346,060 383, 719 5,659 Loss 
. 4,212,450 4,575, 613 363,163 Loss 
which suspended April 1, 1928, carried 


included in above total 























1927, not 
LOS ANGELES 

1927 
Times 2,297,316 164,290 Loss 
Pxaminer 1,941,869 114,880 Loss 
*Express ( 132,314 Loss 
*Herald 1,5 500,902 Loss 
*Record 470, 148 112,308 Loss 
News 304,290 176 Loss 
Totais 6,007,415 7,492,085 854, 670 Loss 

BUFFALO 

1928 1927 
Courier ........++0.+-. 963,721 887,889 75,832 Gain 
Dts hcnennananetae 1,179,053 1,261,465 82,412 Loss 
PE wbinessooceuaaaa 1,485,468 1,505,648 20,180 Loss 
TED swsesaessveseed 3,628,242 3,655,002 26,700 Loss 

SAN FRANCISCO 

1928 1927 
SGD. wctsaccesoss 1,012,718 973,868 38,850 Gain 
De sosteeseeeeos 1,612,165 1,708,166 96,001 Loss 
rrr 510,720 552,244 41,524 Loss 

Mn Svbwatecneudoetes 734,482 903,742 
PD \stcsiesds stben de 614,740 692,958 
WEED acacccesscendo 4,484,825 4,820,978 346,153 Lose 
Journal ‘ 18,028 Losa 
Sentinel 639, 913 19,674 Loss 
*Leader 260,257 60,947 Loss 
*Wisconsin 762,864 97,899 Loss 
Dn a sacksaceeeune 3,201, R56 3,398,404 196,548 Loss 
WASHINGTON 

1928 1927 
Star . 2,209,846 2,583,522 283,676 Loss 
Post TT TITTTI TT TTT 842,519 864,385 21,866 Loss 
*Eve ning BED csencds 624,431 680,358 55,927 Loss 
Herald .. S0sese00 554,573 548,422 6,151 Gain 
*Evening News. oenseese 191,019 244,346 58,327 Loss 
Totals .- 4,512,388 4,921,033 408,615 Loss 

CINCINNATI 

1928 1927 
SD tis éGb6e ee neds» 832,048 978,894 146,846 Loss 
Pl ss soles hae 1,285,060 1,463,098 178,038 Loss 
Enquirer 1,348 1,244,390 84,406 Gain 
Tribune 2300, 804 277,214 23,590 Gain 


Total 


3,963, 596 


. 3,746,708 216, 888 Loss 


NEW ORLEANS 














1928 
Times-Picayune 1,715,523 20,619 Loss 
DE wetope boss ¥byvase 894,3 389 161,957 Loss 
PED: Sansseccesseoses 806,871 2,433 Loss 
Es 459,997 152,834 Loss 
Totals .. 3,876,780 4,214, 643 337,863 Loss 
"MINNEAPOLIS 
1928 1927 
WEED. Sc0sedsovesede 1,218,968 1,345 126,990 Loss 
Journal 1,260,717 1, 95,244 Loss 
RID cccesevesccsences 486,990 61,145 Loss 
Totals 2,966,675 3,250,054 — 283,379 Loss 
*No Sunday edition 
SEATTLE 
1928 1927 
Post-Intelligencer ..... 1,047, 144 1,026,690 20,434 Gain 
DE céintaabatsesdaks 1, 1,474,816 102,508 Gain 
*Star A 563,668 41,958 Loss 
*Union-Record . 120,022 ce eee 
ee 3,146,178 3,185,196 39,018 Loss 




















Union-Record suspended publication Feb., 1928, 
INDIANAPOLIS 

1927 
1,820,787 283,023 Loss 
$ 1,112,196 10,680 Gain 
*Times 469. SSH 518, 961 49,077 Loss 
TED oc nsvnnsese eee 3,130,524 3,451 944 821,420 Loss 

DENVER 

1928 1927 
SELL 664,636 899,472 234,836 Loss 
rr 1,220,576 1,268,540 47,964 Loss 
CE. cc ccncccceneste 463,£20 893,452 429,632 Loss 
~~, Meret iT TTT) + 336 028 28 270, 088 65,940 Gain 
WIGS oh csc ctesscsun . 2,685, 080 3,331, 552 646,492 Loss 

PROVIDENCE 

1928 1927 
DEMO > cecncccncstered 977,574 911,047 66,527 Gain 
SEE. sccccccceense 1,256,577 1,308,619 52,042 Lose 
TRIDEMD oo cc cc ccsceeees 352,257 379,868 27,611 Loss 
IPO cccegce eseapeces 379,895 409,368 29.473 Loss 
TURNED .ccccvcccccama 2,966,303 3,008,902 42,599 Loss 

COLUMBUS 

1927 
a . 2,005,316 1,902,212 103,104 Gain 
TOMO wccccccscedcces 646,751 654,906 8,155 Loss 
SERINE lc ccc cccsccnce 999,156 1,108,815 109,659 Loss 
TONES. pwcccsecccsen 3,651,223 3,665,933 14,710 Loss 

LOUISVILLE 

1928 1927 
Courier-Journal ........ 1,346,643 1,376,946 30,303 Loss 
Hleralé-Post ....2...00% 771,602 683,825 7,777 Gain 
CHUB oc sccccccccesecs 1,120,828 1,256,783 135. 955 Loss 
Totals .ncccccccccses 3,239,073 3,317,554 78,481 Loss 


ST. PAUL 

















1927 
THAAD 2c cccccccces 1,004,444 
rere esceces 923,902 
OMS. cacvec desosdeeouee 934,248 
DORMS ccccccccscccce 2,640,932 2,862,594 
OAKLAND 
1928 1927 
NEED cv csccccccoceses 1,640,058 1,651,146 
*Post-Inquirer ......... 29,640 939,988 
SNE 2 écvssewhececs 2,469,698 2,591,134 
OMAHA 
1928 
World-Herald ......... 1,158,906 
PPD aowecdsoveics 777,280 
| 1,936,186 1,801,201 
BIRMINGHAM 
1928 1927 
Age-Herald ........+5.. 781,970 4621,152 
DD owoceces evscceve 1,579,410 1,610,406 
TIONG svcccccspsevicven 571,508 587,132 
MEE. si ccvrcbacncte 2,932,888 2,818,690 
Sunday Age-Herald merged into Sunday News 
includes 238,784 in four Sunday issues 
RICHMOND 
1928 1927 
*News-Leader ........ 991,746 1,139,894 
Times-Dispatch ....... 913,472 923,328 
WONNEE cécccpossccscn 1,905,218 2, 063, 229 
DAYTON 
1928 1927 
SEND ésewecesgensanons 1,349,320 1,593,312 
Pn. «cv.seheobamh 782,572 1,006 564 
ere 630,098 696,822 
SNE wdescnbockwaas 2,761,990 3, 295, 698 
HOUSTON 
1928 1927 
GED: -oncecdeseeeas 1,424,024 1,345,274 
Post-Dispatch ........ 1,169,518 1, 
co Py ee 694,260 774,326 
En Aeseednes 3,287,802 8,827,044 
DES MOINES 
1928 1927 
PONTEEE cc ccativcocons 779,398 776,871 
PEND vcccccenscesen SS4,884 937,920 
Pee ty es 1,624,282 1,714,791 
*No Sunday edition, 
ATLANTA 
1928 1927 
Constitution 1,002,671 870,240 





Journal 1,382,382 





Georgian American 743,456 
WOR 643000000800 3,127,092 2,996,078 
KANSAS CITY 
y 1927 
SE sxsavansased : 478,974 
*Post 546, 439 453,949 
*Star 828,385 896. v74 





(morning) 
Star epvepecee 


1,711,209 


3,492,675 


Totals 3,640,489 


MEMPHIS 








1928 1927 
Commercial Appeal 1,285,207 1,258,551 
*Appeal “ 609 567 677,915 
*Press-Se imitar ee 832,587 821,206 
Totals 5 oe neers 2,727,361 2,575,762 

NEWARK 

192% 1927 
. ar 1,848,464 1,988,673 
eo 1,017, 04 1,015,420 
MEE sido cssevence 2,866,068 3,004,003 

PITTSBURGH 

1928 1927 
*Post-Gazette A. ae ore 
Press pees toencnen 2,308,052 2,407,020 
Sun- Telegraph ery 1,430,248 ste evdsee 
DED  cctews soeseoer 824,544 
*Chronicle-Telegraph 1,087,716 
En. &'s:4 awed ds: « ebeeesss 862,442 
ee 717,626 
CO er 4,419,401 6,324,962 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

1928 1927 
tO Ee 376,194 538,888 
Oregonian .......... 1,058,456 1,192,632 
Oregon Journal 981,974 1,202,852 
I  ccncteese 640,646 444,728 
ME. 00 cccbesas 2,957,270 3,379,100 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

1928 1927 
Democrat & Chronicle 1,391,001 1,618,471 
*Journal-American 918,347 779,157 
*Times-Union ...... 1,123,815 1,332,160 
SEE 46> cccvcs .. 8,433,253 3, 729, 788 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 

1928 1927 
Press-Telegram ..... 1,074,073 988,404 
DU socccccecsossice 8, 430 381,941 
wee “3275 512 1,370,345 








103,096 
41,986 
160,552 


221,662 





11,088 
110,348 


Loss 
Loss 


121,436 Loss 


33,593 Gain 
101,302 Gain 


134,895 Gain 


160,818 
30,996 
15,624 


Gain 
Loss 
Loss 





114,198 
June 1, 


Gain 
1927; 


148,148 Loss 
9,856 Loss 





158,004 Loss 


243,992 
222,992 


Loss 
Loss 
Loss 





"53: 3, 708 Loss 


50 Gain 
Loss 
Loss 


8,7 
37, 


‘ 
9% 
80 ‘006 


Pe- 


39,242 


Loss 


Gain 
} Loss 





Loss 


132,431 Gain 
55,181 Gain 
56,5908 Loss 


131, o14 Gain 


84,482 Gain 
92,490 Gain 
68,589 Loss 
48,431 Gain 


156,814 Gain 


26,656 Gain 
3 





11,291 Gain 


30, 401 Loss 


140,209 Loss 
2,184 Gain 





138,025 Loss 


98,968 Loss 


1,905,561 Loss 


162,694 Loss 
134,176 Loss 
220,878 Loss 
95,918 Gain 












420,830 Loss 








227,380 Loss 
139,190 Gain 
208,345 Loss 


296,535 Loss 










85,660 Gain 
71,498 Gain 







157,167 Gain 
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POLITICAL CARTOONISTS NOW “WARMING UP” 


Heavy Work Ahead for G.O.P. Elephant and Democratic Donkey Created by Tom Nast as Boon to 


His Craft—Famed Cartoonists Describe Their Jobs 


ITH the approaching conventions of 

the two leading political parties of 
the United States not far distant, those 
well known symbolic beasts, the elephant 
and the donkey, are being groomed to do 
battle on the editoriai pages of partisan 
newspapers. Having served faithfully 
since the day long past, when they were 
created by Tom Nast, these political 
beasts are still used to a great extent by 
editorial cartoonists as a weapon of 
ridicule. 

Rollin Kirby, editorial cartoonist of the 
New York World and.winner of the 1921 
and 1924 Pulitzer prizes for cartoons, 
thinks the animals and all other symbols 
of editorial page cartooning are vitally 
necessary in conveying the idea of the 
cartoon to the public. 

“The public recognize the old symbols 
that have been used in editorial page car- 
toons for years. The symbols make it 
easier for them to understand the cartoon. 
I don’t like to vary from the standardized 
symbols. See that bomb?” he pointed to 
the cartoon he had just finished, showing 
a huge, round bomb exploding. ‘“That’s 
the ancient, accepted form of a cartoon 
bomb. No one has thrown a bomb like 
that at anyone in years, but the public 
recognize it more quickly than they would 
a drawing of the new lead pipe bomb.” 

Mr. Kirby has been drawing editorial 
cartoons for 20 years, 15 of them on the 
World. The other five years were di- 
vided between the New York Mail and 
the Evening Sun. He doesn’t think 
there’s anything magic about drawing 
cartoons. 

“It’s just a regular job,” he confessed. 
“It’s the same as being a doctor or a 
hydraulic engineer. I don't want to seem 
upstage, but there really isn’t anything 
different about cartooning. It’s merely a 
good manufacturing job.” 

He thinks the editorial writer has more 
leeway than the cartoonist. 

“The editorial writer,” he claims, “can 
do much more with words than we can 
do with lines and symbols.” 

An extremely opposite view of editorial 
cartooning is held by John Cassel, who 
draws for McClure Syndicate, although 
he questions the effect of political cartoons 
in influencing voters. 

“The effect of the political cartoons is 
more to strengthen the attitude of a per- 
son toward his own party,” Mr. Cassel 
says. “I don’t think it would cause a man 
to change his party affiliations, unless that 
man already had a great incentive to do 
so.” 

Mr. Cassels’s method of working differs 
from most other cartoonists in that he 
does not depend very much on the usual 
symbols. He tries to tie his cartoon 
to some event of every day life familiar 
to the great majority of people. 

‘Explaining his working methods, he 





says. “I skim through the news for an 
tdea. I rarely go through the news 
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Partisan type of political cartoon 
drawn by Nelson Harding. 








By JOHN F. ROCHE 











Roitin Kirpy Joun Casser 


thoroughly at first. Fussing around with 
it confuses me. The first flash of an idea 
gives me something to start on. Then I 
try to find a situation of human interest 
upon which I can build the idea. I try to 
avoid using symbols whenever possible. 
After I finish the cartoon I settle down 




















NEISON HARDING 


Ovutnn HALL 


symbols to use in making the cartoon. 
He was not allowed to touch the type 
himself, but the compositors co-operated 
with him enthusiastically, and in this way 
he made five cartoons, one of which is 
reproduced on this page. 

The cartoons that enliven the editorial 








and read the papers through.” page of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle are 

The New York Evening World is the drawn by Nelson Harding, winner of the 
only daily newspaper by which Mr. Cassel 1927 Pulitzer Prize, as well as that for 
has been employed. He drew cartoons 1926. In his studio on top of the Eagle 
for that paper for 12 years, leaving it last building he surveys a vast expanse of 
year because his political convictions Brooklyn's downtown business section 
clashed with the and strives to draw 
World’s policy of Ree sebbeuceemibar (eee sie ————— cartoons from the 
supporting Gover- |Two-Handed Diplomacy «2. Sy bo Cases] woman's point of 
nor Smith of New : =| view. 


York for the presi- 
dency. He based = 
his action on a con- 
tract he had signed 
with the Worldtwo | 
years ago stating 
that he should be at 
liberty to sever his 
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“Political car- 
toons are drawn 
too much from the 

|} man’s point of 
view,” he claims. 
“Women have the 
vote now, and we 
should try to make 


connections with our cartoons inter- 
the paper in the | esting to them. I 
event that Smith doubt whether they 
should become a_ | fully understand 
candidate for the the cartoon sym- 
Democratic nomi- | bols, the elephant, 
nation. When Gov- | the donkey and the 
ernor Smith’s hat | Tammany tiger. If 
went in the ring, | | they are ‘interested 
Mr. Cassel’s con- | in politics, they 
victions were re- . . probably get the 
spected and the significance of the 
contract was ter- Cartoon constructed from type case cartoons, but if 
minated. by John Cassel during engravers’ politics don’t mean 

Commenting on strike. anything to them, 


his connection with 
the World, Mr. Cassel said, “I always got 
along exceptionally well with the editors 
of the World. They allowed me to work 
in my own way, and never interfered with 
ne. For 12 years our views were in com- 
mon, and when they ceased to be in com- 
mon I didn’t want the job any longer. 
Sometimes I’m surprised that I lasted 12 
years with my strong political convic- 
tions.’ 

Now that he is with a syndicate, Mr. 
Cassel says he is not called upon so much 
to draw partisan cartoons. His work 
must be more generalized. 

“T have to handle politics from a news 
angle, now, when I touch on them at all. 
Most of my editorial page cartoons now 
ire on general news subjects.” 

Discussing the influence of present day 
political cartoons with those of Thomas 
Nast, Mr. Cassel said, “The influence of 
Tom Nast’s cartoons on the public was 
undoubtedly greater than that of modern 
cartoons. The political cartoon was new 
at that time, and people took more interest 
in it.” 

During the photo-engravers’ strike in 
1921 newspapers were left without any 
means of reproducing photographs or 
cartoons. It looked as though the Eve- 
ning World would have to go without a 
cartoon on its editorial page, until Mr. 
Cassel conceived the idea of constructing 
a cartoon from the odds and ends of 
the type racks. He laid aside his crayon 
and drawing board and stood in the com- 
posing room showing a compositor what 





[ don't suppose 

they pay much attention to them.” 

Mr. Harding finds the symbols .very 

useful in ridiculing the opposing party, 
if one works for a partisan paper. 

“A cartoon is a good offensive 
weapon,” he told his interviewer. “If 
you want to direct some good-natured 
satire against the opposing political party, 
the animal symbols come in handy. For 
instance, in satirizing the Republican 
party I draw a picture of an elephant 
in trouble. A worried elephant always 
appears amusing in a picture.” 

Mr. Harding thinks that even partisan 
political cartoons should never be used 
in a way that might give offense to any- 
one. In spite of his feelings on this 
subject, he says that cartoons are bound 
to irritate some one if they are even 
slightly partisan. He often receives 
letters from individuals and organizatiuns 
complaining about certain cartoons he 
has drawn, though they are in strict 
accord with the policy of the Eagle and 
are not meant to offend anybody in the 
least. 

About 50 per cent of the value of an 
editorial page cartoon hangs on the cap- 
tion, Mr. Harding believes. 

“A one-word caption is ideal,” he holds. 
“The picture should be able to tell the 
story itself, but the caption should 
strengthen it so that there isn’t any 
doubt about its getting across. Familiar 
titles of books or plays are valuable for 
use in captions. I build most of my 
cartoons on a caption.” 





In the use of symbols, particularly in 
originating symbols for one’s own work, 
Mr. Harding thinks that the symbol 
should be closely associated to the sub- 


ject it represents. 
“ff I were drawing a cartoon about 
a tariff cut,’ he explained, “I should 


naturally use a cutting implement of some 
sort as a symbol.” 

He is also numbered among those who 
think that an editorial page cartoon is 
most effective when it is directed in favor 
of some campaign with a general appeal. 
The series of cartoons he drew for the 
Eagle’s campaign against ambulance 
chasing in Brooklyn were very success- 
ful, he believes. 

He has been cartooning for the Eagle 
for 20 years with, as he says, “no time 
off for good behavior.” In addition to 
his daily cartoon he writes a few sticks 
of editorial comment which appear on the 
front page of the Eagle every day. 

Among those who draw for the syndi- 

cates is Quin Hall, whose editorial page 
cartoon, drawn for King Features, ap- 
pears in nearly 100 of the smaller Ameri- 
can dailies. Partisan political cartoons 
are out of his field, and he explained 
the job of drawing syndicate cartoons in 
this manner. 

“Human interest is the big factor in 
editorial cartoons that must appear in a 
number of papers. Partisan opinions 
can’t be expressed. Curtoons of general 
interest on political subjects can be used, 
of course, but you can’t take sides. It’s 
a lot like the case of the girl whose 
mother permitted her to go swimming, 
but told her to hang her clothes on a 


hickory limb and ‘don’t go near the 
water.’” 
Mr. Hall believes in injecting humor 


into cartoons whenever it is possible to 
do so. He will use a political situation 
for a cartoon, if it is possible to make 
it amusing and create a laugh for the 
person who sees it. 

On the question of partisan cartoons 
in partisan papers, Mr. Hall agrees with 
those who say that the cartoon does 
more to influence a voter in favor of his 
own party than it does to turn voters 
to the opposing party. 

He also thinks that the animal symbols 
are very valuable. 

“These symbols,” he said, “have been 
built up through generations and even 
the youngsters are acquainted with them. 
They are a godsend to cartoonists. The 
Republican and Democratic parties will 
always be identified with the elephant and 
donkey in cartoons. They can’t break 
away from it.’ 

Mr. Hall has been with the King 
Feature Syndicate three years. Prior to 
that he was with the Chicago Daily 
News, Oklahoma City Times and Kansas 
City Post. 
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General political cartoon of the syn- 
dicate type, drawn by Quinn Hall. 
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~ Romances of American Journalism 


Stories of Success Won by Leaders of the Press 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


I TOT long ago a reporter for the New 

York Evening Post put on his old 
clothes and thus disguised as a tramp 
visited the haunts of hoboes and wrote 
what he saw in a series of stories the 
Post carried. The reporter was Lindesay 
Parrott and the piece he turned in was in 
keeping with the spirit of spring, taking 
stuffy city dwellers out on the long brown 
path celebrated in the prose-poem of 
Walt Whitman. 

The same reporter, 
Post readers with inside information on 
roadside jungles, had “purchased” an un- 
employed laborer put up for sale by 
Urbain Ledoux, known in New York as 
Mr. Zero, friend of the unfortunate. In 
subsequent stories it was told of the 
workingman’s efforts to obtain a job, the 
Post reporter standing by as he tried one 
employment bureau after another. Final- 
ly the man landed a place up country and 
that story had breezed its way in and out 
of the news columns undoubtedly leaving 
behind the feeling among lay people that 
here something something 


before acquainting 


was new, 
different. 
Again, Norman Klein, member of the 


staff of the same paper, discovered a spin- 
ster, who had advertised for a husband. 
This spinster’s story, and her reactions to 
the results of the publicity, ran in the Post 
for several days. 

“All this,” says Julian S. Mason, editor- 
in-chief of the New York Evening Post, 
“is small-town stuff, to be sure, and old 
but the public memory is shorter than 
newspaper memory. What's old yester- 
day is new next year. 

“T am not afraid of using small town 
stunts on a metropolitan paper provided 
they are good.” 

Recalling these stunts of the present 
spring, one likewise remembers it was Mr. 
Mason, who, when he was first made man- 
aging editor of the New York Tribune 
sent six reporters of the Tribune staff 
disguised as tramps to the six leading 
“highbrow” churches of New York to see 
how they would be received. Further 
back to the days when Mr. Mason was 
managing editor of the Chicago Evening 
Post, the time comes to mind when he 
ran an “Eye-sore Campaign,” sending his 
reporters and cameramen out to picture 
and describe the ugliest buildings in 
Chicago with a view to strengthening 
zoning laws. and improving the appear- 
— of the city. 

fr. Mason believes in giving a rather 
oor rein to reporters. In matters of 
news, he wants the stories to be brilliant 
but concise. Bonuses are paid each week 
to reporters who turn in the best written 
stories, the cleverest heads, and the ex- 
clusive tips. A review of the files dis- 
closes that awards were made for the 
story reporting the Sacco- Vanzetti execu- 
tion; the vain attempts to rescue survivors 
of the S-4; exclusive beats obtained by 
reporters during the Queens sewer ex- 
pose; a story showing how fakers were 
swindling the unemployed; the I. R. T. 
strike coverage; and a story of fraudulent 
cancer cures 

Even though Pulitzer judges this year 
were not furnished with material suitable 
for selection of an annual reportorial prize 
winner, Mr. Mason is not worried about 
the future of reporters. Besides keeping 
track of the work of his own staff, he has 
of late been a judge in a “best news 
story” contest being conducted by The 
Bookman and has thereby been given a 
fairly good view of the work being done 
by reporters in other cities from coast to 
coast. 

“I think the stories being written by 
newspaper reporters today are surprisingly 
good,” he said this week. “Some grumpy 
people may contend that the good reporter 
of yesterday no longer exists. I choose to 
differ. He does exist; he flourishes, 
especially in the sense of being a brilliant 
writer. 
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“There were a few outstanding re- 
porters in the old days and a false glamor 
has grown up around some of them. George 
Mallon, who was city editor of the old 
New York Sun, once told me that in 
making up the Sun’s assignment book, the 
problem was not so much covering all the 
news of the day as it was to find two 
subjects for regular Sun stories to be 
written by Frank Ward O'Malley and 
Will Irwin. Today I think more brilliant 
stories are being written independently 
than ever were turned up by the old Sun. 

“It is said that modern reporters use 
the telephone too much. But even that 
has its compensations. By using the tele- 
phone the new day reporter can cover 
the ground quicker than his old time 
brother and spend more time in com- 
position. 

“Men will do good work if placed in an 
atmosphere of appreciation and satisfac- 
tion. It has always been my policy to 
avoid city room shake-ups as much as 
possible. 

“I think there is nothing more im- 
portant in a managing editor’s job than 


to watch the morale and work of the 
young men under him. I believe with 
Charles A. Dana, who said the only rule 
of journalism he knew was to get good 
men who could write and had sound sense 
and give them decent freedom and re- 
sponsibility.” 

Any number of instances of reportorial 
accuracy can be cited by Mr. Mason, 
but there was one example, which, he 
said, has always stuck in his mind. 

“One night,” he recalled, “we received 
a tip on the Herald Tribune that Frank 
A. Vanderlip was going to make a sensa- 
tional speech on the scandal of the 
Harding administration at a smali subur- 
ban meeting. We sent out a young re- 
porter named George Goldsmith, who 
afterwards became dramatic editor of the 
paper. He took down Vanderlip’s speech 
about Harding, a speech afterwards 
known throughout the country for its 
phrase about ‘lifting the edge of a 
shroud.’ 

“Goldsmith transmitted his report by 
telephone to the re-write desk where it 
was handled and got into the paper. The 








speech created a national sensation and 
was the basis of a Congressional investi- 
gation. It stood up absolutely and 
entirely. It was as sound and unshake- 
able as a stenographic report of a court 
reporter. 

“This to me is typical proof of the 
unreasonableness of loose charges about 
newspaper accuracy.” 

On the Evening Post, Mr. Mason has 
placed the duties of managing editor with 
Ralph E. Renaud, and is himself paying 
particular attention to the Post’s editorial 
page. As with most metropolitan papers, 
the Post’s editorial page is built up from 
conferences of editorial writers. Under 
Mr. Mason these conferences are held 
every afternoon at 3 o’clock. Then the 
news of the day is discussed and the page 
of the morrow laid out. 

“TI think these editorial conferences 
should be simple frank talks on the topics 
of the day,” Mr. Mason said. “They be- 
gin to topple when crowned with formal- 
ity. 

“In making up the page I consider it 
one of the most important elements of 
the newspaper. It should be distinct 
from the rest of the paper. Therefore, 
I try to make it strictly a page of opinion. 
Informative editorials are all very well, 
but if there are too many of them the 
page becomes simply another news page 
“It seems a simple matter, but I believe 
important one, to vary the length of 
editorials. They should be neither all 
long nor all short. 

“The editorial page should be brightened 
up with a cartoon and a column. Letters 
to the editor are an important feature 
and belong properly on the editorial page 
They can be made interesting and other 
readers will be stimulated to write in, if 
the editor takes trouble to answer the 
letters he publishes with appended edi- 
torial notes, handing out brickbats as 
well as bouquets. 

“The columnist of the paper should be 
given space on the editorial page. He 
should write mainly in short paragraphs 
and should be the village gossip of the 
paper. Gossipy notes and jokes about the 
people in the public eye are just as inter- 
esting in New York as they are in Inde- 
pendence, Kan.” 

Mr. Mason was graduated into the 
newspaper shop from the wholesale 
grocery business, in which he spent some 
time after receiving his A.B. degree from 
Yale. His first newspaper job was as a 
reporter on the Chicago Record-Herald at 
$15a week. He was 24 then. One of the 
first big stories he remembers was the 
Iroquois fire in Chicago, and he recalls to 
this day the ghastly sight of the bodies of 
victims stacked up on the street like rail- 
road ties. 

After cub days on the Record-Herald. 
Mr. Mason worked for awhile on the 
Chicago Tribune. In 1905, after he had 
been in newspaper work six years. he 
transferred to the Chicago Evening Post 
On this paper he held every job in the 
editorial department except reporting the 
board of trade, and including society re 
porter and sports editor. He was ap 
pointed chief editorial writer of the Eve 
ning Post in 1911 and in 1916 became 
managing editor on that exciting night 
when it was not known whether Hughes 
or Wilson was elected president. 

Six vears ago he came to New York as 
managing editor of the New York 
Tribune, remaining as managing editor of 
the merged Herald Tribune, until Tune 
1926, when he resigned to become editor- 
in-chief of the Evening Post, under Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis. Since then the Evening 
Post has tripled its circulation. A reduc 
tion in price from five to three cents, 
improved mechanical facilities, and a con 
stant application of the theory of get the 
news and play it, all of which have re- 
sulted under Mr. Mason’s regime, have 
been responsible for this advance. 
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CAPT. PATTERSON IS 
LEARNING TO FLY 


President of New York Daily News 
Receiving Instruction from 
Frederick Becker at 
Curtiss Field 


Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, president 
of the New York Daily News, is learn- 
ing to fly at the aviation school at Cur- 
tiss field on Long 
Island. 

“IT don’t ever 
expect to be 
much of a flyer,” 
the Captain said 
to Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. “I am 
taking the 10- 
hour course.” 

Capt. Patter- 
son has com- 
pleted six hours 
of the 10, he said. 
So far all his fly- 
ing has been with 
an instructor and 
dual control. He hasn’t attempted a solo 
flight. Machines used at the school are 
Curtiss J.N.4’s. The instructor’s name 
is Frederick Becker. He would not talk 
for publication. 

Merrie M. Merrill, in charge of air- 
craft instruction, said that Capt. Patter- 
son was the first newspaper publisher to 
study flying at his school. He said a 
number of wealthy sportsmen had taken 
up aviation as a sport. 

Capt. Patterson said that he had no 
intention of buying an airplane for the 
use of the New York Daily News, Chi- 
Tribune or Liberty. It was his 
opinion that it was more profitable for a 
newspaper to charter airplanes when 
needed than to purchase a machine out- 
right. 

The president of the New York Daily 
News and the grardson of Joseph Medill, 
the famous editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, is 49 years old. Lured by the 
romance of the newspaper business he 
left Yale before he was graduated and 
went to China as a war correspondent 
for the Tribune. When the World War 
began he went to Germany, Belgium 
and France also as a correspondent. On 
the entrance of the United States he en- 
listed in the artillery as a private and 
emerged a captain. With Col R. R. Mc- 
Cormick he took over editorship of the 
Tribune in 1914. In 1925 duties of the 
two cousins were divided and Capt. Pat- 
terson came to New York to take charge 
of the News and Liberty, while Col. 
McCormick remained as president of the 
Tribune and in charge of the publishing 
company’s paper mills. 
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Diplomas Conferred on Graduates of 
Club’s School of Advertising 


The annual election of officers of the 
Poor Richard Club, advertising club of 
Philadelphia was held May 21 and the 
commencement of the Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising of the Club 
was held on the following evening. 

Louis F. Wheelock, vice-president and 
advertising manager of Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Son was elected president of the 


Club: Jack Lutz, advertising director, 
W. B. Saunders Company, first vice- 
president; George Maertz, publicity 
manager. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, second vice- 
president; Edward S. Paret, president 
siddle-Paret Press, treasurer; Howard 
F. Kairer, contact executive of the 


Charles Blum Advertising Agency, secre- 
tary. 

The third annual commencement of the 
school of advertising marked the gradu- 


ation of 75 young men and women. 
Franklin Day Advertising Exhibit 
Awards were announced, winners of 


first awards being Mary J. Denton, Marie 
W. Wannemacher, Gilber Cummings and 

arry E. Spain; of second awards, 
Helen Burke, Edna Gane, J. M. Camp- 
bell and Ralph W. Temple. 
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SPEEDED DERBY EXTRA 


The Louisville (Ky.) Herald-Post 
made fast time on its Kentucky Derby 
edition Saturday, May 19, reaching the 
track with an extra before the horses had 
left the judges’ stand, and presenting 
Jockey Chick Lang, who rode Reigh 
Count, the winner, with a copy of the 
paper before he had unmounted. George 
R. Newman, managing editor, was in 
charge of the racing extra. 


TOLERANCE IN NEWS 
ASKED BY WILEY 


Business Manager of N. Y. Times 
Opens Catholic Press Asociation 
Meeting—Says Present Political 

Campaign Will Be Test 


The necessity of tolerance in news 
during the coming political campaign 
was stressed by Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, who 
opened the annual convention of the 
Catholic Press Association in New York 
this week with an address of welcome. 

“This year imposes great responsibili 
ties on all who write news for the lay 
and sectarian press alike,” he said. 
“Whatever may happen politically, the 
first responsibility is tolerance 

“Tolerance in news is not difficult to 
attain. It is necessary only to stick to 
the facts, the simple and complete truth 
If news is intolerant it is not news, but 
propaganda If a Roman Catholic is 
nominated, can render him no 
greater service than to conduct your pub 
lications so that all readers may 
them, “They reported the news 
pletely, accurately, impartially.’ ” 

Mr. Wiley contended it would be 
shameful for the people of the United 
States to confess that a man was popu 
larly barred from the nomination for 


you 


say 
com 


Fourth Estate 


for May 


the Presidency on the grounds of re- 
ligious belief alone. He pointed out that 
freedom of religious thought and free 
dom of speech and press are guaranteed 
under the same amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

In opening his address, Mr. Wiley re 
vealed that it was a Catholic priest, a 
Father Early of Hornell, N. Y., who 
first turned his thoughts to newspaper 
work. 


LONDON DAILY FIGHTS 
COUPON COMPETITIONS 


Sees Built 
Guessing Contests Endangering 
Whole Industry of Advertis- 

ing in Great Britain 





Express Circulations on 


The coupon guessing contest fad carry- 
ing huge prizes indulged in by a number 
of English newspapers has brought an 
attack from the London Sunday Express 
which states that the contests are muddy- 
ing the British circulation situation; 
endangering the growth and development 
of advertising, and awarding prizes 
actually “for almost impossible forecasts 
on sporting events.” 

The Express calls attention to a letter 
which appeared in one of the papers in 
which a reader boasted that he had bought 
1,200 copies of a paper in order to enter 
as many guesses on the coupons they con 
tained. 


[The Express suggests that if news- 
papers wish to indulge in the philan 
thropic business of distributing large sums 


on athletic 
erely that they at 
to the sheet on which 
as they wish to make are 
written It that the day is near 
when advertisers will insist that these 
altered. Statements of 
several large advertisers were carried in 
last week’s Eptror & PUBLISHER. 
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CLEVELAND P. D. NIGHT TRIUMVIRATE 











Left to right 








E. N. Moore, night editor; standing, 
news editor; right, Russell T. Herrick, news editor. 





Spencer Irwin, assistant 
These three, since the 
elevation of Paul Bellamy to the position of editor, are responsible for get- 
ting out the Cleveland Plain Dealer, after Bellamy goes home, around six P. M. 
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550 REPORTERS TO 
COVER G. O. P. MEET 


Seats in Press Section Allotted for 
Both Kansas City and Houston 


13 


Conventions—‘“Jim” Preston 


in Charge 


Approximately 550 seats in the tele- 
graphic press sections have been allotted 
to active newspaper reporters to cover 
the news of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions at Kansas 
City and Houston next month 

Indications are that more active news- 
paper reporters than usual will be on 
hand this year. 

There are two important reasons for 
this: The uncertainty as to who will be 
nominated by either party, and the fact 
that both conventions are being held 
nearer the territorial center of the coun- 


try than usual which makes it possible 
for newspapers of both the East and 
West to send representatives 

The Standing Committee of Corre- 


spondents of the U. S. Senate and House 
of Representatives Press Galleries at a 
meeting on May 11 allocated 531 seats in 
the telegraphic press section of the Kan- 
City convention hall to “working 
newspaper men sending daily telegraphic 


sas 


dispatches” and 551 seats for the Demo- 
cratic convention at Houston. This com- 
mittee has charge this year as usual of 
illotment of all seats for the press sec- 
tions at both conventions. 

Of this group of approximately 550 
ictive newspaper reporters who will 
cover the conventions about 135 will go 
from the U. S. Senate and House press 

lleries here representing their regular 
papers. The larger part of the remaining 


415 will consist of editors, publishers and 
reporters from papers all over the coun- 
try who do not generally maintain special 
correspondents in Washington James 
Preston, superintendent of the Senate 
Press Gallery will leave for Kansas City, 
May 30 

The wire press associations are plan- 
ning to furnish big coverage on the con- 
ventions this year. The A.P., U.P. and 
the I.N.S. and Universal combined have 
each been allotted 13 seats at both con- 
ventions and each association is expected 
to have half a dozen more men working 
outside the convention halls. 

After the Kansas City convention is 
over most of the Washington corre- 
spondents will leave in a group for Hous- 
ton with a stop over at Dallas where they 
will be entertained by the Dallas News. 

From Houston a number of the Wash 
ington correspondents are planning to go 
to New Orleans where entertainment is 
being planned by Col. James M. Thom 
son, publisher of the New Orleans Item 
and business men of New Orleans. From 
there the majority will go by boat to 
New York, leaving on July 4. 

A golf tournament for newspaper men 
attending the Republican National Con 
vantion is scheduled for Sunday, June 
10 at Kansas City. 


THREE DIE IN FIRE 


Three daughters of Joe S. Owen, edi- 
tor of the New Albany (Miss.) Gazette, 
were burned to death early Monday in 
fire which consumed the Owen home 
Mr. and Mrs. Owens escaped after futile 
efforts to save their children. The dead 
are Elizabeth, 17, Dorothy, 13, Helen, 
10. The girls were sleeping upstairs and 
evidently were overcome by smoke be 
fore they could leave their room. 


PRINTS BIBLE “SERIALLY” 


The Parker D.) New Evra, a 
weekly newspaper, has after 22 years and 
8 months, completed printing the Holy 
sible in instalments Chas. Hackett, 
pioneer editor, began instalments and his 
successors have continued the custom 


(S 


CELEBBRATES 50th YEAR 


The Birmingham (Mich.) Ee 
celebrated its 50th anniversary with a 
64-page special edition, May 17, including 
a 48-page tabloid rotogravure section. 
George R. Averill is publisher. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR WEEKLIES 
SUBJECT OF FIELD MANAGERS’ MEET 





H. Z. Mitchell Reports on Visit to Agencies on Behalf of Small 
Papers at Memphis Convention—Consider 
Value of Tie-Up Copy 





By ARTHUR ROBB 


(By Telegraph to Epittor & Pustisner) 
EMPHIS, TENN., May 24.—The 
weekly newspaper as a national ad- 
vertising medium is the principal sub- 
ject occupying the attention of the Na- 


tional Association of State Press Field 
Managers holding their sixth annual 
convention here. The meeting opened 


Wednesday morning and will continue 
through Saturday. Edwin A. Bemis, 
field manager of the Colorado Editorial 
Association, Boulder, Col., president, is 
chairman of the convention which is at- 
tended by 15 of the 18 listed members. 

National advertising for weekly news- 
papers has been sporadically before the 
meeting since its opening, and all phases 
of the subject were co-ordinated in a 
report by H. Z. Mitchell, publisher of 
the Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer and 
——— of the advertising committee of 
the Nationai Editorial Association. Mr. 
Mitchell’s report was presented to the 
fild managers for criticism prior to its 
presentation to the N. E. A., which be- 
gins its annual convention here next 
Monday. Mr. Mitchell related the re- 
sults of a visit made last year to the 
principal national advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies of the country, to learn 
for the N. E. A. what the buyers of 
newspaper space desired from the weekly 
press 

He declared that the weeklies were 
still a small press element in most national 
advertising campaigns, principally be- 
cause weekly publishers did not support 
some central organization which could 
furnish general information concerning 
the weekly field, and also because many 
weeklies had inadequate representation or 
none at all to solicit national advertising. 
He referred to past difficulties between 
weekly newspapers and the American 
Press Association, and although his re- 
port did not specifically recommend to 
N. E. A. members that they appoint the 
American Press Association as national 
advertising representative, it declared 
that conditions which had caused com- 
plaints no longer existed and that many 
of the complaints had been causeed by 
slipshod business methods in newspaper 
offices rather than by errors of the repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Mitchell counselled weekly news- 
paper publishers to keep intimate touch 
with local and state distributors of na- 
tionally advertised goods. He read from 
the May 12 issue of Eptror & PuBLISHER 
the statements of national advertisers 
that they could not obtain the co-opera- 
tion of local dealers in fifty-fifty adver- 
tising campaigns and declared that most 
weekly newspapers did not know that 
such opportunities for advertising ex- 
isted 

He urged that weekly publishers take 
a broad view of compensating representa- 
tives for national advertising, paying 
them for all national accounts whether 
billed by the representative or coming di 


rect from the advertiser or his agency 
This is the prevailing practice of daily 
newspapers, he said, and the weeklies 


lose many accounts by limiting the repre- 

sentative’s commission to business trace 

able to the special’s office. Discussion of 
Mr. Mitchell’s report occupied all of 
the Thursday morning session, prior to 
its adoption. 

John V. Long, field manager of the 
California Press Association, described 
the association’s ‘activity as a clearing 
house for publicity of the state’s numer- 
ous non-protit making community events. 
Paid press agents handled this matter 
prior to two years ago and frequently 
used the publicity of the community event 
as a vehicle for commercial propaganda 

The association appointed a committee 
of publisher members to centred the pub- 
licity. The committee supervises and 
co-operates in gaining acceptance of the 


plan for state-wide publicity from local 
community officials. Members of the as- 
sociation are mutually pledged to use on 
these events only the publicity prepared 


by the committee. Publicity has been 
prepared for all non-commercial com- 
munity and civic activities which were 


willing to pay the nominal cost of its 
preparation. Advertising has not been 
considered in the past, but next year, 
Mr. Long stated, publicity will be pre- 
pared only for events for which adver- 
tising space is bought and the next step 
will be to require a stated minimum of 
paid space. 

Publishers have given full co-operation 
to the committee, Mr. Long said, and only 
two or three important community events 
have not yet accepted the newspapers’ 
conditions. Their allegiance to the plan 
is expected shortly, he declared, as they 


are not getting the publicity needed for 
the success of their undertakings. 

Radio advertising, the Wednesday dis 
cussion brought out, is looked upon skep 
tically by country publishers. They re 
gard it in the class with outdoor signs 
and motion picture films, an experiment 
whose results are difficult to check. Its 
future, they feel, will be determined by 
public sentiment. 

Publishers using accident insurance 


policies as circulation builders face a dar 
ger, several managers pointed out, in that 
they may be offering the policies of con- 


cerns not licensed in their states. 

Those present include: President Ed 
win A. Bemis, Boulder, Col.; Ole Buck, 
Nebraska Press Association, Lincoln, 
secretary-treasurer; O. W. Little, Kan- 
sas Press Association, Alma; James W. 
Weir, West Virginia Printers & Pub- 
lishers’ Association 


Washington State Press 
Association, Seattle; John V. Long, 
California Press Association, Los An- 
geles; Len W. Feighner, Michigan Press 
Association, Nashville. 

J. S. Hubbard, Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia; Harry B. Rutledge, Ok- 
lahoma Press Association, Norman; 
Harris Ellsworth, Oregon Press Associa- 
tion, Eugene. 


Fed Kennedy, 


F ourth Estate 


for 





— 


DROPS PEN FOR DRIVER 








Grantland Rice, New York Herald 
Tribune sports writer and winner of 
the prize for low gross score in the 
first spring tournament of the 
Artists’ and Writers’ Golf Associa- 
tion at the Rockwood Hall Country 
Club, Tarrytown, New York, May 22. 


Sam Haislet, Minnesota Press Asso 
ciation, Minneapolis; Grant L. Caswell, 
lowa Press Association, Ames, Ia.; H. C. 
Hotaling, secretary, National Editorial 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. E. C, Rowe, Ohio State Press 
ciation, Columbus; Jay W. Shaw, New 
York Press Association, Elmira; Erwin 
Funk, vice-president, National Editorial 
Association, Rogers, Ark. 

H. Z. Mitchell, Bemidji (Minn.) Pion- 
cer; W. C. Jarnagin, ——. Iowa 
Press Association, Storm Lake, Ia.; 
Wright A. Patterson, Western News- 
paper Union, Chicago; Fay C. Parsons, 
president, New i 2 Press Association, 
Cortland, N. Y.; R. Kuhle, president, 
Nebraska Press Patter a Leigh, Ne- 
braska. 


A sso- 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDITORS MEET 


May 26, 








Editors 
Club, 
Left to right, seated: 
ward, Bronx Board of Trade; 


American Citizenship; 


of New York foreign language newspapers met at the Town Hall 
ew York, last week to discuss questions affecting the foreign born. 
D. A. Hikijian, editor of Gotchaag; William R. Hay- 


Harold Field, executive director of the League 
for American Citizenship; Nathaniel Phillips, 


president of the League for 


Sarka Hrbkova, editor of the Czechoslovakian news- 
paper; Gero M. Ukas, editor of Serbian Daily; L. 


A. Mokarzel, editor of Al 


Hoda. Left to right, standing: Oscar S. Korff, Russky Golos; Herman Schram; 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo; A. T. Polzoides, editor, Atlantis; A. N. Rygg, editor, 
Nordisk Tidende; Gavin D. High, New York Sun. 
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FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
CLUBS CONVENE 


Continental Advertising Congress Meet 
in Paris for Five Days, Is Result 
of I. A. A. Meeting in London 





Delegates from Great Britain and 13 
European countries attended the first 
meeting of the Continental Advertising 
Congress which convened in Paris May 
22 and ran until the end of the week. 
The Association is a direct outgrowth 
of the convention of the International 
Advertising Association held in London 
in 1924, and its purpose is to learn and 
apply American methods to the European 
advertising situation. 

4 Woodbridge, president of the 
I. A. A.; H. R. Swartz, vice-president 
and Arthur W. Tager of the New York 
Advertising Club are attending the meet- 
ings. 

One of the first activities of the body 
was to be drafting a constitution and 
taking steps toward joining the I. A. A 

American speakers were to give their 
opinions on the best methods of obtain- 
ing advertiser acceptance of advertising 

values as it exists in this country today. 
she advertising men believe that 
the European advertiser has been edu- 
cated to a certain understanding of the 
American attitude and that the time is 
ripe for practice of American methods, 

President Doumergue received the dele- 
gates Wednesday as guests of France. 


MERRETT MADE PARTNER 


t 


Member of Miller Special Agency Joins 
Roe and Stevens 


Arthur H. Merrett, Jr., has been made 
a partner in the firm of special repre- 
sentatives now known as Roe, Stevens, 
Merrett Co., of 
New York. 

Mr. Merrett 
will be married 
to Catherine L. 
Johnson of 
Crestwood, N. Y, 
on June 2, After 
a honeymoon they 
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will live in Mt. 
Vernon. 

Graduated 
from the Uni- 
versity of 
Michigan img 
1921, Mr. Mer-§ 

A. H. Merrett, Jn. ‘ett spent about 
; a year. with 
Dodge Brothers Motor Company. Next 





he worked on the Plumbers’ Trade Jow- 
nal and with the Class Journal Company. 
For two years he was connected with 
Charles E, Miller, special representative 


MOORE GOES TO PERU 
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N. Y. Mirror and Boston Advertiser 
Publisher Sails for Diplomatic Post 

_ Alexander P. Moore, owner and pub 

lisher of the New York Daily Mirror and 

the Boston Advertiser, left New York 

this week to assume his new diplomatit 




















post as Ambassador to Peru. It is ex 
pected he will return for a visit to th 
U. S. in several months. 

During his absence Victor Watsom 
editor, George D’Utassy, business maf 
ager, W. E. Moffett, advertising directo 
and Pete Bloom, circulation managef 






will be in executive charge. 
Mr. 








Moore was appointed Peruvi 
minister by President Coolidge. Pres 
dent Harding made him Ambassador tf 






Spain. 





JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 


John F. Lowther, who‘has been a met 
ber of the New York Herald Trib 
financial department for 15 years, 
assistant financial editor for several yez 
has become associated with the New Yo 
stock exchange firm of Jackson Broth 
3oesel & Co., of 26 Broadway. Mr. Lo 
ther will be succeeded by C. Norm 
Stabler, who has been specializing in i 
dustrials for the Herald Tribune. 
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OOO Os Lf rm The modern test of a good news- 
Jin | OO OO OO = paper is not alone how great an 


~ “> = _ \ area it covers in its circulation, but 
e \ also what sort of standing it has “‘at 


home.” In reader preference, it is 


Tae ee ne : far more important that “home 
do oo 38 OO folks” indicate their choice by ac- 


ceptance of a newspaper as a day- 

in-and-day-out institution, than to 
have a large number of “mail or- 
der’”’ readers. 


The Florida Times-Union covers 
Jacksonville. Its home- delivered 
circulation is constant — daily and 

Sunday. It is a seven-times-a-week 
edn x j visitor in three out of four Jackson- 
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EXPLAINS PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS 
OF ADVERTISING COPY PREPARATION 





Dr. Watson, Author of the Psychology of Behaviorism, Says 
What People Are “Conditioned on” Counts in Copy 


Appeal—Advocates 


News Angle in Ads 





T’S what the people are “conditioned 

on” that counts in the preparation of 
advertising copy. 

The term, “conditioned on,” was 
created by Dr. John Broadus Watson, 
writer of the psychology of behaviorism, 
and a vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York adver 
tising agency, and he sprang it on a 
crowd of advertising agency men attend 
ing a lecture at the Art Center in New 
York the other day. The subject of his 


lecture was “How We Behave Toward 
Advertisements.” Dr. Watson told of 
laboratory tests involving a contraption 


to fit on the inside surface of the cheek 
by attaching a certain part to an air 
pocket with the tube out to test response 
by the dripping of saliva 

“Out of the entire discourse followed by 
pertinent questions from the floor the 
main point appeared to be, as succinctly 
exptessed by Dr. Watson that “the fun 
dangental stimulus will produce the reac 


other object and 


tion and you take any 

condition the individual so that the con 
ditioned stimulus will bring about the 
same reaction, You haven't produced 


order or logic, bit have set up a physi 
ological response.” 


Earlier in his address, Dr. Watson had 
admitted that there was a lot of “bunk” 
in psychology. but later had added that 
the reaction sought 1 advertising was 
simple enoug! 

“We want the man to reach in his 
pocket and go down and purchas« That 


is the reaction. What we are struggling 
with is the finding of the stimulus which 
will produce that,” the lecturer said. 

Explaining his reasoning by example, 
Dr. Watson pointed out that copy writers 
try always to put the news element into 
their headlines, “because we are funda- 
mentally conditioned on newspapers.” 
He said advertising was changing its 
point of view today and that the copy of 
20 years ago was “pretty close to modern 
times in advertising.’ 

“There never was a better kind of ad 
vertisement than the old patent medicine 


copy,” he said. “There never was any 
thing that made people go into their 
pockets faster. We broke away from 


that 15 or 17 years ago and began hunt 
ing for a different sales story. I am not 


ready to condemn this. I don’t know 
how long this other will work. We are 
working on a logical story We fill 
them full of copy and make them like 
it. Reason why copy. I am not saying 
it doesn’t work. 

“On the other hand, it seems we are 
switching around into a little more 


primitive type of thing no matter how 
elegantly done, into the so-called per 
sonal type of advertising, where, instead 
of saying Mrs. Soandso liked this and 
it cured her of boils, etc., we have now 
dressed up our advertising and we get 
Mr. Soandso, someone known, to en- 
dorse our product. We have gone back 
to something people have already been 
conditioned on and fhere may or may 
not be any relation between this person 
and a certain kind of cigarettes or this 
person and a certain brand of cosmetics; 
but the point is you lead in with this 
thing that the individual is already con- 
ditioned on and then put in the cigarette 
or the cosmetic, although there may not 
necessarily be a logical relationship be- 
tween them at all.” 

After noting the deficiencies of maga- 
zines of national circulation as giving 
identical stimuli to persons and localities 
variously “conditioned,” Dr. Watson 
pointed out that “of course there are the 
newspapers.” But he found fault with 
the medium, because it too, he said, was 
tending toward mass production, and he 
omplained of the “staleness” of yester- 
day’s newspaper. He wanted “good 
mavazines” for the different sections, 
Middle West, New England, etc. In- 
stead of charting the market sectiors, 
he would chart psychological centers. 


Dr. Watson’s device for testing re- 
sponse based on an experiment con- 
ducted by Pavlov, who took his dog and 
opened up the salivary gland and with a 
little wax attached to a funnel so that 
the saliva—the response—would run out 
drop by drop. 

“I didn’t want to maim my dogs,” Dr. 
Watson said. “I am rather fond of dogs. 
So 1 decided to work on human beings. 
We devised a little apparatus to fit on 
inside the surface of the cheek by attach 
ing a certain part to an air pocket with 
the tube out through which we could 
make the saliva drop where we could 
look at Tg 

Given a “fundamental or unconditioned 
stimulus and reaction to start with,” Dr 
Watson 1 he could take “anything 


is 


boasted 
in the universe and make that gland flow. 

In the case of his saliva dropping de 
vice the unconditioned stimulus, he said, 
was acid put on the tongue. The uncon 


ditioned response is the dripping of th 
aliva 

Dr. Watson held up a small wooden 
object for the audience to look at 

“If I hold this up t subject and 
let him Icok at it when I have him with 
my device connected doesn’t make 
the salivary glands fl a bit. But 
if every time I hold it up I immediately 
put a drop of acid on his tongue it will 
take just tour or tive trials before | can 
throw away the acid and make the saliva 
come without a drop of acid. So far as 
speed is concerned, it is as high as acid 
lf I don't like that I can make it do the 


same thing with a piece of yellow chalk. 


| have utter control 

“Association of ideas has nothing to 
do with it. We don't know a thing about 
association of ideas. We go on the basis 


that there is no sucn thing. Not by one 
jot or title can you make your glands 
behave by willing them You can't 
will a thing and make it come true 


You can't will that your salivary glands 
flow faster or slower, but by this tech 
nique I can make it behave any way | 
want.” 


PRESS SPEEDILY REPAIRED 


(I1l.) 
May 


Cum- 
18, 15 
the evening 


Thé press of the Danville 
mercial-News broke down, 
ininutes after the run 
edition had started \ telephone call 
was put through to the Battle Creek 
firm which manufactured the press, and 
a messenger with repair parts was 
rushed to Danville by train. The repairs 
were made that night and the regular 
morning edition for the 19th was de- 
livered to all subscribers, including 
those who had missed the evening edition 
of the previous day. A new press is 
being built for the Commercial News 
and will soon be ready for installation. 


REPEAT 
ORDERS 


are the highest endorsement 
obtainable 


After many years of serv- 
ice it is not the number of 
publishers served, but rather 
the number of times we have 
served particular publishers 
that we consider the real 
measure of our achievements. 

Special Editions 
dustrial Pages. 


John B. Gallagher Company 


45 West 45th Street 
New York City 


on 
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Charles J. Stark, President of Penton 
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ity until 1925 when the property was sold 
Since then he has been with the editorial 
department of the Express which la 


Company, Succeeds J. H. Bragdon 
of 


Charles J. Stark, president 


Penton Publishing Company of Clev 


Meial Trade, 
Trade 
Foundry, J 


publishers of Daily 


Delaware, 


May 23-25. 





Review 


Shawnee - on-the- 


Mr. Stark suc- 


year absorbed the Free Press. 


the 
eland, 
Iron 


Six Advertisers, Three 


farin. 


Pa., 


Stanley-Fabian Corporation, 


24 NEW A. B. C. MEMBERS 


Agencies, 


Review and Eleven Newspapers on List 
Power Boating, Twenty-four new members have bee 
was elected presi- admitted to the Audit Bureau of Cir. 
dent of the ; As- culation, according to a recent announce. 
sociated Business ment of the A. B. C. They are: 
Papers at their Advertisers : Chase & Sanbom 
fourth annual Boston, Mass.; A. B. Dick Company, 
executive conter- Chicago; Louis K. Liggett Company 
ence, held at New York City; Royal Baking Powde 


Company, New York City; Singer Sey. 
ing Machine Company, New York City; 


Newark 


C. J. Starx ceeds Pig vis _ Advertising Agents: Blaker Advertis| 
9p pi faite ing Agency, Inc., New York City; E.1 
oT a. J1LoTe 


than 70 members attended the conference. 


Howard Company, Inc., New York City 
Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta, Ga. 





Mr. Bragdon and Frederick M. Feiker, ~ Newspapers: Brockton (Mass.) Pilot 
managing director, spoke at the opening Chicago (Ill.) Daily Journal - Connelia 
meeting, Wednesday, afternoon. A beef- zille (Pa.) News: Fall River (Mass. 
steak dinner was held in the evening and Globe: Greensboro (N. C ) Record 
a golf tournament featured Thursday Hamilton (O.) Daily News : Jefferse 
afternoot City (Mo.) Daily Capital News: Lq 


MARKS 50th ANNIVERSARY 


Clarence M. Andrews of the 
(Pa.) Express celebrated his 50th anni- 
ersary in newspaper work, May 20. 


Easton 


s a reporter on the Easton Free 


Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin. 
Weekly Newspaper: 
He /orwm, Washington, D. C. 


Farm Papers: 


Angeles (Cal.) La Opinion; Philadel phi 
(Pa.) Tageblatt; Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot} 


The Fellowsh 


Maritime Farmer, 




















































in 1878 and became editor and part--John; N. B.: National Farm 
wher of the paper in 1885. He was Washington (D. C.) Business Paper 
made managing editor and general man- Engineering & Contracting, published 
ager in 1904. He remained in this capac- Chicago, III. 
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lation 


The Playgroun 


AKE your plans now ®-- 
zest-renewing vr 
this unspoiled r!-- 


+ the soothir Reproduc- 


tion of a Mich- 
igan Tourist and Resort As- 
sociation national advertise- 
ment calling new prospects 
to Michigan. 


Grand Rapids Press 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 


Michigan 
During the Summer 


From early June until late in 
October there is a steady trek 
of tourists to the pleasure spots 
of Michigan. The universal 
appeal of beautiful lakes and 
resorts has made this state the 
playground of the nation and 
insures this annual influx of 
extra buyers. 


They come with the idea of 
spending and have the money 
to spend. 


The Booth Newspaper Area is 
increased in buying population 
two, three and fourfold. Retail 
business is maintained at peak 
throughout the months that are 
“dull” in many other markets. 


It pays to keep schedules 
running in Michigan 
all through the summer 


Flint Daily Journal 


Combined Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 


2 


71,662 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 
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J. E. LUTZ, Western R 
6 North Michigam Ave., Chicago 


Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily New 
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Greatest Advertising Gain 
In The United States 


SNe NEW YORK TIMES advertising gain in four 
months this year was greater than that of any 
other newspaper in the United States. 





The Times total gain over the corresponding 
period of 1927 was 555,954 agate lines, 150,000 lines 
in excess of that of any other newspaper. The New 
York Times recorded a substantial gain in each of 
the four months. 


The total volume of advertising published in The 
New York Times in four months this year was 


10,341,078 lines, an excess of 3,748, 438 lines over 
any other New York newspaper. 








\ 


All advertising in The New York Times is subject 
to censorship, which excludes thousands of lines 
weekly which do not conform with the standards 


upheld by The Times. 








Che New York Cimes 
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ORATORICAL CONTEST 
WINS OCHS’ PRAISE 


Publisher of N. y. Times Says It Is 
Answer to Phrase “Commercialized 
American Press’’—53 Papers 
Take Part in Feature 


Members of the United States Su- 
preme Court this week were judges in 
the National Oratorical Contest on the 
Constitution which was closed in the 
New York section May 18 with an ad- 
dress by Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Times. Mr. Ochs paid 
high tribute to Harry Chandler of the 
Los Angeles Times for originating the 
feature and described it “as one answer 
to the phrase, ‘the commercialized Amer- 
ican press.’ 

“The National Oratorical Contest on 
the Constitution represents a unique ex- 
ample of the dedication to public service 
so predominant in American news- 
papers,” Mr. Ochs declared. 

“Fifty-three American 
morning and evening, Democratic and 
Republican, are behind this contest. 
They conduct it and they finance it. It 
is a valuable public service that is 
actuated by the highest motives. 

“To my mind it is one answer to the 
phrase ‘the commercialized American 
press’ that is so glibly used by a lot of 
sensational writers. At least in this par- 
ticular instance the press does not meas- 
ure its actions with a yardstick, nor its 
returns by a cash drawer. 

“The number of newspapers associated 
in this oratorical contest has grown to 
53 over a period of five years. In that 
time, I happen to know those newspapers 
as a whole have expended probably more 
than $500,000 in support of this contest. 
They receive no material benefit. They 
expect none. Indeed, they ask nothing 
at all. 

Mr. Chandler was the original sponsor. 
Then Mr. Chandler was joined by Frank 
B. Noyes of the Washington Star, Wal- 
ter A. Strong of the Chicago Daily 
News, William L. McLean ef the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, and others. Then the 
rest of us came in. But those men have 
done the most to make this enterprise 
what it is.” 


A. P. CHANGES PAYROLL PLAN 


Beginning in July the Associated Press 
will start paying its employes semi- 
monthly instead of weekly as at present. 
Kent Cooper, general manager, explained 
the change was to be made for reasons of 
clerical economy. 


POLITICAL EDITOR RESIGNS 


Al Cornsweet, political editor of the 
Cleveland, (O.) Press, has resigned to 
become general manager of the Ohio 
Terminal Company and has also been 
made president of the Cuyahoga Cold 
Storage Company and secretary of the 
Merchants’ Terminal Company, allied 


newspapers, 





Cleveland concerns. 
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with full automatic 
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Altoona, Pa. 
Ask them about it 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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ton Street 
New York: 47 West 34th St. 
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FORCES BOND SHOW DOWN 


Trenton Publisher Wins Derniand Made 
on State Official 

In the face of demands by the Trenton 
(N. J.) Times and State Gazette, of 
which James Kerney is owner and pub- 
lisher, Newton A. Bugbee, State 
Comptroller, has disclosed state records 
showing the amount of bonding business 
upon state contracts written by the 
Liberty Surety Bond Insurance Company, 
of which he is president. 

When Comptroller Bugbee refused to 


reveal the figures showing the tie-up 
which had been alleged to exist by 
former Judge Robert Carey, of Jersey 


City, Mr. Kerney retained counsel. Bug- 
bee changed his attitude of defiance and 
agreed to make the figures public after 
the primary election held last Tuesday. 
After three days the desired information 
was published. 

The Liberty concern wrote bonds on 
approximately 25 per cent of the state 
contracts during the past three years for 
a total of $3,460,930. In addition, the 
firm issued bonds on state highway jobs 
totaling $9,971,432 and approximately a 
million dollars worth of business with 
Mercer County and the City of Trenton. 

Comptroller Bugbee accused the Times 
Newspapers of playing politics. In re- 
ply to the intimation that Mr. Kerney 
was seeking to become a political “boss,” 
the Times publisher replied that “I have 
my eye on a couple of jobs—three, to be 
exact. My first choice would be Tetrarch 
of Pentapolis. Or I will be content to 
be Grand Kleagle of Judea. Or failing 
that, I want to be Ahkoond of Swat.” 


RUSHING PLANT INSTALLATION 


Within the next week or so the Scran- 
ton Republican hopes to have its new 
composing room in operation. The old 
plant of this publication was destroyed 
by fire. Fourteen linotypes have been 
installed in the Thomas building, pur- 
chased by the Republican. 
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“SOMEBODY’S 
STENOG” 


By Alfred E. Hayward 
THE ORIGINAL OFFICE 
COMIC 


“Met with immediate favor and 
interest and it has never dwin- 
dled.”"—F. W. Clark, ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION. 


“The News has used SOME- 
BODY’S STENOG for years and 
values it very highly.”— 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


“Best piece of comic work now 


running.”—TACOMA LEDGER. 


LEDGER 
SYNDICATE 


Philadelphia 
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ENDORSES E. & P. EDITORIAL 


The Associated Press has endorsed the 
recent Epirork & PUBLISHER editorial en- 
titled “Pack Reporting,” which attacked 
carbon-passing by reporters on assign- 
ments. The editorial was reprinted in 
the A.P. house organ, F YJ, for May 15. 


EDITOR SUING DAILY 





Dr. Gruening of Portland News Asks 
$50,000 of Albany Times-Union 


Dr. Ernest Gruening, editor of the 
Portland (Me.) News, has _ retained 
Charles B. Sullivan, Albany attorney, 


to prosecute the Albany (N. Y.) Times- 
Union, a Hearst newspaper, for libe? in 
the publication of the “Mexican docu- 
ments” last Fall and also for alleged 
false report that Dr. Bruening was given 
$10,000 in expenses by the Mexican gov- 
ernment for a survey of the English coal 
mine strike in 1926. 

Papers filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Utica, setting damages at 


$50,000, indicate the action may be 
brought to trial next Fall. The suit 
against the Albany paper, according to 


Mr. Sullivan, is substantially the same 
as two actions previously filed by Dr. 
Gruening against two Hearst newspapers 
in New York. 


for May 26, 
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ENTERS TRADE FIELD 


Peter Vischer Leaves Sports Depart- 
ment of New York World 


Peter Vischer ended six and a half 
years’ service with the New York World, 
May 23, to enter the New York office of 
the Quigley Pub- 
lishing ‘Company, 
publishers of Ex- 
hibitors Herald, 
Moving Picture 
World, and other 
trade papers. He 

will continue to 
write polo for the 
World. He is a 
specialist on polo, 
and while on 
the staff of the 
World for the 
past year, has 
been editor of 
Polo, a Quigley 
publication. 

Most of Mr. Vischer’s experience has 
been with New York newspapers, al- 
though he was on the staff of Aviation 
for several summers while studying for 
his degree at Cornell. After he was 
graduated he went to the New York 
Evening Post as re-write man, then to 
the Sun, and in Dec., 1921, to the World. 





Peter VISCHER 





In Worcester, Massachusetts, 


one apartment hotel. 


family must reckon. 


the attention they give it. 


New York Boston Chicago 





7 of Every 10 


seven of every ten families pay ten 
cents a copy for, and regularly read, 


The Sunday Telegram 


In this city of 204,560 population, 44,663 families, The Telegram is 
the only newspaper published on Sunday. 
through which folks can get the news of local events, local feature 
articles and news of local store merchandising on that day of all the 
seven when there is the most time to read, and consider the merchandise 
necessary to the individual and the home. 


Worcester is a city of families and family life. 
there were 4.58 persons to the family, considerably more than the 
general average of the country. There are few apartment houses, only 


Purchasing is considered on the basis of the home and family life. 
More is spent on the home and the family, less on outside activities. 


Family council is still an institution with which each member of the 


On Sunday, when all members of the family are at home, The Sunday 
Telegram exclusively carries the message of the advertiser into the 
family council, there to be discussed as purchasing decisions are made. 


Seven of every ten of these considering families pay ten cents for 
The Sunday Telegram each Sunday. There is no competitor to share 
No duplication. 


Crry CrrcuLATION oF THE SUNDAY TELEGRAM..... ... 31,710 


SuBURBAN CIRCULATION OF THE SUNDAY TELEGRAM... 16,587 
(18 mile radius) 
ToraL CrrcuLATION OF THE SUNDAY TELEGRAM...... 53,081 


At its rate, The Sunday Telegram is a splendid buy. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., National Representative 


It provides the only medium 


At the last census 


Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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More than nine out of every ten occupied 
dwellings in Oklahoma City receive copies of the 
Daily Oklahoman, Sunday Oklahoman, or Eve- 
ning Times. When you consider transient 
population and other elements that make up the 
non-newspaper readers you will agree that for 
practical purposes virtually everybody in Okla- 
homa City reads the Oklahoman or Times. 


The average net-paid week-day circulation of the 
Oklahoman and Times for April, 1928, was 
158,092, an increase of 5,829 over April, 1927. 
The average sale of the Sunday Oklahoman for 
April, 1928, was 95,565, a gain over the same 
month in 1927 of 1,937. 


No premiums, contests, or clubbing offers to sub- 


scribers are ever resorted to to force circulation. 


Twenty-five years of conservative, careful news- 
paper building have given the Oklahoman and 
Times an undeniable reader-interest that is un- 
usual, and which alone is responsible for the 
steady, substantial, year-after-year circulation 
growth of the Oklahoman and Times. 


Ghe OKLAHOMA 
PUBLISHING CO. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


E. KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, San Franeisco 
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Concentrated 
Circulation 


Enjoying 98% city cover- 
age, the Oklahoman and 
Times have _ intensified 
their efforts throughout 
the Oklahoma City trade 
area, and they have at this 
time 128,292, or 81% of 
their total circulation in 
Oklahoma City and its 
trade area. 
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ALERT SMALL CITY PUBLISHER 


& Publisher 


NEED 


NOT FEAR BIG PAPER COMPETITION 





Some National Advertisers Regarding Far Flung Circulation 
as Ineffective, Offering Opportunity 
for Smaller Cities 





By C. F. ALWARD 
Vice-President, Fralick, Bates & Alward, Inc. 


HOUSANDS of happy fathers, 

throughout the United States, come 
out on the evening of July 4, every 
year, to help the 
kids “shoot off 
the fire works,” 
and the big thrill 
comes when the 
big sky rocket is 
sent up. 

It gets. away 
with a roar that 
is most impres 
sive, but as it 
goes higher and 
higher its strength 
wanes, the balls 
of fire open up, 
and fade out of 
sight. What is 
leit falls to earth, 
carried down by the law of gravity, and 
not by any inherent force that it 
possessed when it started from the 
ground at the touch of father’s match. 

There is something in this picture 
that reminds us of the big, aggressive, 
over ambitious daily newspaper that we 
find today going out from many of our 
large cities. In its own city, and 
throughout its natural suburban terri- 
tory, it has great strength and power, 
its influence is generally admitted, and 
its “roar,” if I may use that term, is 
wonderful and fearful. In the mad race 
for circulation, which of course will car- 
ry with it a higher advertising rate, 
this sky rocket paper, ambitious to reach 
great heights in circulation and influ- 
ence, goes up and up, or to illustrate the 
point better, it goes out, and still fur- 
ther out, into the “wide open spaces,” 
losing its strength, its power, and its 
prestige. At the turning point, frequent- 
ly 200 or 300 miles from the city of 
publication, it is almost negligible, both 
from an editorial standpoint, and in its 
value to advertisers. 

This forced circulation, in far away 
fields, may be a perfectly legitimate ac- 
tivity on the part of the publisher who 
has the capital, and who elects to spend 
it for promotion along this line, but it 
is a fact, and there are records that 
will bear out the truth of my claim, that 
this is frequently “not wanted” circula- 
tion, and there is not a natural demand 
for the paper in the communities into 
which it has been forced. 

The experience of these publishers is 
that thousands and thousands of sub- 
scribers are secured at high cost by this 
or that method, only to find that they 
do not “stick,” and only a small per- 
centage of subscribers secured on these 
campaigns are left to form a valuable 
and permanent addition to the family of 
readers that is the pride of every news- 
paper owner. 

Right here is the small city publisher’s 
opportunity. Now there are thousands of 
publishers of small city dailies through- 
out the country who are very much dis- 
turbed by this condition, and it is so 
acute that mergers of papers in different 
parts of the United States have been nec- 
essary. Speaking in a general way, this 
may be desirable, as one strong paper 
is better for all concerned than two weak 
ones. If I have helped to picture how 
this never failing law of diminshing re- 
turns is working in the case of far flung 
circulation right in the front yard of the 
small city publisher of a good daily, the 
reader- will naturally ask: “What is 
said publisher going to do about it?” He 
must first of all sell himself on his own 
proposition. In doing this, he will ap- 
—— of course, that he is not a 

ley, a Dana, or a Watterson, and at 
the same time, will realize that the days 
of editors with a nation wide influence 
have passed. 











C. F. Atwarp 


It is not necessary for him to have 
any such power, as was possessed by 
these editorial giants, and his public do 
not expect it. But he must check up fre- 
quently with other papers of the same 
size published in cities where conditions 
are comparable, and see if he is giving 
his readers al’ that his resources and 
the size of his organization perm: He 
has at his command news services, spe- 
cial articles, and good features that were 
not available to his predecessors, and 
many of these at very reasonable cost. 
He must make a survey of his local cir- 
culation situation, and assure himself that 
his paper is really giving adequate cov- 
erage, and is really the dominant influ- 
ence in his locality that he has believed 
it to be. 

This need not necessarily mean a house 
to house canvass, or a record showing 
the age and sex of his subscribers, but 
it certainly should picture, in some in- 
teresting and definite way the kind, char- 
acter, and quantity of the population, and 
equally important, just how, and to what 
extent, he serves it. If his paper has the 
strength and prestige that he has claimed 
for it, if it possesses the confidence of 
its logical audience, as it will, if it is the 
kind of a small city daily I have in mind, 
Mr. Publisher should further strengthen 
his position by ascertaining the exact sale 
of any and all outside daily newspapers 
that come into his field. What class of 
readers buy them; if on a home delivered 
basis, or street and newsstand sale; and, 
very important, if the dealer is allowed 
a return privilege for unsold copies, and 
what the unsold amounts to? 

He will, in many instances, surprise 
himself with the result of his investi- 
gation, and he will have something very 
tangible and very interesting to show 
an advertiser. He will also have a grasp 
of his own situation that he could not 
otherwise secure, and this will be an in- 
spiration to greater effort, and the in- 
creased business that it will be possible 
to attract to his paper will more than 
compensate for any expenditure of time 
and money that he has made. 

Advertising managers, space buyers, 
and agencies are hungry for facts, but 
they must be true, and must be presented 
in an interesting way. 

The small city publisher has something 
very desirable to sell, he need not be 
apologetic in offering it to advertisers, 
and he should be proud of the peculiar 
value that it offers a national advertiser, 
in that this value cannot be rightfully 
claimed -by any other medium, or com- 
bination of mediums. 
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—the most eco- 
nomical method 
of producing all 
your leads, slugs 
and rules. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Boston — New York — Atlanta — San Francisco 
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VAN LEAR BLACK HALTED ON 
40,000-MILE PLANE TRIP 





Van Lear Black, chairman of the 
board of the A. S. Abell Company, 
publishers of the Baltimore Sun, 
who took off from Croydon Aero- 
drome, England, May 9, on the first 
leg of an air journey of 40,000 miles 
to Cape Town, South Africa, and 
return. The trip ended at Cairo, 
May 22, when the plane was damaged. 


1928 


APPEAL ADVERTISING CASE 


Dorrance Sullivan Agency Asks Higher 
Court to Rule on Suit 


An appeal to the Court of Appeals at 
Albany has been taken from the decision 
of the lower court in New York in the 
case of Dorrance Sullivan & Co., adver- 
tising agents, against the Bright Star 
Battery Company. Dorrance Sullivan & 
Co., were engaged by the battery concern 
under a letter of employment as advertis 
ing agents and merchandising counsellors. 

It is alleged that whereas the employ- 
ment contract called for 90-day notice oi 
termination the battery company gave 
notice and then immediately employed 
another agent who placed some $3,000 
worth of advertising. Dorrance Sullivan 
& Co. brought suit to recover commissions 
on this business done in the 90-day in 
terval. The lower court held that the 
agency could not recover on the letter 
of employment. The question now goes 
to the higher court. 


JOB PLANT INCORPORATED 


The Enquirer Job Printing Company, 
a subsidiary of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
which recently moved into a new $3,- 
000,000 publication plant, has been incor- 
ported with $50,000 capital by Harry C. 
Anderson, Howard |. Ragland and 
George W. Kealey, Jr. 


ASSIGNED TO WASHINGTON 


H. P. Hodges, reporter for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, has been assigned to 
the Washington, D. C., bureau and will 
assist Walker S. Buell. 








The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


have a 


dailies 


combined. 


They offer adequate cover- 
age of the compact Rhode 
Island market at a mini- 


mum cost. 


These two newspapers car- 
ried 74.41% of the total 
advertising in Providence 
newspapers in 1927. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company 
Boston New York Chicago 


greater 
circulation than the other 
eight English language 


in Rhode Island 


net 


paid 


R. J. Bidwell Company 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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MORNING WORLD 


HIGH MEDIUM LOW 





79,321 687,477 289,045 
English Reading English Reading English Reading 
Families Families Families 





1009 
90% 
80% 
70% 
60% 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 


Total City Market, 206,663 Families 
15,797 139,020 51,846 











20.6% 20.2% 17.9% 
EVENING WORLD 
ere MEDIUM LOW 
79,3 687,477 289,045 
English Reading English Reading English Reading 


Families Families Families 
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Total City Market, 216,169 Families 
17,655 143,171 55,343 









22.3% 20.8% 19.1% 
SUNDAY WORLD 
HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
79,321 687,477 289,045 
English Reading English Reading English Reading 
Families Families Families 
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Total City Market, 319,884 Families 


22,385 216,451 81,048 
29.2% 31.5% 27.9% 


The Importance of Using 
Foundation Papers 


EFERENCE to the charts at the left indicates the 
definiteness with which THE WorLD, THE 
SUNDAY WoRLD and THE EVENING WORLD 

establish themselves as FOUNDATION PAPERS in 
the New York market. A Foundation Paper is one that 
is evenly distributed as to readers across all three of the 
city’s expenditure groups, as found by a survey made by 
the Bureau of Business Research of New York Univer- 
sity, which places the English-speaking families of New 
York in the following classifications: 


HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
79,321 families 687,477 families 289,045 families 
Annual Annual Annual 
Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 
$7,500 and up $3,000 to $7,500 $3,000 and less 
7.5% 65.1% 27.4% 


(Percentages indicate the proportion of the City's English- 
reading families in each expenditure group) 


The evenness of the distribution of these newspapers 
among the families of all three groups is a character- 
istic peculiar only to THE WorLb, THE SUNDAY 
WorLbD and THE EVENING WorRLD which renders them 
of unique service to the advertiser. It will be noted 
there is a variation of only 3% in the case of THE 
EVENING WORLD between its coverage in the LOW 
group and its coverage in the HIGH group. In the 
case of THE MORNING WORLD this variation is less than 
3%, and in THE SUNDAY WoRLD slightly more than 
3%, in the latter instance, however, the high point 1s 
reached in the MEDIUM group. 


Another advantage of the foundation paper, is that it 
reaches so many families in every expenditure group 
that, when combined with the paper dominating a given 
group, its use insures maximum coverage in that group. 
This is due to the absence of “‘overlap’’ between THE 
Wor_p or THE EVENING WORLD with other papers in 
their respective fields—a condition fully described in a 
previous insert in this series. 


Since this ‘‘overlap’’ with other papers is so small, it 
naturally follows that these three Foundation papers 
offer a large net market of their own—a coverage shared 
with no other paper or group of papers in the city. It 
is evident that a foundation paper covering all groups 
evenly, is the logical starting point for any campaign. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements designed to simplify 
the distribution and sale of merchandise in Greater New York. 
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How to Reach 162,393 New York Families 
Not Covered by Any Other Standard Size 


Morning Newspaper 


(Figures Apply to New York City Only) 

HIGH MEDIUM LOW HIGH MEDIUM 
1009 1009 
90% 90% 
80% 80% 
70% 70% 
60% 60% 
50% 50% 
40% 40% 
30% 350% 
20% 20% 
10% 10% 














The Morning World’s Market in > Net City Market Reached by 
the City’s Three Expenditure Times, Herald-Tribune and 
Groups, 206,663 Families. American. 
ae THE WORLD’S Exclusive 
Unduplicated Market, 162,393 
Families. 


HE standard size morning newspaper market of Greater New York comprises 
l 608,506 families, out of a total of 1,055,843 English-speaking families. 


Four standard morning newspapers share this field. 


According to the New York University Survey, these four morning papers show a 
net market among themselves of 534,651 families. Without THE Wor LD, the three 
remaining papers reach a net market of only 372,258 families, indicating a net WORLD 
market, entirely free from “overlap” or duplication with other ‘standard morning papers 
of 162,393 families. 


The chart to the left above indicates THE WorLp’s natural market. The chart to 
the right shows THE WorLD’s net unduplicated market superimposed on the net market 
reached by its three competitors. 


THE WoRLD’s net market, from which all “‘overlap’’ has been deducted, is greater 
than the total city families reached by The American, almost double the city families 
reached by the Herald-Tribune, and within 27,000 of the total city families reached by 
The Times. 


Since “overlap” of circulation enters into the problem of economical and efficient 
market coverage, it is important to consider the exclusive market covered by the founda- 
tion paper (THE MORNING WORLD) when used in conjunction with other papers in its 
field. On the succeeding pages of this insert will be shown the exclusive market 
reached by THE SUNDAY WorLD and THE EVENING WorLD—that is, the circulation 
of each of these papers which the Survey revealed as being unduplicated by any other 
paper or combination of papers in their respective fields. 





Complete Coverage of the New York 
~Market Demands the Consistent 
Use of Foundation Newspapers 


(Figures Apply to New York City Only) 





HIGH MEDIUM LOW HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
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The Evening World’s Market in the 


City’s Three Expenditure Groups, Sun, Journal, Telegram 
216,169 Families. Post 


The “Evenin World’s Exclusive 
ee “! 


Unduplicated Market, 138,799 
Families. 
IRCULATION does not necessarily imply coverage. Many factors intervene be- 
C tween the distribution of a newspaper to the newsdealer and its ultimate arrival 
in the home. For this reason, the New York University Survey devoted its 
research to the number of families reached and the influence of given newspapers among 
these families. 


Editorial content and the treatment of the day's news are controlling factors in 
determining a newspaper's sphere of influence. Papers of sintilar appeal are favored 
among families of similar habits of thought; hence the greatest degree of ‘overlap’ is 
found among papers sharing the same general characteristics. 


It is significant, therefore, that the policy of championing those public problems of 
interest to the greatest portion of the public, which has guided THe Wortp and THE 
EVENING WORLD since their establishment nearly a half-century ago by Joseph Pulitzer, 
has so consistently appealed to a definite type of reader, that these papers can be de- 
pended upon to reach weekdays one out of every five families in each of the three 
expenditure groups of the city. 


For instance, the charts above indicate that in an English-reading evening market 
among standard newspapers of 832,766 families, there is an indicated net market among 
THE EVENING WoRLD, THE SUN, THE JOURNAL, THE TELEGRAM and THE Post of 
716,139. Without THE EVENING WorLD this group of papers has a net market of only 
577,340 families leaving an obvious exclusive unduplicated market reached by THE 
EVENING WORLD alone of 138,799 families. 


This exclusive market of THE EVENING WORLD is greater than the fofal city market 
of THE SUN and THE Post combined, or of THE TELEGRAM and THE Post combined. 













































Advertising Efficiency is Best Insured 
by First Reaching the Largest Net 
Unduplicated Market 


(Figures Apply to New York City Only) 
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The Sunday World’s Market in the City’s << Net City Market Reached Sundays 
Three Expenditure Groups, 319,884 Families. a The Times, Herald-Tribune and 
American. 
an Sunday World’s Exclusive Un- 
duplicated City Market, 196,948 
Families. 


HE four standard-size Sunday newspapers of New York reach a city market of 966,014 

families, or within about 100,000 of the city’s total families. Such complete coverage 

entails the use of all four papers—an expensive proceeding entailing a staggering ‘‘over- 
lap” because of the preponderance of families that buy two or more Sunday papers. While 
repetition of impression is unquestionably of great value in advertising, its economical pur- 
chase can be best obtained by beginning with the largest net market available. 


The first consideration, therefore, of the advertiser seeking to buy on the most economical 
basis, is to choose a foundation paper which by reason of the size of its exclusive market can 
be so combined with any other ove paper, or two papers, as to insure intensity of coverage. 


The four standard Sunday papers of New York have among themselves a net market 
of 782,390 in a gross market of 966,014. But without THE SUNDAY WORLD in the question, 
the combined net market of the three remaining is only 585,442, leaving a net non-duplicated 
market reached by THE SUNDAY WorLD of 196,948 families. This is more than double the 
total families reached by the SUNDAY HERALD-TRIBUNE and is about equal to the fofal city 
families reached by the SUNDAY TIMES. 


THE SUNDAY WORLD reaches about one out of every three families among the English- 
speaking population of New York. By very virtue of its editorial appeal it provides a market 
of nearly 200,000 separate and distinct families not reached by other papers in its field. 


Its obvious position, therefore, is that of a foundation paper, which, when combined with 
any other combination of Sunday newspapers, is so efficient in all] three of the city’s expendi- 
ture groups as to make adequate coverage for all practical purposes not a matter of four news- 
papers, but of two papers, or, at the utmost, three papers. 


This is the true efficiency of using a foundation paper as the starting point of any cam- 
paign designed to cover the New York market-—and in this market the established founda- 
tion papers are THE WORLD, THE SUNDAY WORLD and THE EVENING WORLD. 


Many other interesting newspaper combinations are explained in detail in “A Study of 
the New York Market and its Newspaper Situation,” a copy of which will be sent on request. 
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JAMES HOWE, WORLD ROVER, LEAVES 
SOON TO COVER CHINESE WAR 





Son of Sage of Potato Hill to Succeed Babb at Peking for Asso- 


ciated Press—Has Had 


Amusing and Exciting 





Adventures as Reporter-’Round the Globe 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


D grees P. HOWE, son of Ed Howe, 

retired editor of the Atchison (Kan.) 
Globe, will be off soon to cover another 
war. 

Appointed to succeed Glenn Babb, As- 
sociated Press correspondent at Peking, 
Mr. Howe expects to see Chinese troops 
in action, unless the Northerners, Sotth- 
erners and the Japanese decide to make 
peace before he reaches the battle fields 
the latter part of June or early in July. 
On the way to San Francisco and the 
steamer to the Orient, Mr. Howe expects 
to visit his father, the venerable “Sage 
of Potato Hill,” and his brother Gene A. 
Howe, editor and publisher of the Atchi- 
son Globe and the Amarillo (Tex.) 
News. 

Mr. Babb is to be transferred to — 
where he will replace Victor G. C. 
bank, who is returning to the San yan. 
cisco office of A. The assignments 
were made by Charles Stephenson Smith, 
foreign editor in New York. 

Mr. Howe was in New York the other 
day and paused long enough to tell of his 
amusing and exciting adventures as a 
reporter ‘round the globe, a life he pre- 
fers to the easy comfort of the Globe at 
Atchison, Kan. He was a correspond- 
ent with the American army during the 
world war and during the subsequent war 
of Russia against Poland. 

For the last three years he has been in 
London for the A. P. It has been rather 
tame work. He has bern doing mail and 
cable features and had the best time on 
recent assignments when Mayor James 
J. Walker of New York visited England 
and Ireland. He covered the entire 
itinerary, and got to know and like the 
Mayor and his aide, Hector Fuller. 

“You know Mayor Walker got lost in 
London,” he recalled. “I happened to 


be the only correspondent to find him * 


and to show the driver the way to the 
Mayor’s hotel, Mayfair House. 

“He was riding in the gilded coach. 
The driver—his name, by the way, was 
Al Smith,—knew the old part of Lon- 
don thoroughtly, but the new Mayfair 
section was a foreign land to him. He 
got lost. Other correspondents, after 
ceremonies at the Guild Hall, had gone 
back to their offices to cable stories to 
the U. S. I thought it would be fun to 
follow the mayor on his ride through 
London in the gilded coach. I took a 
taxi and, when it became apparent that Al 
Smith had lost his way, we asked if we 
could help. He said he’d be obliged to 
know how to get to that blighty May- 
fair House. We told him.” 

Only a short time ago, Mr. Howe 
spent four hours in Buckingham Palace, 
which, he said, is longer than any other 
American newspaper man has ever spent 
in the King of England’s home. 

“What surprised me most was how 
easy it was to get in and stay in,” Mr. 
Howe said. “To get in you had to know 
someone connected with the Palace. I 
happened to know the chef. Once in all 
you had to do to stay was to look im- 
portant. I went everywhere except to 
the private chambers of the King and 
Queen which only body servants enter. 
It was the day the King and Oueen of 
Afghanistan were visitors. I uncov- 
ered some entertaining information such 
as that the gold plate isn’t real gold and 
that the king drinks tea costing $1.35 a 
—_ while the Queen’s brand costs 

Last year Mr. Howe returned to this 
country on the U. S. S. Memphis with 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. He spent 
five days here and then dashed back to 
London. 

Reminiscing about war experience, he 
said that while the world war was tre- 
mendous to cover he personally had more 
exciting adventures in the Russian-Polish 


war of 1920, because he was for awhile 
the only American reporter in Warsaw 
reporting spectacular events. E, 
Stone, with remarkable foresight, had 
sensed trouble between Russia and Po- 
land. Mr. Howe had been sent to War- 
saw when all outwardly appeared peace- 
ful. 

“I had all my lines laid when war 
started,” he said. “And what spectacular 
stories I had to send! The Russians got 
within five miles of Warsaw. Whole 
regiments of women marched off to war, 
leaving old men and boys behind to wave 
them goodbye. I was under fire with 
Polish peasants when they beat back the 
attacks of the Bolshevists.” 

All during the world war, Mr. Howe 
was with the American troops and he 
also followed the army of occupation 
into the Ruhr. In 1921 he went to Mos- 
cow, visited Riga, and came back to Es- 
sen and Dusseldorf, 

Mr. Howe has been in newspaper 
work ever since he was a young boy. 
He doesn’t recall exactly how old he was 
when he started, but he does remember 
that he had to have a special stool on 
which to sit before a case. He learned 
to set type first and to this day is a 
member of the Typographical Union. 
For a while with his brother, mother and 
sister, now Mateel Howe Farnum, author 
of the novel “Rebellion,” he ran the Em- 
mett (Idaho) Index. That was in 1904. 
He spent a year and a half with his 
family in this venture, then the wander- 
lust seized him again and he went on, 
while they stayed. 

His present trip to China will be his 
second visit to the Orient. He was in 
Yokohama and Hongkong as a free lance 
in 1913. The next year he joined the 
Associated Press in San Francisco and 
has been with the same organization ever 
since. He has also worked at different 
times for the Washington Post, the 
Washington Herald, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, New York Journal, New York 
Morning Telegraph, Honolulu Bulletin, 
San Francisco Call and Chronicle, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, and the Port- 
land Oregonian and the Portland Jour- 
nal 





JOKES AT COURT BAN 


N. Y. Daily News Gets Its Picture 
Despite Judicial Request 
Edward N. Jackson, New York Daily 


News cameraman, assigned to get a pic- 
ture of John M. Phillips, a figure in the 
Queens sewer expose, did not let a court 
order stand in his way. 

Phillips was before a Brooklyn federal 
court on Monday this week. Using a 
small camera, somewhat similar to the | 
one which made the famous Ruth Snyder 
picture in Sing Sing’s death chair, Jack- 
son covered his assignment successfully. J 
The camera is pointed from under a hat, jf 
or is sometimes braced between the legs, 
where, completely out of sight, the lens 
is focused on the subject. When Jack- 
son developed his picture and turned it 
in, he noted on the back 

“The judge will send any photographer 
that takes pictures in his court to the | 
workhouse for six months. Where have 
I heard such words before?” 

The picture was not used by the News. 


20 YEARS WITHOUT VACATION | 
W. T. Williams, market editor of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, has not 
missed a single day at his desk in 20 ff 
years. This record includes Sundays ff 

' 








and holidays when the markets are ff 
closed, for he dislikes vacations. He | 
has written dialect stories for many 
years under the nom de plume of Uncle 
Mingo. 
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2+ 118=130 


12 national advertisements 
for Whittall Rugs, appearing 
in The Christian Science 
Monitor during a period of 11 
weeks, were supplemented, 
through the Monitor’s dealer 
and merchandising service, 
by 118 retail advertisements 
of Whittall Rugs, placed by 46 
merchants in various cities 


throughout the United States. 


Let us tell you more about 
this unusual and important 


service to manufacturers 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


“Niation-Wide Dealer Tie-In 
for Manufacturers” 





Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Fal th St., Bost 


Mass. 
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PUBLISHERS WIN 22 
RADIO CHANNELS 


U. S. Radio Commission Allots Short 
Wave Facilities For Trans-oceanic 
Service — Big Victory For 
Newspapers 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHer) 

Wasuincton, D. C. May 25.—The 
American Publishers Committee won a 
big victory when the federal radio com- 
mission today allocated 22 short wave 
channels for trans-oceanic service by 
newspapers in transmitting and receiving 
news dispatches. an 

At a hearing before the Commission 
on May 14. Joseph Pierson, of the 
Chicago Tribune, but appearing on behalf 
of the American Publishers Committee 
argued for allocation of 33 frequencies 
on three narrow bands, for use of the 
press. 

The Radio Corporation of America, 
which is now operating on fifty frequen- 
cies asked for 55 more, and bitterly 
opposed the publishers being granted any 
frequencies. The Radio Corporation of 
America took the position that it is in 
the radio communication business on a 
commercial basis and held that it would 
lease its service to the publishers if they 
desired it, but that RCA should con- 
trol all channels not needed by the 
government. 

An announcement today by the Federal 
Radio Commission states that the Ameri- 
can publishers are not now using any 
short wave lengths, that 22 were applied 
for and 20 have been approved and as- 
signed. 

The Radio Corporation which is now 
using 50 wave lengths, applied recently 
for 55 more, 15 of these have been ap- 

roved, making the total assigned to 

CA 65, the Commission’s statement as- 
serts. 

The Radio Commission in granting 
construction permits and license adopted 
the following principle, it was announced : 
“That competitive service be established 
where there are competing applications 
or an application or applications to com- 
pete with already established service, and 
that in the grant of competing licenses 
fairness of competition be established, 
except that as to an isolated country 
which in the judgment of the Commission 
will not afford sufficient business for 
competing wireless lines, only one grant 
of license shall be made, preferably the 
first application in priority.” 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of trans-oceanic channels now in use, 
new applications just acted on by the 
commission, the number approved and 
the total assigned: 

— 
or 
Now Re- Ap- 
Q Using cently proved signed 
Pacific Communica 


tions Company... 
Robert Dollar Com- 


i: se% 
American Tel, 

Tel, Co 
American Publishers 20 
The Mackay Com- 

Sr ssstesosecs ae 19 15 
Radio Corporation 

of 55 15 

The Publishers Committee _ repre- 
sented the New York Times, New York 
World, New York Herald Tribune, Chi- 
cago Tribune, International News Serv- 
ice, Universal Service, United Press 
Associations, Los Angeles Times, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Christian Science Monitor and 
the Hearst papers. ‘ 

The Commission rejected the applica- 
tions of the Pacific Communications 
Company and the S. P. Radio Company 
for trans-oceanic channels on the ground 
that public convenience, interest or 
necessity would not be served by such 
grants. 


CLYDE TIMES CHANGES STYLE 


The Clyde (N. Y.) Times, under the 
mew management of Charles H. Betts, 
has increased from four to eight pages 
and changed from seven 13 em columns 
to eight 12 em columns. Advertising has 
been banished from the front page. 
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INCOME TAX PUBLICITY 
Newspapers May Print Returns Unless 
President Vetoes 


Newspapers will again be permitted to 
print income tax returns, unless the pres- 
ent bill including a clause on publicity 
hits the Presidential veto. 

Secretaries Hoover and Mellon are 
predicting the veto. These two cabinet 
members lead the attack against publicity 
when the majority of large dailies printed 
returns in 1926. Since then publication 
has not been permitted 


TEXAS NEWSPAPER DEAL 
Marsh & Fentress Add Breckenridge 


American to Group 
Sale of the Breckenridge (Tex.) Daily 
Americen by George T. Spears to Marsh 
& Fentress, operating papers at Austin, 
Waco, Port Arthur, Orange and other 
Texas cities, is announced. The con- 
sideration, all cash, was not made public. 
Eugene Hindricks is manager under 
the new ownership, and B. A. Butler, for 
the past two years editor of the Ameri- 
can, is now connected with the Austin 
(Tex.) American, Mr. Spears will de- 
vote his time to his group of weekly 
newspapers and to his other interests. 
A. Garland Adair, publisher of the 
Abiline Weekly Times, is the new editor 
of the Breckenridge American. 


FIRE DESTROYS PLANT 


Plant of the Poplar Bluff (Mo.) 
American Republic, was destroyed — by 
fire May 10. The loss was estimated 
at $20,000 and was covered by insurance. 
Plans are underway for construction of 
a larger building, according to J. H. 
Wolpers, majority stock holder of the 
company and editor of the paper. 

; ieee * 


STORE BUYS SIX PAPERS 


The Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News, Fri- 
day, May 18, printed its largest depart- 
ment store section when it carried a six- 
page advertisement for the John Spiess 
Company, devoted to bargain offerings 
during the firm’s inaugural President’s 
Day sale. 


CORTISSOZ HONORED 


Royal Cortissoz, art editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was elected an 
honorary member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, meeting at St. Louis 
on May 18, for having rendered distinc- 
tive service in the interest of the fine arts. 





A “REG’LAR” GOLFER 











Gene Byrnes, creator of “Reg’lar 
Fellers,” who romped home with 
one of the prizes in the Artists’ and 
Writers’ Golf Association spring 
tourney, May 22, at the Rockwood 
Hall Country Club, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


BRADFORD WILL FILED 


The greater part of the estate of 
Edward Anthony Bradford, an editorial 
writer for the New York Times, who 
died May 4, goes to Yale University, it 
was made known May 23, when his 
will was filed. Stock which he owned 
in the New York Times he left to the 
New York Times Company, “as a recog- 
nition of the debt I owe to the Times 
administration for its loyalty to me 
during my working lifetime and after- 
ward.” The estate will be used by Yale 
University and the Times as directed in 
letters written by Mr. Bradford to the 
University. The remainder of the estate 
was left to Mrs. 3radford, and 
relatives and friends. Mrs. Bradford 
and a bank are executors. 








ARTISTS AND WRITERS HOLD GOLF TOURNEY 





Above are shown four well known members of the Artists’ and Writers’ Golf 
Association, New York, amusing themselves in their own way after a hard 
day’s work on the course of the Rockwood Hall Country Club at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., May 22. Left to right: Charles McAdam, McNaught Syndicate; James 
J. Montague, New York Herald Tribune; John Golden, theatrical producer 
playwright; and Rube Goldberg, McNaught Syndicate 
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ARTISTS AND WRITERS 
COMPETE IN GOLF 


George Brehn Wins Low Net in Tarry- 


town Tournament—Byrnes, 
Maxwell, Rex Beach 


Win Prizes 


The prize for low net score in the 
Artists’ and Writers’ Golf Association’s 
first spring tournament, held at the 
Rockwood Hall Country Club, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., May 22, was carried off 
by George Brehn, writer with a net of 
71 for the 18 holes. Ten prizes were 
distributed among the artists and writers 
who demonstrated their prowess on the 
rolling fairways. No more than one 
prize was allowed to each player. 

Gene Byrnes captured the low net 
prize, among the artists and Clair 
Maxwell in the writers’ group. Their 
scores were 75 and 72 respectively. The 
prize for highest score on any hole 
went to Edmund Davenport, who marked 
14 strokes on his score card before he 
could fight clear of the 600-yard 4th 
hole Oswald Hering piled up a gross 
score of 143 to take the prize for high 
score for the 18. 

low score of 39 for the first nine 
holes brought a prize to Ray Maxwell, 
and Rex Beach was suitably rewarded 
for shooting the greatest number of 
holes in par from scratch. He made 
eight pars. Trell W. Yocum took the 
prize for the most par holes with the 
benefit of handicap shooting 14 holes in 
par. George Abbot shot the most birdies, 
and Grantland Rice who won the winter 
tournament at Palm Beach captured the 
prize for low gross score for the day 
with a 78. 

The five lowest net scores next to 
George Brehn were turned in by Grant- 
land Rice, 72; Trell W. Yocum, 72; 
Clair Maxwell, 72; Charles McAdam, 
72; and Rex Beach, 74. 

Other prominent writers and artists 
who competed in the tournament were, 
Clare Briggs, New York Herald Trib- 
une; Bruce Barton, president of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne; Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland, William Henry Beers, 
Cyril Nast and Brian Hooker. 

Grantland Rice is president of the 
Artists’ and Writers’ Golf Association. 
Rex Beach is vice-president; Clare 
Briggs, secretary, and Rube Goldberg, 
treasurer. Ray McCarthy was chairman 
of the tournament committee. 


PLAYWRIGHT LOSES 


Court Refuses to Enjoin Daily From 
Publishing Play as Serial 


A motion by Bayard Veiller, author of 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan” to enjoin 
the New York Daily Mirror from con- 
tinuing serial publication of the novel 
based on his play, was denied May 16 by 
Federal Judge Knox. 

The novel was written from Veiller’s 
play by William Almon Wolff, and the 
newspaper rights were bought by the 
Mirror from Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc. Veiller maintained the sale by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co..and the serial 
presentation by the Mirror were unau- 
thorized by him. The Mirror’s attorney, 
Edward Robertson, showed there was 
apparent authority on the part of Veiller’s 
literary agent binding him in the arrange- 
ment under which the publishing house 
sold the newspaper rights to the novel. 


PERRIN VISITS NEW YORK 
Dwight S. Perrin, assistant managing 
editor of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
and formerly city editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, visited in New 
York for several days recently on his 
vacation. 


NAMED MOVIE CRITIC 


Richard Watts, Jr., assistant motion 
picture editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune since November, 1924, was ap- 
pointed motion picture critic May 21, to 
succeed Miss Harriette Underhill. Miss 
Underhill died on May 18. 
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BUILDING IN IOWA SHOWS 31 





Iowa Well Located for Industry, Says Banker 


POWER FOR IOWA INDUSTRY 


COLONEL ROBERTS 
SAYS LAND PRICES 
DUE FOR INCREASE 
Vice President of National City 


Bank Emphasizes Impor- 
tance of Raw Materials. 








“It is interesting to see man- 
ufactures in Iowa gradually 
outstripping agriculture.” This 
statement was made by Col. 
George E. Roberts, vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank 
of New York, in a recent in- 
terview. 

“Last year, for the first time 
the value of Iowa’s manufac- 
tures were greater than her 
agricultural production.” 

“Iowa is well situated for 
manufacture, in the center of 
the country,” he continued, 
“and has fine possibilities, so 
far as it has the raw mate- 
rials.” 

“Values Will Come Back” 

“Iowa land,” he said, “will 
sell again for as much as it 
ever sold for. The value de- 
pends on the return, and the 
return depends on the culti- 
vation. In cultivation, Iowa 
ought to lead, with her fine 
farmer$ and fine agricultural 
college and fine soil.” 

Colonel Roberts is an east- 


ern banker who has always | 


kept close watch on Iowa and 
Iowa affairs. He was formerly 
an Iowa bank official. 





State Law Makes 
lowa Good Market 
for Music Houses 


Because of the great num- 
ber of high school orchestras 
and also town or city bands tn 
the state, the demand for band 
and orchestra equipment 
makes Iowa rank close to the 
top as a market for this mer- 
chandise. 


It is estimated by men in 
close touch with this section 
of the market that lowa buys 
between two and three million 
dollars’ worth uf band and or- 
chestra music and instruments 
each year. 


Law Promotes Town Bands 

Iowa was the first state in 
the nation to adopt a law giv- 
ing town councils the right to 
levy a tax for the upkeep of 
the town bands. One uundred 
fifty towns have taken advan- 
tage of this law and today have 
tax-supported bands. 

There are also over 1,000 col- 
lege, high school and grade 
school bands and orchestras in 
lowa, and the state high school 
music contest held at Iowa 
City each year helps to en- 
courage band and orchestra 
music. 


Significant of the interest 
that Iowans have in music, par- 
ticularly good music, is the 
fact that, in response to his 
Drograms broadcast last win- 
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In addition to the convenience of raw materials, mentioned by Col. George RB. Roberts in his in- 
terview, the availability of low-cost, dependable power has quickened the industrial growth of lowa. 
ictured above, is a vital factor in the industrial development of 
as far northas Burlington, and as far south as St. Louis. 


The Keokuk Dam and Power Plant, 


southeast lowa. Power is transmitte 
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New High Record 
Made by Gas Tax 
for March, 1928 





Here and There in Iowa\| 








Gasoline tax collections for} Dubuque—Over $4,900,000 of 


March, recently reported by |the money to be spent improv- 
R. BE. Johnson, treasurer of ing the Mississippi and Mis- 
state, reached another high|souyrj Rivers during the year 


mark for the year when $721,- 
247.20 was collected. 

The collection for February 
was $574,173.84. 

Collection for March, a year 
ago, was about half of that of 
this year’s March collection. 


beginning July 1 will be direct- 
ly beneficial to Iowa barge line 
operations. Of the money re- 
cently set aside for rivers and 
harbors improvements by Maj. 
Gen. Edgar Jadwin, chief of 
the army engineers, $4,350,000 
will be expended on the Mis- 
sissippi River between St. 
Louis and Minneapolis and 
$600,000 will be spent on the 
Missouri River between Kan- 
sas City and Sioux City. 








ter, Walter Damrosch is re- 
ported to have received more 
inquiries and letters from 
Iowans than from the resi- 
dents of any other one state. 











A pvertisers who understand the Iowa sit- 
uation know from experience that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these twenty-one key cities. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





BERD cocctcasestase Tribune lowa City ...... Press Citizen 
Boone .......News-Republican tnd de ee eed Gate City 
Burlington .........- Gazette Marshalltown .........Times- 
Burlington ........ Hawk-Eye Republican 
Cedar Rapids ........ Gazette Mason City ....Globe-Gazette 
Republican Times 
Centerville. lowegian & Citizen Muscatine ........ Journal & 
Council Bluffs ..... Nonpareil ews-Tribune 
Davenport.......... Democrat CN iss clsiive ceecce.s Register 
& Leader go Oskaloosa ..........--- Herald 
Davenport ..........-. mes Ottumwa .....ceeeees ‘ourier 
Dubuque ...Tele h-Herald Sioux City ...-....+. Journal 
and Times Journal Sioux City .......++. Tribune 
Fort Dodge ....... Messenger Washington ......... Jo 
: Cc le Waterloo ...Evening Courier 
Fort Medison ...... Democrat DEE. 0 weteocece Tribune 











Council Bluffs—With corn | 
selling at $1 a bushel or more | 
during late April and early 
May, it was conservatively | 
estimated farmers in the Coun.- | 
cil Bluffs trading area received | 
approximately $1,000,000 dur- 
ing the ten days preceding 
May 8 as a result of heavy 
sales of corn in southwestern 
Iowa. Various small towns in 
this region reported deliveries 
of more than 75,000 bushels of 
corn during that period. 





Ames—The building commit- 
tee of the state board of edu- 
cation recently opened bids for 
a new women’s dormitory to 
be built here on the campus of 
the Iowa State College. It is 
estimated that the building 
will cost approximately $175,- 
000. 





Sioux City—Work on a new 
$300,000 laundry and dry clean- 
ing plant is scheduled to begin 
about June 1. The plant itself 
will cost $100,000 and the 
equipment $200,000. It will 
furnish employment to 150 
people. 





Marshalltown—Bullding op- 
erations on the new $125,000 
municipal memorial coliseum 
will begin within the next 
thirty days. An auditorium to 
seat 3,000 people and a perma- 
nent stage will be features. 
The coliseum will be used for 
conventions, automobile shows 
and civic entertainments, be- 
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NEARLY 14 MILLION 
IN PERMITS ISSUED 
FOR FIRST QUARTER 


Waterloo and Marshalitown 
Lead in Value of Permits 
for March. 

New building in Iowa for the 
first quarter of 1928 showed a 
$1 per cent gain over building 
done during the corresponding 
period of 1927, according to 
statistics compiled by the F. 
W. Dodge corporation of New 
York. 

The construction mark set 
during January, February and 
March of this year was $13,- 
884,100. In March alone new 
construction totaled $5,639,100 
which is a gain of 43 per cent 
over the February total. 

Waterloo Tops List 

For March, fourteen of the 
largest cities in Iowa reported 
the issuance of building per- 
mits for $2,250,580 worth of 
new building. Waterloo lead 
the state for new building dur- 
ing March with a total of $473,- 
675 and Marshalltown was 
next with $385,275. 

The other cities reporting 
and the valuation of their new 
construction was as follows: 





Cities Valuation 
Burlington ........ ...-9 55,600 
Cedar Rapids ........ 311,296 
Council Bluffs ... 21,200 
DAVOMPOrt ..cccccccce 121,803 
Des Moines ......+..++ 284,610 
DudDuque ..ccccccceces 54,595 
Fort Dodge ..cccceces 40,306 
Towa City .ncccccccces 256,075 
Keokuk ...ccsccccccce 20,230 
Marshalltown ........ 385,275 
Mason City ...c.ee. 37,755 
Ottumwa ..ccccccces- 32,475 
Sioux City ...cccee ee. 139,326 
EET re 473,675 


Gain in Residence Building 
The total valuation of con- 
struction in these fourteen 
cities for the first quarter of 
1928 was $4,183,584 as com- 
pared with $2,991,656 for last 
year. 

Construction of new resi- 
dences in these cities during 


|March also showed a big in- 


crease over March, 1927. This 
year $1,548,675 was the total 
for new residences, as com- 
pared with $634,375 for a year 
ago. ™ 

Cedar Rapids—To show that 
Iowa's “bad roads” reputation 
is becoming out-of-date, Cedar 
Rapids will be host to 500 dele- 
gates from cities and towns 
between Chicago and Omaha 
June 8, in the formal celebra- 
tion of the opening of the new- 
est stretch of hard surfacing 
on the Lincoln highway. The 
plan is for two local cars to 
start from Chicago and Omaha 
on the morning of June 8 for 
this city and at each city and 
town through which the cars 
pass the local cars will pick up 
a car bearing five delegates, so 
that when the caravan reaches 








sides its use by the war vet- 
erans’ organizations. 


here it will contain 100 cars 
with 600 persons. 
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FIRES BROKE OUT AND LEARY BROKE IN 
TO THE BUSINESS OF WRITING NEWS 





Labor Reporter of New York World, Recently Elected Presi- 
dent of Newspaper Club, Started Career When Flames 
Produced Story for Him—Has Never Regreted It 





FAITH in the present and future of 
the newspaper business has led John 
J. Leary, Jr., labor editor of the New 


York World, to 
refuse mumerous 
offers for press 
agent work at 


handsome in- 
creases in salary, 
he revealed this 
week in an Epbr- 
tor & PuBLISHER 
interview. 
Mr. Leary was 
recently elected 
president of 
the New York 
Newspaper Club. 

“Had I to start 
all over again I 
would tackle the newspaper business,” he 
said. “It has been good to me. have 
had a bully time. I have seen most of 
the western world. I have made some 
wonderful friendships. I have, I think, 
been of some service. What more could 
I ask? 

“There has not been a time in recent 
years that I could not have had more 
money as a consultant or advisor on in- 
dustrial relations with one of the big 
corporations or banking and manufac- 
turing groups. I have always declined, 
knowing that however attractive the 
salary | would vearn to be back in some 
city room. 

‘My faith in the business is also 
shown by the fact that I am glad that my 
only boy is now starting in to be a news- 
paper man. 

“In other words, I have no time for 
the croakers who knock the profession. 
It has its outs, we will all admit. At the 
moment the syndicate and chain paper, 
plus the effects of consolidations, have 
apparently tended to reduce the rewards 
to the men who work at the bench, as it 
were. But these things will cure them- 
selves and the time will come when the 
demand for high class reporters will far 
exceed anything we have ever known. 

“Then I believe my boy and others 
like him will come into their own. Un- 
less all signs fail, and despite the grist 
of the schools of journalism, good re- 
porters will have small competition. 

“T hope my son will develop some spe- 
cialty for himself.” 

Mr. Leary grew into his own specialty 
of labor reporting very easily, although 
the fact that he entered newspaper work 
at all has in it more of fate than fortune 
He was working in 2 shoe factory in 
Lynn, Mass., where he was active as a 
union organizer. That accounts propably 
for his later interest in union affairs. 
Working nights after days at the fac- 
tory, he took a part time job as a district 
man for the Lynn Press. 

He had been doing the double stunt 
about three months when, without notice, 
the star man, who covered police, fires 
and city hall, quit one Saturday night. 
Leary took it on himself to take over his 
job in addition to his own and the next 
night got his first real break. He was 
going home after midnight when a gen- 
eral fire alarm sounded in the shoe dis- 
trict. The unofficial cub covered it and 
when the city editor came in the next 
morning worried about how he was going 
to get the story, he found the story Leary 
had written, complete, even to the insur- 
ance follow-up, on his desk. He wanted 
even then to give the story to an older 
man. William E. Bringham, the editor, 
barred that, however, and instead offered 
Leary a regular job on the paper. 

“That day I took my tools out of the 
shoe factory to my father’s home where 
at last accounts they were still rusting 
away,” Mr. Leary recalled. 

Mr. Leary’s next move was to Boston 
where, working for the old Advertiser 
and Record, he was assigned to cover 
city hall and city politics. On the second 


Jonn J. Leary, Jr. 








day, Herbert Underwood, city editor, 
called him to the desk. 

“Well,” he said, “you have seven 
scoops this morning. How did you get 
them ?” 

“Why, I just went into the offices and 
aeet if they had anything,” Leary re- 
plied. 

Underwood appraised him with a cold 
and fishy eye. 

“You are either the biggest fool or the 
cleverest liar I’ve seen in years,” he said. 
“That's all.” 

A few months after this the beginning 
newspaper man drifted west for a_year, 
returning to read copy on the Boston 
Post. There another fire came to his 
rescue. The office was deserted at 5:30 
one morning, when a blaze started on the 
East Boston docks. 

“I found a stereotyper in a nearby 
saloon, also a printer,’ Leary recalled. 
“With their help, I got out an extra, set 
in agate with two nonpareil slugs for 
leads between each line. It was not a 
handsome thing, but I covered the rail- 
road stations, the docks and the business 
section with it. That night an order for 
my discharge on the ground of incom- 
petency was rescinded and I received a 
50 per cent increase in salary.” 

Mr. Leary paused. 


“Oh, it wasn’t as big as it eotthidel” he 
laughed. “Only $6.” 
From the Post, Mr. Leary went to 


work for Mr. Munsey’s Boston Journal 
as night city editor. A year of that and 
he went to the Boston Herald to do Sun- 
day specials. Not long after he was 
made city editor. Two years of that, a 
few months in New Bedford, and-then he 
came to New York. 

“I landed in New York on Tuesday,” 
he said, “and on Wednesday obtained a 
reporter’s job on the Herald.” 

He became assistant news editor of the 
Herald and then was sent to Wall street 
on a two weeks’ assignment that lasted 
five years. Mr. Leary was on the 
Tribune when he first began getting labor 
assignments. He traces the building of 
his specialty to the war which developed 
a shortage of labor, and unrest. Labor 
assignments were carefully avoided by 
most men, but Leary, because he had 
been a union organizer, was glad of 
the chance to meet old friends again. 

In 1919 editors began to be aware of 
the importance of labor. By this time 
Leary had definitely made the subject 
his specialty and the World sent for him 
to be its labor editor. His best known 
labor stories were written in this same 


year for the World. He exposed con- 
ditions in the non-union coal fields of 
West Virginia. For his work he was 


awarded the Pulitzer prize in journalism 
for reportorial work. 










We don’t furnish 
wire and local 
news 

But we do every- 
thing else. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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RETIRED PUBLISHER, 82, 
TAKES REINS AGAIN 


W. OWEN, former publisher 
* of the Quincy (Mich.) Herald, 
sat in at the Herald’s editorial desk 
recently after a twelve-year re- 
tirement to let C. J. Van Every, 
the present editor go on a vacation 
trip. Mr. Owen is 82 years old. 
Darin g his retirement he spent 
most of his time compiling a gene- 
ology of the Owen family. He set 
the type in the Herald office and 
published the book for distribu- 
tion among his friends. 











COVERING STORE NEWS 


N. Y. Telegram Assigns Girl Reporter 
to Shopping Area 


New York’s shopping area has been 
made a regular news “run” by the New 
York Evening Telegram. 

Alice Hughes, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of 
Macy’s store, has joined the Telegra.a’s 
staff as a reporter and her assignment 
is to call on all department stores. 

“Department stores are great centers 
of feminine interest,” Andrew W. Ford, 
managing editor of the Telegram said. 
“We believe a reporter can: find plenty 
of.readable material in these centers 
without including. any, free. advertising. 
Miss Hughes’ column” will in~no sense 
be comparable ‘to the shoppers’ columns 
frequently sold to advertisers. She has 
been instructed not* to mention prices. 
Her assignment is' to’cover the news of 
the stores,” 





CRITIC GOES ABROAD 


William McDermott, «dramatic ~ editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has gone 
to Europe to spend his annual vacation. 
He will return in September. 
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MANISTEE DAILY SOLD 


News-Advocate Becomes Property of 
Conine Group, June 1 





Starting with the issue of June 1, the 
Manistee (Mich.) News-Advocate will 
become the property of the Conine Pub- 
lishing Compan publishers of | the 
Battle - Creek Moon - |, Traverse 
City Record-Eagle and Cheboygan Trib- 
une, according to an announcement by 
Harry W. ‘Musselwhite, owner of the 
News-Advocate. Austin Batdorff, gen- 
eral manager of the Traverse City and 
Cheboygan papers will be general man- 
ager of the one: Advocate. Nelson ry 
Conine, general manager and Geor, 
Dolliver, editor of the Battle ie 
Moon- Journal are Mr. Batdorff’s asso- 
ciates in the Conine Publishing Company. 

Mr. Musselwhite has been proprietor of 
the Manistee News-Advocate for 13 years 
and has been active in newspaper work 
for 40 years. The sale of his paper will 
mark his retirement from active news- 
paper work, although, he says, he will 
contribute occasionally to the editorial 
columns of the News-Advocate. 

There will be no immediate changes in 
the staff of the News-Advocate, accord- 
ing to Mr. Musselwhite’s announcement. 
Leslie D. Harrop will continue as busi- 
ness manager, Benn L. Miller will remain 
as. city editor and Edward Pfeiffer as 
sports editor. Bert DeVriendt will stay 
at his post as advertising manager and 
Clarence Peterson will continue as classi- 
fied manager. 





SENDS PLANE FOR STORY 
Following the receipt of meager in- 


* formation concerning the drowning of 


nine prominent Brockton citizens at 
Moosehead Lake, Me., the Brockton 
(Mass.) Evening Enterprise dispatched 
an airplane to the scene of the accident 
to get full details. Joseph Messier, tele- 
graph editor, and Thomas E. Sullivan, 
city hall reporter, flew with the plane. 





matter how efficient that 


dollars. 


happy readers. 








“Timely, Accurate, Complete’’— 
And Legibly Printed, Too 


It is well to bear in mind that no matter how much 
money is invested in machinery and equipment; no 


equipment may be, there 


always is present the problem of converting the flat 
forms into ‘curved stereotyping plates. 


While the cost of the dry mat used in the stereotype 
foundry for converting the flat forms into curved 
printing plates is negligible, the role played by it 
deserves every publisher’s closest thought and con- 
sideration. A dry mat may make or mar the printing 
of a newspaper, and in that way either enhance or 
nullify the investment of thousands and thousands of 


Where they use Certified Dry Mats, they are pro- 
ducing well printed papers—clear, clean, legible—not 
once in a while, but day in and day out. 


Over 400 of your fellow publishers know that they 
can depend upon Certifieds, and by their use have 
co-ordinated the work of the composing room, stereo- 
type foundry and pressroom. And by so doing, they 
have protected and fortified their 
thousands of dollars by printing timely, accurate and 
complete newspapers that are easily read and make 


investment of 


We invite your comparison, too. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
Made in U. &. A. 
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THE PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPER 


SITUATION 


A PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPER is advertising that it reaches 9 out of 10 of the homes 


in Pittsburgh, and also claiming Pittsburgh is a one-newspaper city. 


The POST-GAZETTE refutes these claims and emphatically states they are as mislead- 
ing as they are ridiculous. This refutation is made in the spirit of service to advertisers 
and advertising agents, and as an honest and frank statement of the situation. 


PITTSBURGH—the real city of Pittsburgh—as designated by the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, and to which they apportion city circulation—includes FIFTY-FIVE prosper- 
ous, growing municipalities with a population now in excess of 1,000,000 people, and 
close to 250,000 homes. 


Inasmuch as no Pittsburgh newspaper claims to sell more than 153,000 copies per day 
in this territory, which is only about 6 out of 10 homes, it is obvious that any claim of a 
coverage of 9 out of 10 homes is absolutely contrary to the facts. 


It must also be borne in mind that the 153,000 city sale above referred to includes many 
thousands of papers sold in the city and carried away into suburbs and country outside 
of this section. So this further reduces the possible maximum coverage of 6 out of 10 
homes to a probable 5 out of 10 homes—-or about 50%. 


The POST-GAZETTE has the largest circulation of any Pittsburgh daily newspaper, 
despite the fact that it sells for 3¢ per copy as against 2¢ for the newspaper making 
the above claim. 


The Post-Gazette Ranks With the Leading Newspapers of the Country 


and 
Carries the World’s Greatest News Services 


In addition to the Associated Press Service, the POST-GAZETTE has a special wire from 
the New York Times, a special wire from the Chicago Tribune, the United News Service, 
the Universal News Service, and a special wire from the Consolidated Press Service. This 
gives the POST-GAZETTE the news services of America’s greatest newspapers. 


The combined reports of these great news organizations bring to the POST-GAZETTE 
readers, a class, volume and variety of news services never equalled in Pittsburgh and 


seldom paralleled in the United States. 


Ptttshurgh Post-Gazette 


“Pittsburgh’s Leading Daily Newspaper” 
Largest in Circulation—Now Over 232,000 Net Paid 
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AMERICAN PUBLISHES TIENTSIN DAILY 














Charles J. Fox, publisher of the North China Star, Tientsin, dictating to his 
Turkish stenographer in his office in the new Star building. The Star is the 


only paper in China which appears every day in the year, Mr. Fox says. 


A. R. Hopkins, 


entire mechanical force is Chinese. 


The 


formerly of the Los 


Angeles Record, is making managing editor of the Star. 


NEWSPAPER CRITIC : 
REPRINTS HOAX 


“Strange Ways of Publicity” Blamed 
for General Silence on Pacific 
Flight in Which Radio Mes- 


sages Froze 


How Ling Nyi Voe, a Chinese student 
in Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., made 
the first non-stop airplane flight across 
the Pacific, winging her way alone on 
April 3 from Macon, Ga., to Shanghai, 
China, is told in the current number of 
the Richmond Christian Advocate, which 
thus scooped the world on the event. The 
Christian Advocate gives the newspapers 
of the country the laugh in its current 
number, and refers editorially to “the 
strange ways of publicity,” which re- 
sulted in the deeds of this “daring young 
lady” being ignored. 

The Advocate apparently took serious- 
ly an item appearing on April 4 in the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, in a_ special 
“jestor” section published in that paper 
annually by the students of Wesleyan 
College. This section contains what pur- 
ports to be an account of the above- 
mentioned flight. 

Falling under the eye of Rev. J. M. 
Rowland, editor of the Advocate, the 
item was published in full in the current 
number, together with an editorial prais- 
ing Ling Nyi Voe, this “Christian student 
in our own Methodist College in 
Macon,” and crediting her with having 


accomplished a feat eclipsing that of 
Lindbergh ! 

The Christian Advocate expresses 
great satisfaction that the first flight 
across the Pacific was accomplished by 
a Chinese girl. “Had some _ society 
woman, sponsored by some rich party, 


done this deed, columns of front pages 
would have come to her,” it declares. 
The thrilling news story of the feat 
told how Miss Ling took off from 
Macon, made the flight to Shanghai in 
twenty-four hours on rations of pickles 
and crackers, attained such an altitude 
that her radio messages were frozen half 
way to their destination, then received a 
wonderful welcome in Shanghai. 
When a Richmond newspaper received 





copy of the Christian Advocate con- 
taining the account of the flight, this 
newspaper called the Macon Telegraph 


distance with a view to ascertain- 
ing the truth of the matter, and learned 
that the whole affair was a joke on the 
part of the students of Wesleyan College, 
who apparently had no idea that anyone 


by k mec 


would take them seriously. 
The New York World asked the critic 
of the “strange ways of publicity” for a 


statement on the flight, the source of the 
despatch and as to what attempts had 
been made to verify it. In reply, the 
editor telegraphed: 

“The report came to this paper in an 
official bulletin from Macon, Ga., of the 
Pacific flight of the Chinese girl. In- 
vestigation by papers here reports it a 
clever fake.” 


AKERMAN HONORED 


London Times Man Presented with Cup 
for Service to Advertising 
John C. Akerman of the London Times 


was presented May 10 with the Publicity 
Club Cup, given annually by the Pub- 


licity Club of London to the person 
rendering the most valuable service to 
advertising during the year. The award 


was made in recognition of Mr. Aker- 
man’s work in connection with the Ad- 
vertising Exposition and Convention at 
Olympia, England, last year. The pres- 
entation took place at the Mansion 
House in London and the Lord Mayor 


presided 

Others who have received the Pub- 
licity Club Cup in past years are 
Thomas Russell, John Cheshire, C. 


Harold Vernon and Horace Imber, ad- 
vertising director of the London Chron- 
i le. 

HOST ON 50th ANNIVERSARY 

The Tracer (la.) Star-Clipper cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of its found- 
ing May 18, by publishing a 64-page 
edition and entertaining 300 Iowa news- 
paper and business men. E. E. Taylor, 
who continues as editor after 50 years’ 
service, was host to the gathering assisted 


by Mrs. Taylor who for 40 years has 
conducted a_woman’s column in the 
paper. 
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PRESS MUST BATTLE 
GREED, SAYS KERNEY 


Trenton Publisher Describes Press 
Ideals to Students—Says News- 
papers Must Render Social 


Service 





“The greatest service independent 
newspapers can render mankind is con- 
stant agitation against selfish greed,” 
James Kerney, editor and publisher of 
the Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times and 
State Gazette, told students of the Rut- 


gers University journalism classes at 
New Brunswick, N. J., Monday after- 
noon. 


“When some citizen of sodden respect- 
ability looks the other way as I approach 
I know that a discourteous reporter has 
been telling the truth about him in the 
newspapers,” he said. “It’s almost as 
offensive as unjustly charging a man 
with the wrong crime. And, as you well 
know, there is no one who cherishes 
a more delicate sense of injustice and 
of injury than the man who, having just 
committed manslaughter, gets falsely ar- 
rested for bootlegging 

“The comfortable thing about news- 
paper making is that everybody on the 
outside knows just what’s wrong with 
the show. Each day we receive letters 
telling us how to run the papers. I have 
been working at the newspaper bench 
for 33 years and any idea that I may 
entertain as to knowledge of the business 
is being constantly jolted by Constant 
Reader and Old Subscriber; sometimes 
ironical, critical, scornful. at other times 
suggestive and helpful. 

“To my way of thinking the big de- 
velopment of the modern newspaper is 
along lines of personal service. The 
newspaper that not only informs and in- 
structs its readers but is of service is 
one that commands attention, gets circu- 
lation, and also holds its readers after 
it gets them. The newspaper must be 
of service today, not only in politics and 
morals—not only as it has been in the 
past in fighting the battles of the people 


against tyrants and in holding them in 
check when they have been tempted to 
revenge outrages, but it must be of 
social service.” 


VISITING IN AMERICA 


Sjouke De Zee, who is in this country 
representing six Friesland newspapers, 
and who is writing a series of articles 
on American life, is the guest of his 
brother William De Zee of Rochester for 
two weeks. He will make a complete 
tour of the country before returning to 
his home in Irnsum, Friesland, late in 
July. 
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TIENTSIN DAILY’S NEW PLANT 

















Photo shows new home of the 

Tientsin North China Star, said to be 

the most modern plant in China. 

The paper was started 10 years ago 
by..¢ Charles J. Fox. 





JAPANESE REPORTERS $ ATTACKED 


Beat News Men and Smash 
Cameras in Tokio 


Police 


An official investigation by the Pro- 
curator’s office of Tokio District Court 
has been started into the recent attack 
by allegedly drunken Japanese policemen 
on reporters and photographers at a mass 
meeting of the Proletarian parties in 
Honjo Hall, Tokio. The case of the 
newspaper men is sponsored jointly by 
their employers. 

The charges presented to the Procura- 
tor’s office allege that the newspapermen 
were attacked and beaten, and that their 
clothes were torn and cameras broken. 
The papers pushing the case are the 
Tokio Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Yomiuri 
Shimbun, Miyako Shimbun, Asahi Shim- 
bun, Tokio Hochi Shimbun, Tokio Ko- 
kumin Shimbun, aang a Shimpo, and 
Tokio Yorodzu Cho 


BRITISH GROUP ELECTS 


N. B. Graham, publisher of the Wol- 
verhampton (England) Express and 
Star, was named to succeed John S. King, 
of the West Middlesex Gazette, Ealing, 
as president of the British Newspaper 
Society, organization of provincial news- 
paper proprietors, recently. 
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METAL FEEDER 


Easily installed on any Linotype. Keeps metal 
at even temperature. Can’t feed too fast 
or too slow. Requires little attention. 


Order from the Nearest Agency 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, 


Representatives in the Principal Cities 


F-43135 


42 em) without electric pot 


F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder for electric pot 
except 42 em 


F-4315—Linotype Metal 
without electric pot 


ee Metal Feeder for electric pot 
em models. . . 


Brooklyn, New York 
CHICAGO 
LIMITED, 


NEW ORLEANS 
TORONTO 
of the World 


Linotype Metal Feeder, for al except 


$40.00 
All models 

$40.00 
Feeder, for all models 
$50.00 
All 42 
$50.00 


(All prices subject to change without notice) 





LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 
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FIRST IN YOUNGSTOWN! 


Che 
VYoungstmun Dimirator 


FIRST in City Circulation; 
FIRST in Total Circulation; 


FIRST in Quality Circulation— Wherever the 
People of ‘This District Have Most 


Money to satisfy Their Wants, There 
The VINDICATOR Leads; 


FIRST in Advertising— No Other Youngs- 


town Paper Has Ever Compared With 
The VINDICATOR in Volume of 
Advertising Carried in Any One Year. 





In This Rich Manufacturing District, the Average Income of 
Whose Citizens is 135 Per Cent Higher Than the Average for 


the Country as a Whole, Advertisers Obtain Unusual Value 
from The YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR. 


Che Youngstown Vindicator 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
New York : Chicago : Boston : Atlanta : Philadelphia 
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America’s only girl Comic Strip Artist 
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One of the Best Delineators 


of Boy —and— Dog 


Life in 


America Today Is a—GIRL 








You can regard this as confidential or not, 
as you please. Edwina is a girl. 


ad 


The male members of the comic art pro- 
fession are falling over flat on their backs 
to see a MERE girl running off with the 
honor of drawing what is undoubtedly the 
truest-to-life humorous strip depicting the 
every-minute experiences of a boy and a dog 
—in America today. 


When we reveal Edwina’s identity to any- 
body who has studied her comic strip for 
several weeks, the usual comment is: “Im- 
possible! A girl couldn’t draw such a good 
strip about boys and dogs!” 


All we can say is: “Well, she does.” 


It is like the story of the lawyer who said 
to the man in jail, “Why, they can’t put you 
in jail for THAT!” You perhaps recall that 
the man replied, “But ’'m here!” 


“Cap” Stubbs plays the stellar role in this 
unusual strip, but he divides the stage with 


“Tippie”—the dog. 


‘Cap 


And how Edwina can draw dogs! Your 
ordinary newspaper artist can usually draw 
one side of a dog, and that’s all. Most of 
them can draw a dog going South. But 
Edwina can draw the ANATOMY of a dog. 
Study “Tippie.” There’s real drawing and 


character in that dog. 


And so is there real drawing in “Cap” 
Stubbs, and in the other people in Edwina’s 
pictures. None of the tricks and short cuts 
of conventional comic art are evident in her 
work. 


But the main point about Edwina’s work 
is that it is a true, unexaggerated reflection 
of the knock-about life of a husky high- 
powered American boy and his family, and 
of the knock-about life of his equally husky 
and high-powered dog—“Tippie.” We don’t 
know how she does it, but she does. 


This is one of the best 
Features ever offered mf the 
House of Adams. let us 
send your newspaper a 
complete month’s release. “ 





’ Stubbs 


(Now Being Featured in Over 100 American sn nl 








A daily Comic Strip of Boy and Dog Life released MRS 8 by 


THE GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS SERVICE 


250 Park Avenue 





New York 
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34 Editor 


ED I 


IT DID NOT HAPPEN 


N inference to be drawn from the testimony 
A regarding the Inland Daily Press Association, 

adduced by the Federal Trade Commission in- 
quiry into the propaganda activity of the so-called 
power trust, published in Eprtor & PusiisHer last 
week, is that Wil V. Tufford, the paid secretary of 
the Inland, carried in his vest pocket the editorial 
conscience of the membership of that association. 

The alleged chain of events was that Mr. Tufford 
short-circuited the power-trust propaganda by taking 
upon himself the duty of returning to the original 
sources all material sent to the members; that a 
publicity agent called on Mr. Tufford at Clinton, Iowa, 
and later in a letter to an associate announced that 
Mr. Tufford had not had “the right slant” on the 
power trust activities, but could henceforth be depended 
on to discontinue his interference with the flow of 
propaganda; that thereafter there was a tremendous 
increase in the amount of power advertising in Inland 
papers; that Mr. Tufford commended the work of the 
publicity agents in bulletins to the membership. 

Whether any of these things happened, or whether 
this alleged chain of events is made to seem sinister 
whereas the transactions of the secretary were honestly 
and ethically in behalf of the welfare of the member- 
ship, we have no information and in the circumstances 
Epiror & PustisHER does not pass judgment on 
Mr. Tufford in his office. The Inland is fully 
capable of ascertaining the real facts and taking appro- 
priate action. 

But Eprror & PusiisHer is sufficiently well in- 
formed regarding the constitution and the practices 
of the Inland Daily Press Association to brand as 
the sheerest nonsense the inference that Wil V. 
Tufford or any other individual had the power to 
commit the editorship of this regional association of 
daily newspapers to insert a line of editorial matter 
for or against the power trust or any other individual 
or institution in any news situation. Regardless of 
possible representations by the secretary in zeal to 
get advertising or possible blandishments of the public 
utility propagandists, we are here to inform the 
Federal Trade Commission that the inference that 
the Inland was swung into line to advocate any 
public measure by an advertising trade, or in any 
other way, is ridiculous and did not happen, except 
perhaps in the imaginations of amateurs playing on 
the fringes of the fourth estate. 

The free publicity evil has often been condemned 
by the Inland and its members are men who would 
not countenance such deceit. The Inland Daily Press 
Association is one of the great, progressive and ideal- 
istic institutions in newspaperdom and it does not sell 
its birthright of freedom for anybody’s mess of adver- 
tising pottage. 





Mencken in The Nation blames prohibition 
for the World-Broun rupture, saying that in 
the saloon era editors and “their slaves” fought 
their battles with bung-starters and never im- 
flicted office differences upon the public. 


BECKWITH SUCCESS 
A GLIMPSE of the romance of newspaper adver- 





tising development in the half century in this 

country is contained in a handsome folder that 
is being distributed by the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency to commemorate its establishment in 1880. 
The late founder, a man of extraordinary genius for 
the task of representing scattered dailies in the gen- 
eral advertising field, earned a salary of $25 a week 
in 1880. Last year the agency which he and J. T. 
Beckwith and associates built up saw the sum of 
$4,000,000 paid by general advertisers to client pub- 
lishers. In the life of the agency more than $65,000,000 
have been paid to client publishers without the loss 
of a single dollar on any account. The extraordinary 
fact is also recorded that due to the agency’s system 
of checking it was able to pay to publishers last year 
$12,000 in excess of the publishers’ own billings. The 
agency operates eight regional offices and covers the 
field with 30 advertising salesmen and operates with 
35 office employes. Enrtor & PustisHer joins with 
many others in journalism in saluting this successful 
and efficient arm of the press on the occasion of its 
48th birthday. 


& Publisher 








A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver. 

As an earring of gold, and an ornament of 
fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedi- 
ent ear.—Proverbs, XXV; 11, 12. 











MARKET RESEARCH 


iE new question that the efficient advertiser asks 

of those who offer space is: What is the power of 

the people of your trading area to buy my par- 
ticular article in commerce? It is a legitimate ques- 
tion. It calls for an answer which is something bet- 
ter than a guess. 

The idea of qualitative market research is relatively 
new, a slow development within 8 years, and by some 
newspaper men is regarded as vague and shadowy, 
appropriate for those who enjoy dabbling in economic 
causes and playing with figures. But there is nothing 
vague or shadowy in market research among up-to- 
date business men who spend millions to reach cer- 
tain classes with trade messages. To them, the space- 
seller is out of step if he regards market research as 
a bother and the task of analysis as baffling. 

There are various schemes to make satisfactory 
analysis of consumer buying ability. Some are better 
than others and all are worth while. Nothing is 
quite so good, of course, as to personally interview 
readers in regard to habits in buying all grades of 
merchandise or service, from common necessities to 
special luxuries. We have informed our readers of 
quite remarkable experiments in this field, notably 
that of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which recently 
expended more than $90,000 to question 90,000 readers 
in regard to consumption of advertised goods. London 
Daily Mail also recently interviewed 20,140 house- 
wives in an effort to determine the quality of its 
circulation. The research idea is sweeping the ad- 
vertising world. The personal interview is, of course, 
an expensive method and must be thorough. 

Among the methods used to fix community buying 
power Epitor & PustisHeEr believes the most ef- 
ficient plan is the “Key to Consumer Buying Ability,” 
invention of Nelson H. Seubert. which has been 
exclusively published in the columns of this journal 
during the past year and continues to appear. To 
some newspaper men this method has been regarded 
as complicated, but in reality it is simple. Skilled 
market students in the large advertising agencies 
have been keenly interested, and we notice that some 
newspapers are making excellent use of our key. A 
comprehensive description of the key appeared in these 
columns, page 8, for May 5. In a word, it is an 
index which, by a combination of weighted population 
and income tax return figures, undertakes to denote 
what proportion of the entire United States market is 
contained in any county, or city, or group. By com- 
bining the weights of population and number of in- 
come tax returns in varying proportions, the index 
is made applicable to commodities and services of 
varying value and utility. With the index in hand 
a newspaper executive may give a very important and 
reasonable answer concerning his community’s buying 
power to any advertiser. 

Epitor & PusLisHer respectfully urges its readers 
to use this key. Unfortunately, we cannot undertake 
to supply back copies to fill the demand of those who 
seem to have skipped this feature during the past 
year, but now appreciate its value. However, we are 
at work on a plan to give the complete key to our 
readers in a new and interesting form in the near 
future. 





If members of congress could be held legally 
responsible for their statements, as are news- 
paper men, the combined efforts of the Phila- 
delphia bar would be required for Heflin and 
Leatherwood, to mention only two. 


and The Fourth Estate for May 26, 
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POLITICAL ADVERTISING 

N North Carolina Republican leaders conferred on 

the question of establishing a daily newspaper to 

promote their campaign. Raleigh Times, edited 
by John A. Park, met the issue squarely with an edi- 
torial which pointed out that the publication of a 
daily newspaper in these days is a standard business 
venture and not a hit-or-miss affair in the nature of 
a pleasant gamble in which almost anybody with a 
hunch and a few hundred dollars may gratify an 
editorial ambition. 

The editorial told of increasing costs and increas- 
ing expansion and of tireless watch to keep the edi- 
torial function free from mercenary motive. It was a 
straight-out piece of true advice and with the conclu- 
sion that if the Republicans want to present their 
story in newspaper space the purchase of advertising 
“will do more than a Republican paper could do— 
at a small tithe of the expense.” 

It is always an individual question whether a news- 
paper cares to run political advertising. But if the 
affirmative view is taken Mr. Park’s argument is 
sound and we greatly admire his forthright method of 
presenting it. 





The movement to increase retail copy prices 
is making rapid strides and represents the 
soundest kind of business. 


SHADES OF TONY HAMILTON 


N the wearisome campaign against the commercial 
press agent we have always made liberal ex- 
ception of the practices of the circus, theatre and 

similar enterprises. We have thought that the circus 
press agent, for instance, was a superior type of pub- 
licity representative. Once a year he came into the 
office with smiling countenance, a pocketful of passes 
for all the boys and girls of the shop and a hatful 
of stories about elephants and fleas that were both 
easy to write and pleasant to read. He did publicity 
business with the city editor and then, without men- 
tioning the fact, went downstairs and bought his 
display space from the advertising manager, paying 
the rate. He made no attempt to ride the editor nor 
haggle with the business department. He had the 
bearing of a gentleman and scholar and what he got 
in editorial columns was offered freely and was pleas- 
antly received. Such press agents as Tony Hamilton, 
Major Dexter Fellowes and Wells Hawks were hon- 
ored by newspaper men for real contributions. 

Somebody is always taking the joy out of living, 
killing romance and reducing happy relations to the 
cold, greedy and often astigmatic practices of the 
Broadway slicker. We have never seen a clearer 
exemplification of the folly of modern sharp-practice 
than in the case of the degeneration of circus press- 
agentry. 

Following is an excerpt from a letter which a new- 
fangled circus press agent is sending to editors: “We 
are enclosing for your consideration two readers per- 
taining to our circus. Should it be agreeable to you 
to use these notices and present copies of your paper 
containing same at the Main Entrance of the Show, 
we will be pleased to honor the enclosed reserved seat 
tickets.” As if a trifle ashamed of his methods the 
press agent proposes the alibi that “newspaper men” 
have suggested the exchange of complimentary notices 
for complimentary tickets. 

But the letter makes no hit with ethical newspaper 
men. Epitor & PuBLIsHER is hearing from it all 
along the line of the circus route. As it prostrates 
the old co-operative spirit it should quickly kill off 
all of the exaggerated circus stories that editors have 
permitted to run and which the public has good- 
naturedly accepted. It should bring the circus down 
to every-day business. The newspapers may regard 
the Biggest Show as merely a money-making enter- 
prise, worth no more attention than the suit and cloak 
industry, the department store or the trade in pink 
pills. Whatever else may happen, no self-respecting 
newspaper man will be found at the Main Entrance 
with a marked copy of his paper to trade for a couple 
of paste-boards worth, in a pure business transaction, 
but a fractional part of the value of the marked space. 





Notice the jocular tone of the letters of the 
utility press agents when they are boasting 
victories over responsible editors. 
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Q@AMUEL E. SHANNAHAN, pub- 
“ lisher of the Easton (Md.) Star- 
Democrat, has been re-elected secretary 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Easton for 
his 17th consecutive term. 

Ralph E. Renaud, managing editor of 
the New York Evening Post, is re- 
cuperating from a recent illness at Buck- 
hill Farms, Pa. 

E. Arthur Sweeney, of the Greensburg 
(Pa.) Tribune-Review, and president of 
the Pennsylvania State Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been elected a delegate from 
Westmoreland County, Pa., to the Re- 
publican national convention at Kansas 
City. 

Frank D. Schroth, general manager 
of the Trenton Times Newspapers, has 
been in Europe for a vacation trip. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


HOMAS KIVLIGHAN has _re- 

signed from the advertising staff 
of the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
to become advertising executive of the 
Louisville Development Corporation, a 
realty auction concern. He had been 
with the News-Leader 19 years. 
Frank D. Schroth, general manager 
of the Trenton Times Newspapers, has 
been in Europe for a vacation trip. 


Frederick Huebsch, lately telegraph 
editor of the Evanston (Ill.) News-In- 
dex, formerly with Lead (S.D.) Daily 
Call and Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, has 
returned to McGregor, Iowa, to become 
editor of the McGregor Times, suc- 
ceeding his father, Anton Huebsch, who 
died recently. 

A. L. Doran has joined the Brawley 
(Cal.) News as advertising manager. 

Floyd Timboe has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Devils Lake (N. D.) 
World. He is succeeded by Alfred 
Haugner. 

Fred G. Pearce, advertising manager 
of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror has been 
elected president of the Altoona Booster 
Association. P. H. Crawford, advertis- 
ing mianager of the Altoona Tribune was 
elected a director. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


G* SORGE A. MELLEN, managing 
editor of the Lawrence (Mass.) 

Evening Tribune, spoke before the 

Lawrence Rotary Club May 17. 
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Walter Lister, city editor of the New 
York Telegram, and Mrs. Lister are 
parents of a 6-pound boy, John, born 
May 13. 

George Callahan, veteran marine editor 
of the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, has 
returned to his desk after a four months’ 
leave of absence due to illness. W. G. 
Lavelle, who substituted for him, has 
gone back to general reporting. 


Henley Hill, night editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, has returned to 
the office after a vacation spent at his 
home in Kansas. He also went to Kan- 
sas City and to Houston, Texas, to make 
arrangements for Herald Tribune repre- 
sentatives at the conventions. 

Jerrold Owen has been appointed Sun- 
day editor of the Portland (Ore.) Ore- 
fonian, succeeding Clark H. Williams 
who died recently. 


Ridley Wills, editorial writer and col- 
umnist for the Memphis Evening Appeal, 
will present a summer school lecture 
series at West Tennessee Teachers’ col- 
ege on modern literature. 


Daniel Markel, reporter on the Port- 
: Oregonian who recently won the 
Bookman’s contest for the best news 
ory of the month, has joined the city 
taf of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


William W. Tyler, real estate editor of 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, has 
p appointed assistant editor of the 
hatham (N. Y.) Courier, weekly. 
Harvey Hancock, Salt Lake Telegram 
tity editor, underwent an operation for 
ppen licitis recently. 

oy iting Jewett, formerly of the De- 
Journal has joined the staff of the 
South Bend Tribune. 
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W. B. Stoddard, for the past five years 
local editor of the Massena (N. Y.) 
Observer, weekly, has resigned to accept 
a similar position on the staff of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) Press. Mr. Stod- 
dard was former state editor of the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times. 

Francis D. Perkins, music editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, will sail 
for Europe on the S.S. Pennland on May 
19 for a six weeks’ trip through Ger- 
many. While in Berlin and Dresden Mr. 
Perkins will attend the opera and musical 
festivals. 

Edward Hurley, formerly with the 
Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle, is now 
publicity representative for the five 
European beauty contest winners about 
to tour the country. 

Samuel Kaufman has joined the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune radio 
magazine. 

Edgar R. Bean, night editor of the 
New York Daily News, has returned 
from a trip to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

John L. Fletcher, tri-state editor of 
the Memphis Press- Scimitar, recently 
brought out The Tri-State News, a 
monthly to be published in interest. of 
Press-Scimitar correspondents. 

Gilbert Simons, former member of the 
staff of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire 
Evening Eagle, has an article in the 
current issue of World’s Work, entitled: 
“Christ in the Movies.” Mr. Simons was 
lately on the staff of the New York Sun. 

Allison Smith, former reporter of the 
Los Angles Examiner, is doing reporting 
for the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 
aminer in his home town. He takes the 
place of Bob Wilkinson recently em- 
ployed by the Salt Lake Tribune. 

W. S. Donnelly has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the Waterbury Republi- 
can on general assignments. 

Henry Belgard, for 20 years cor- 
respondent of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Times at Ogdensburg, has left the 
employ of the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Re- 
publican-Journal to become managing 
editor of the Ogdensburg Sunday 
Advance. 

Engagement of Clement G, Martin, Jr., 
formerly of the staff of the Albany 
(N. Y). Knickerbocker Press and Sun- 
day. Telegram, to Miss Margaret Lake, 
of Hudson Falls, N. Y., is announced. 
The wedding will take place in Albuquer- 
que, N. M., where Mr. Martin now 
lives, 

Richardson Gibbs has left the repor- 
torial staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

S. W. Spratt, for five years photog- 
rapher and feature writer on the Port- 
land (Me.) Press Herald, and formerly 
with the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, has 
left newspaper work to open a commer- 
cial photo studio in Portland. 

James Galvin, of the reportorial staff, 
Waterbury Republican, has _ returned 
after an absence of more than a month 
with an infected foot. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











TEN years ago near Dijon, France, a 
truckload of horse meat turned over 
on two American soldiers. 

One of these 
soldiers was John 
W. Frierson, 
Shelbyville, 
Tenn. He was 
severely injured 
about the legs. 
No bones were 
broken, but all the 
tendons and liga- 
ments were pulled 
and stretched so 
that the doctors 
shook their heads 





and said, “The 
J. W. Frierson poor fellow will 
Sow never. walk 
again.” 


Frierson, however, wouldn't listen to 
reason. Perhaps that is why he later 
earned the rank of Memphis’ best ad- 
vertising salesman. He declared he was 
going to walk again even if he had to 
reverse himself and use his hands. That 
wasn't necessary, however, as he soon 
was hobbling about on the old spindles, 
which are as good as ever today. 

And he’s been walking, running and 
climbing ever since. 

Today he is advertising manager of the 
El Paso (Tex.) Evening Post, having 
recently resigned from Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar to accept that position. 

Frierson started with the former 
Memphis Press, May 1, 1922, in the 
classified department. After a year and 
a half in that department he was trans- 
ferred to display advertising, where he 
remained until his promotion. He 
specialized in food products advertising 
and merchandising campaigns. 
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Philip Kinsley, staff writer of the 
Chicago Tribune, is taking a trip across 
the continent in a regular mail line pas- 
senger plane and writing a series of 


stories about his experiences for the 
Tribune. 

Thomas P. McAuliffe, former “arm- 
less” golf writer for the Buffalo Evening 


News, has signed a long term contract to 
appear in vaudeville in this country and 
in England. McAuliffe, who lost both 
arms at the shoulders when a boy, holds 
a lead pencil between his teeth to 
operate his typewriter. 


Robert T. Phillips, a member of the 


city staff, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 
has resigned to go to Scotland, where 
he will take up the study of medicine at 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Leon M. Woodworth, reporter in the 


(Continued on next page) 











is about to hop off! 
between gasless airplanes! 


with a head start! 


But watch Bobo Baxter! 


BOBO BAXTER 


In the first real transatlantic race 
Thornton Blake is a villain. 


In his “Demi Tasse” he’s going 
to be a mighty dark horse in that race! 


He’s off in the “Pill Box,” 










Baxter,” 


The McNaught 


Vv. V. MeNrrtrt, 
President 


RUBE GOLDBERG 


is doing the most exciting episode thus far shown in “Bobo 
Goldberg's greatest comic. 


If you can get Goldberg, by all means get him NOW! 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y 








Syndicate, Inc. 


Cartes V. MCADAM, 
Vice-President 
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Brilliant Stories 
by Brilliant 
Writers 






The Ninth Year of 
Increasing Success 


“The Height of Enjoy- 


ment in Short Stories” 





Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 
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PERSONAL 
(Continued from page 35) 
Schenectady (N. Y.) bureau of the 
Albany Times-Union, has been appointed 
a deputy sheriff. 
WEDDING BELLS 
ALDO DRAKE, marine editor of 
the Los Angeles Times. to Miss 
Mary Ann Ballanfante, recently. 

Edwin Fowler, of the mechanical de- 
partment, Portland (Me.) Press Herald, 
to Miss Ada Mae Burby of South Port- 
land. 

James M. Tobin, circulation manager 
of the Oil City department of the Frank- 
lin (Pa.) News-Herald to Miss Julia 
Agnes Martin, Oil City, May 9. 

Miss Marie Ann Gleason, for four and 
a half years with the classified adver- 
tising department manager, Waterloo 
(Ia.) Courier to Paul T. Manning, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Capital Chevrolet 
Company, Des Moines, Ia., in Waterloo, 
May 15. 

Henry Wales, Paris correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, to Mlle. Lucie 
Boyer of Paris, May 14 in the his- 
toric Savoy chapel, just off the Strand 
in London. The wedding took place 
an hour after that of Sinclair Lewis and 
Dorothy Thompson, newspaper woman, 
in the same cleapel. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


EMBERS of the Inprana_ As- 
SOCIATED Press met in Indianapolis 
last week. 

Norman Cassiday has been elected 
president of the Des Mornes (Ia.) Ap- 
VERTISING CLUB to succeed Dick Vaw- 
ter. Other officers are: Jean F. Carroll, 
vice president, and William A. Temple, 
secretary-treasurer. 

InpIANA Democratic Epirorrat As- 
sociaTION held its annual spring meet- 
ing at New Harmony, May 17-18. 
Clarence P. Wolfe, editor of the New 
Harmony Times, was host. 

Texas INTERCOLLEGIATE Press As- 
SOCIATION will meet next year at Abilene, 
it was decided at the 1928 convention, 
recently held at Canyon. College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, won the Dallas 
News award for the best college paper 
jn the organization. Among speakers on 
the Canyon program were Frank L. 
Martin, University of Texas school of 

ournalism; Olin E. Hinkle and Clyde 
yy Warwick, editors, respectively, on 
the Pampa (Tex.) Daily News and 
Canyon News. 

Orecon State EpiroriAL ASSOCIATION 
has appointed a committee to welcome the 
California State Editorial Association to 
Oregon when the Californians arrive on 
June 25 on a trip to Crater Lake in 
connection with their annual convention. 

Leon Gardner, assistant secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Scranton, 
Pa., has been named president of the 
Scranton ApbverTisinc Cius. George 
Watkins is the new treasurer and George 
Marr secretary. 

Richard C. Carberry has been elected 
president of the Worcester (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Post Emproyes’ Soctat ANP BENE- 
Fir AssociaTION. James T. Kelly was 





named vice-president, and Samuel Mag- 
nant secretary-treasurer. 
Annual outing of the WHuscoNnsIN 


Press AssocrATIon will be held in and 
around Lake Tomahawk, June 21-24. 

Hupson County (N. J.) Press Crus 
held a dinner-dance Saturday, May 26, in 
the Union Hill Elks Club, Union City. 
Michael J. Ahearne was chairman of the 
dinner committee. 

Harold C. Freeman was elected presi- 
dent of the Lonc Beacu (Cal.) Apver- 
Tistnc CLUB at the annual election of 
officers held May 16. 

A committee to promote attendance at 
the Gutenberg celebration in Mainz, 
Germany, June 24, has been named by 
the United Typothete of America. 
Among the members of this committee 
are E. F. Eilert and John Clyde Oswald. 
A large American delegation is expected 
to be present. 

Summer outing of the New Yorx 
State Press ASSOctIATIon will take place 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for May 


in Cortland, Y., July 13-14. Business 
sessions will ~ held in the afternoon of 
the first day and the morning of the 
second day. The remainder of the two 
days will be given over to pleasure trips 
and social affairs. 

Ohio editors of the Associated Press, 
in session at Akron, this week, re-elected 
officers as follows: President: G. M. 
Payne, Portsmouth Times; vice-presi- 
dent, Richard Cull, Dayton News; secre- 
tary, L. R. Penn, Cleveland correspon- 
dent. 


J. C. Hinshaw of the Barber County 
Index was elected president of the 
SouTHWEst Kansas EpiToriaL Asso- 


CIATION at a meeting last week in Gar- 


den City, Kan. Other officers elected 
were: Warren Zimmerman, Liberal 
News, vice-president; F. P. Flickert, 


Peabody Gaszette-Herald, secretary, and 
S. P. Gebhart, Pratt Union, treasurer. 

Summer meeting of the New York 
State Associatep Dates will be 
held at Batavia, N. Y., July 9-10. The 
Batavia News, which will celebrate its 
50th anniversary at that time, will be 
host for the meeting. 

Women not only are “tolerated” on 
Texas newspaper staffs, but they are 
actually being sought for their real worth 
in certain fields, Miss Helen Z. Wort- 
man, Baylor College journalism  in- 
structress, told the Texas Women’s 
Press ASSOCIATION at its recent annual 
convention at Fort Worth. Mrs. Emma 
Cobb Evans, Dallas, was chosen president 
to succeed Mrs. W. R. Potter, Bowie. 

The third annual show of the Fourrn 
Estate Lopce, A. F. & A. M. of Boston, 
Mass., was presented in the Fine Arts 
Theatre on May 7th and 8th. The show 
was a musical comedy entitled “Looking 
for a Mason.” The lodge is the only 
Masonic Lodge in the United States made 
up entirely of newspapermen. 
SCHOOLS 
GECOND annual meeting of the Penin- 

sula and Bay Region Publishers was 
held at Stanford University, May 18-19. 
Professor J. Hugh Jackson, professor of 
accounting in the Stanford Graduate 
School addressed the meeting on “Ac- 
counting and Budgeting.” Buford Brown 
of the journalism division of the Univer- 
sity was in charge of arrangements. 

More than 200 Minnesota editors at- 
tended the annual editors’ short course at 
the University of Minnesota, May 11-12. 
Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press Association, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. The Minneapolis Journal 
was host at a dinner for the editors. 

Robert Mize, Gertrude Searcy and 
Frank Tiffany, senior journalism stu- 
dents of Kansas University, have been 
awarded Sigma Delta Chi keys for high 
scholarship. 

Grace E. Ray, instructor in the school 
of journalism at Oklahoma University, 
Norman, was injured recently in a fall 
from a horse. 

At the annual meeting of the Arkansas 
College Press Association held at Clarks- 
ville, recently, The Bulldog, weekly paper 
of Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., won 
the cup offered by the association for the 
best college newspaper. 

J. Stuart Hamilton, instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, has resigned to take the chair of 
assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Kansas. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


HAS. E. PULLING, former probate 
judge and banker, has purchased the 
Sioux County (N. D.) Ptoneer. 

C. R. Bishop has purchased the interest 
of Fred W. Mitchell in the Encinitas 
(Cal.) Post. Raoul H. Cyr retains his 
interest and continues as editor. Mr. 
Bishop will be business manager. 

Subscription list of the Crystal (N. D) 
Call has been purchased by the Grafton 
(N. D.) News and Times following sus- 
pension of the former. 

B. H. Thomas, editor and owner of 
the Gurdon (Ark) Times, has sold the 





newspaper to Clarence T. Key, formerly 
of Blytheville and Manilla, Ark. 

Hamburg (N. Y.) Independent, a 
weekly has been sold to Charles F. 
Weaver of Buffalo. Mr. Weaver will 
become the active publisher of the news- 
paper succeeding E. H. Van Duzee who 
has been editor for Mrs, Frank Walker, 
widow of the publisher who conducted 
the newspaper tor 20 years prior to his 
death in 1924. 

Watts (Cal.) Advertiser and the Watts 
(Cal.) Review have been purchased by 
Joseph L. Asbury from Walter L. 
LeFavor and S. S. Bellesfield. The two 
papers have been consolidated as the 
Watts Advertiser-Review, to be pub- 
lished from the former Review plant. 

Hudson (Kan.) Herald has been sold 
by Miss Nell M. Zimmeht to John W. 
Lill and son, George R. Lill of St. John. 
The elder Mr. Lill has been publisher of 
the County Capital at St. John for 24 
years. George Lill will edit the new 
paper. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 

RYDER (N. D.) NEWS has installed 
a linotype. LeRoy Gilbertson has 
purchased the paper from Chas. May. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette recently 
installed a new Elrod, lead, slug and plain 
rule casting machine. 

Hillsdale (Mich.) Daily News recently 
moved into a new plant. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union re- 
cently added a new Ludlow line-casting 
machine. 

Danville (I1l.) Commercial-News has 
ordered a mew Goss sextuple press, 
which will be in operation about Sept. 1. 

Fingal (N. D.)} Herald has installed a 
new press, 

Valley City (N. D.) Peoples Opinion 
has installed a Goss Comet press. 

Wahpeton (N. D.) Farmer-Globe has 
installed a rotary press. 

Kingston (Ont.) Whig-Standard, May 
15, installed the first Creed printer in 
North America. Service over the 
printer was started May 16. The Creed 
Printer is manufactured in Great Britain 
and is in use on some British dailies. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WO new weekly papers have begun 

publication in Wisconsin, the Times 
at La Crosse and the Reveille at Somer- 
set. Joseph K. Kidder is editor and 
manager of the La Crosse Times, and 
W. V. Kidder is president and treasurer 
of the Kidder Publication Company. It 
is understood that the Times will in the 
near future be published daily. 

C. G. Miller, for 10 years typesetter 
for the Kingman (Kan.) Journal, has 
resigned and has purchased equipment 
with which he will start a new news- 
paper, the Greensburgh (Kan.) News. 
Publication will start about June 1. Mrs. 
Miller will be associate editor. 





SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OCKFORD (ILL.) MORNING 
SUN, 12-page welcome edition in 

honor of Rt. Rev. E. F. Hoban, Bishop 
of Rockford, lately installed as head of 
the Catholic diocese, May 15. 

Burlington (la.) Hawk-Eye, 20-page 
Mid-West Progress, May 13. 

Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times, 64 
page Annual Real Estate and Town 
Boosting Edition, May 19. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


OE BSHARAH has resigned from 

the sports staff of the Associated 
Press to join the sports staff of the 
New York Times. He has been replaced 
by Herb Barker formerly of the Pitts- 
burgh bureau. On May 21 Vic Sidler 
became sports editor in the Los Angeles 
A.P. bureau. 

Kenneth Conger, formerly of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald has joined the 
staff of the Memphis (Tenn.) bureau of 
the A.P 





ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HESTER KELLAR has resigned as 
foreman of the Scranton Times com- 
posing room and has been succeeded by 
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When a woman says she hasn't any- 
thing to wear, that is, of course, an ex- 
aggeration, but not much of one.—Von- 
couver (B. C.) Sun. 


It may be true that half the world 
doesn’t know how the other half lives, 
but with all the investigations going on, 
we don’t understand why.—Hopkins 
(Mo.) Journal. 


No Accident Week has just ended 
with mo great increase of accidents over 
the week before. — Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. 





A scientist has a formula for synthetic 
gasoline. His may work, but those being 
used by filling stations don’t.—Mt. 
Clemens (Mich.) Daily Leader. 


When a bomb goes off in the course 
of a political speech in Chicago it is con- 
sidered the same as a comma.—Detroit 
News. 


New Canadian National sleeping car 
has an attic instead of upper berths, and 
gently sloping stairways in place of step- 

dders. All of which will make lying 
awake very much more pleasant.—W ind- 
sor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. 


It is predicted that in 50 years every- 
body will be living in glass houses. 
Now is the time to start making up with 
the neighbors.—J. R. Wolfe in Milwau- 
kee Journal. 


Perhaps the reason reason a new popular 
song pleases people is because they rec- 
ognize the old tune.—Richmond News- 
Leader. 


Thomas Rafter. The latter is the oldest 
employe of the Times in point of service. 
He has been in the employ of Mr. Lynett 
for more than 30 years. 











HOLDING NEW POSTS 


LBERT CLEGG, recently assistant 

city editor of the New York News, 
has joined the general reportorial staff 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


DAVILA SPEAKS IN HOUSTON 


Says Chilean Newsprint Industry Gives 
Opportunity for American Capital 


Addressing a luncheon given in his 
honor recently at Houston by Charles C. 
Maes, general manager of the Post-Dis- 
patch, Don Carlos G. Davila, Ambas- 
sador from Chile to the United States, de- 
clared America’s greatest opportunity in 
Chile now is investment in the manu- 
facture of newsprint paper and purchase 
of newsprint from that country. 

The Ambassador spoke authoritatively, 
being a former editor-in-chief of a string 
of South American papers. He said 
salaries of editorial men in Chile are 50 
per cent higher than in this country, and 
a law provides for pensioning them after 
25 years’ service. iSive per cent of the 
pension comes out of their salaries and 10 
per cent from the newspaper owners 
earnings. 

Besides Maes, those at the luncheon in- 
cluded Steve Kelton and R. J. Watts of 
the Chronicle; Ward C. Mayborn, Press; 


W. W. Sherrill, Rogers-Gano Advertis- 
ing Agency, and W. G. Sterling, Post- 
Dispatch. 


SHUMAN TROPHY CONTEST 


The Shuman Trophy, a silver cup pre- 
sented by A. L. Shuman, vice-president 
and advertising director of the 
Worth Star-Telegram and Record-Tele- 
gram, will again be awarded at the In 
ternational Association of Newspapet 
Advertising Executives en 2 
troit in July. The trophy will be 
sented to the member of the I.A.N. XE 
who relates the best story of a newspapef 
advertising success. 
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Efficient 
Operation 





To Make Your Pressroom Efficient, 





The Hoe Superspeed 
Octuple Press 


ORE than any other requirement, Hoe presses 
must be efficient in operation. Every im- 
provement, every part and every design, must bear up 


under the tests of efficiency. A resultant high standard 


of excellence in operation features all Hoe presses. 


Hoe presses not only have great speed but, what is 
far better, they give a corresponding high production 
average. The Hoe Superspeed Press world records 


for net output have never been equalled. 


Such attainment is possible only by a press that is 
the finest possible expression of mechanical perfec- 


tion, efficient in every detail. 


Economical and Safe, Install 
Hoe Superspeed Presses 
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ALAN DALE, VETERAN 
DRAMA CRITIC, DIES 


End Comes Suddenly on Train en 
route to Birmingham, England— 
Served New York American 
33 Years 


Alan Dale, dramatic critic of the New 
York American since 1895, died suddenly, 
May 21, while on a train en route from 
Plymouth to Birmingham, England. Mr. 
Dale was 67 years old and was the oldest 
New York critic in point of service. His 
health had been poor for some time. 

Alan Dale, whose real name was Alfred 
J. Cohen, was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, the city to which he was going when 
he died, May 14, 1861. He was educated 
in King Edward’s School there and 
passed his senior and junior “local” ex- 
aminations for Oxford. He later studied 
stenography and became a correspondent 
for an English weekly in Paris. 

After three years in Paris he went to 
London, where he became secretary to 
Leander Richardson, London correspon- 
dent for a syndicate of American news- 
papers. When Richardson came to New 
York, Dale came along with him and was 


engaged as reporter on the New York 
Tribune. 
Dale followed his former “boss” when 


he went to the New York Times as 
dramatic critic. Dale became “second 
line” critic. Here the young reporter re- 
ceived his chance to show his individual- 
ity of style, and soon he was offered the 
position of dramatic critic on The Eve- 
ning World. 

That was in 1887, and he held that post 
seven years, when he left to join the 
New York American, remaining in the 
service of that paper 33 years with only 
one short interruption. 

In addition to being a critic, Dale was 
known as a playwright. His works in- 
clude “A Marriage Below Zero,” “A 
Moral Busybody,” “The Great Wet 
Way,” “The Madonna of the Future,” 
“When a Man Commutes,” “My Foot- 
light Husband,” “Nobody's Fool” and 
“Miss Innocence.” 

He was a contributor to the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine and many other periodicals. 

Mr. Dale was married in 1886 to Car- 
rie Livingston Frost. In addition to his 
daughter, Mrs. M arjory Dale Knilling of 
Bayside, L. 1, with whom he made his 
home, he is survived by another daughter, 
Mrs. Daisy Dale Orr, also of Bayside. 


SHELDON S. CLINE 


Managing Editor of Washington Star 
Dies in Philadelphia 


Sheldon S. Cline, managing editor of 
the 'ashington Evening Star, died May 
17, in Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, 
following an operation. He was 53 years 
old and had been engaged in newspaper 
work for 32 years. 

Mr. Cline was born in Nelsonville, O., 
and was educated in public schools. He 
entered newspaper work at the age of 21 
in Akron, O. Going to Washington in 
1900, he joined the staff of the Washing- 
ton Post as a reporter and covered the 
government d<«nartments for that paper 
for many years. 

After becoming city editor of the Post, 
Mr. Cline resigned in 1910 to launch a 
feature service, which handled a feature 
series called “Little Talks With Big 
Men.” Following this he joined the 
Washington Star and a year later re- 
joined the Post. 

In 1913, Mr. Cline again joined the 
Washington Star, where he remained until 
his death. He soon rose from copy editor 
to editor of the Sunday Star, and in 1922 
became assistant managing editor of the 
Star. On Nov. 1, 1927, he was appointed 
managing editer, having served in that 
capacity for some time during the illness 
of the late Rudolph Kauffmann, former 
managing editor. 

Mr. Cline was a member of the Cosmos, 
National Press, W as Country and 
Evening Star Clubs e is survived by 
his wife, two sons and six daughters. 
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FENTON J. DOWLING 


Interborough News Executive Dies— 
Formerly on Editor & Publisher Staff 


Fenton J. Dowling, 58, manager of 


the New Jersey territory of the Inter- 
borough News Company of New York, 
died at his summer home in Denville, 
mn. Js 


May 21. 


Fenton Dowling 


Mr. Dowling was born in Racine, 
Wis., and was one of the best known 
circulation executives in the country. He 
was engaged in newspaper work for 35 
years. His metropolitan newspaper ex- 
perience began when he joined the staff 
of the Chicago Journal as country cir- 
culator. He later left the Journal to 
join the Chicago Examiner. His con- 
nections in Chicago covered a_ period 
of 10 years. 

Leaving the circulation end of the 
business for a short time, Mr. Dowling 
became office manager of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Press. He returned to circula- 
tion work as circulation manager of the 
Memphis Scimitar, and then left it once 
more to become office manager of the 
Lowsville (Ky.) Herald. 

Mr. Dowling came to New York 18 
years ago as circulation mamager of 
the New York American. Later he be- 
came manager of country circulation on 
the New York Globe, where he remained 


until 1918. 
In August of 1918, Mr. Dowling join- 
ed the staff of Epiror & PUBLISHER as 


circulation manager. His quiet, kindly 
personality endeared him to all members 
of the staff. He left Epirror & Pus- 
LISHER in 1925 to become associated with 


the Interborough News Company. 
Mr. Dowling is survived by his sis- 
ter, Miss Mary Dowling 


HARRIETTE UNDERHILL 


New York Herald Tribune Writer Dies 
—Served Daily 20 Years 


Harriette Underhill, for 20 years a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune and New York Tribune, 
as sports writer and motion picture critic, 
died at her home in New York City on 
May 18. Miss Underhill had been ill for 
a month, but continued writing her weekly 
interviews up to several hours before her 
death. 

Prior to her association with the New 
York Tribune, Miss Underhill had been 
on the stage. Her father, Lorenzo Un- 
derhill, who owned and operated a horse- 
breeding farm near Passaic, was man- 
ager of The New York Sportsman, 
since discontinued. She wrote for her 
father’s paper and in 1908 joined the 
New York Tribune, covering horse and 
dog shows. 

In 1919, she was run down by a speed- 
ing automobile and seriously injured, 
causing complications which eventually 
led to her death. 

She wrote many articles for motion 
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picture and general magazines, and was 
the author of several scenarios, One of 
these is now being prepared for produc- 
tion. During Miss Underhill’s last ill- 
ness, many stars of the films and theater 
called on her nightly. Funeral services 
for Miss Underhill were held privately 
on May 20, and the body cremated. She 
is survived only by a brother, Lorenzo 
Underhill, a sister, Mrs. Crittenden Ross, 
and a niece, Miss Harriette Ross. 


THOMAS J. HEFLIN 


Vice-President of Birmingham News 
Dies in Asheville 


Thomas J. Heflin, vice-president of 
the Birmingham News, died Tuesday, 
May 15, at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Asheville, N. C., following an illness of 
five weeks with influenza and other com- 
plications. Mr. Heflin was ill at his 
home and went to Asheville a few days 
before his death, thinking to benefit by 
the change. He was accompanied to 
Asheville by Mrs. Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin has lived most of his life 
in Alabama and been in a number of 
businesses. He came to the News sev- 
eral years ago to assist his brother-in- 
law, Victor H. Hanson, in the advertis- 
ing department of the News. His rise 
to the place of vice-president of the 
corporation was a rapid one. 

Surviving Mr. Heflin are his wife, 
Mrs. Isabel Heflin, and two daughters, 
Isabel and Lamine, both of Birmingham. 


ALABAMA VETERAN DIES 


>. J. Hildreath, 90, dean of Alabama 
at Re editors and former president 
of the Alabama Press Association, died 
May 15 at his home in Decatur, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. Mr. Hil- 
dreath was founder and for many years 
publisher of the Decatur Advertiser, a 
weekly newspaper which suspended sev- 
eral years ago. At the time of his death 
he was associated with his son, Harold 
Hildreath, in the printing business, 


Obituary 


MES. CHARLES H. STRONG, 
widow of the former founder and 
publisher of the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch, and 
its publisher for several years following 
her husband’s death, died in her home in 
Erie recently after an illness of two 
days. Mrs. Strong sold her interests in 
the Dispatch in 1921. 

Miss SARAH Barsour, for many years 
society editor of the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
and later associate editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Index, died at, Green Holly, Md., 
recently. She was a member of the 
Woman's Press Club for 25 years. Inter- 
ment was in Pittsburgh. 

GiLBert HOLMAN, junior sports writer 
for the Memphis Press-Scimitar, died 
May 18 from pneumonia, after an illness 
of only a week. 

SYLVESTER PARKER, 37, circulation man- 
ager of the Rocky Mount (N. C.) Eve- 
ning Telegram, died suddenly at his home 
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at that place of a heart attack recent'y. 

ANTON Huesscn, 57, publisher of the 
McGregor North lowa Times, the oldest 
newspaper in northeastern Iowa, died re- 
cently after an illness of several weeks. 

Cuartes D. Stittman, 65, editor of 
the Nortonville (Kan.) News for the past 
40 years, died recently in his home there, 
In early manhood he engaged in news- 
paper publication in Bolivar, N. 


Mrs. W. H. Ryper, mother of Jack 
Ryder, baseball editor of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and Robert O. Ryder, editor of 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal, died 
this week at her home at Andover, Mass, 

A verdict of suicide was given by the 
coroner of Baltimore, Md., in the death 
of Mrs. Leonie p—E Mitnau Evans, 22, 
wife of A. Judson Evans, a member of 
the reportorial staff of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, who was found 
dead on the morning of May 19 in a gas- 
filled apartment in Baltimore. 

James S. Ross, 76, one time editor and 
owner of the Eldora (la.) Herald, for 
the last 20 years a resident of Webb City, 
Mo., died there recently. 

Mrs. JENNIE B. Ropemeyer, wife of 
John Rodemeyer, editor of the Greenwich 
(Conn.) News and Graphic, died May 
17, at her home. 

Frank T. Hawks, former editor and 
owner of the Wray (Col.) Patriot, which 
he sold to the Wray Gazette a few 
months since, died May 13. 

HERMAN R. Vitze, editor of the New 
Leipzig (N. D.) Sentinel and formerly 
editor of the Mott (N. D.) Pioneer- 
Press, died recently. 


Mrs. Eva Jerrerps, mother of Warren 
C. Jefferds, Maine correspondent of the 
Associated Press, died recently at her 
home in Westbrook, Me. 

Tuomas W. Morcan, 69, former pub- 
lisher of the Ottawa (Kan.) Record, died 
at Halstead, May 8. He was prominent 
in Democratic politics in Kansas. 

Jesse W. CUNNINGHAM, veteran ma- 
rine reporter former Associated 
Press correspondent, died May 11, at his 
home at Point Judith, Rhode Island. 

Henry C. Butts of Chillicothe, Mo, 
father of George C. Butts of the editorial 
staff, Kansas City Star, died last week. 

Miss ExizaperH WiiuiAms, 25, lino 
type operator of Clarendon (Ark.) Mom 
roe County Sun, committed suicide re- 
cently. 

Hiram F. Avert, 64, linotype operator 
for the Middleport (N. Y.) Niagare 
Herald for the past two years, died at his 
home May 10. 

Cuartes BauMAN, Jr., 31, a pressmat 
employed by the Elmira (N. Y.) Star 
Gazette, died Wednesday, May 9, at a 
Elmira ‘hospital of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Avex M. Crark, 87, widow of 
the former publisher of the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Jowrnal, died in her home in De 
troit recently. 

Howarp F. Horxtns, 64, owner and 
publisher of the Provincetown (Mass. 
eran died suddenly at his home May 
1 
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MIDWEST NEWSPAPERS .- - 
SUPPLY & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1521 Tribune Tower 


Distributors—Goodyear Rubber Rollers, Felt and Rubber Press 
Blankets, Etc. 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


EFFICIENT SERVICE - in - PLANT LAYOUTS 
BY PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVES 


Our services profitable to you when 
plants 
Quotations furnished. 


or modern- 


PRINTERS 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper” . An Institution of the South . forthe South . Since 1840 


MEMPHIS—Down in Dixie 


Now has the - 


GREATEST 
CIRCULATION 


In Its History - - Since 1840 














Morning & Evening 176,000 
Sunday ------ - 143,000 


Paid Average Circulation for Month of April, 1928 


During the month stot sonar tie al 
records in Southern 


ry April, 1928 _ « a store pg omy for 


one y, by using the 
bulk of advertising 


The Appeal Papers Fesere. Detailed taler 
carried ove 


mation on request. 


of the total 

»\ advertising pub- 
S71 = lished in all the 
Memphis newspapers 


% 





For the first four months of 

Market Data Service 1928 The APPEAL Papers have 

A complete service ao a p» mer a carried over 65% of all adver- 
nd enidance of, national accounts Monthly ti8ing published in Memphis 


merchandising trade paper—Route lists—and 
tact with retail outlets for all na- 
tional products. 
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John M. Branham Company, Representatives 


Chicago New York St. Louis Kansas City Detroit Nashville Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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ADVERTISER MAKES 
RECORD SALES 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Pleased with Results of Newspaper 
Campaign Promoting Brunswick 
Records 


An outstanding newspaper advertising 
success has been reported to the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association by Paul S. 
Ellison, advertising manager of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. 

“The first of December, 1927, we 
started to use an exclusive newspaper 
campaign promoting the sale of Bruns- 
wick records primarily, although there 
were. some other features in each of the 
ads,” Mr. Ellison informed the Bureau. 

“Beginning with December our sales 
mounted steadily until at the end of 
March we showed an increase ot over 
50 per cent in volume of business for 
the entire period, experiencing the 
greatest amount of business in Brunswick 
records which we have ever enjoyed. 

“Our advertising was devoted largely 
to featuring of certain specific numbers 
whose sales we have been able to check 
very accurately and we know that it was 
our newspaper advertising that brought 
about the increase. 

“Of course, we have used newspapers 
for a great many years, but never on 
just this basis and never quite so large 
a list, as practically 120 newspapers were 
used in this campaign.’ 


Clark Brothers Starts Drive 

Clark Brothers Chewing Gum Com- 
pany is using 500 newspapers in the 
larger cities east of the Mississippi in 
their 1928 campaign on Teaberry and 
Sweetwood gum. The new copy, now 
prepared and placed by the Edward M. 
Power Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, is 


one column wide by three inches deep. 
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800 PAPERS RECEIVE COPY 


Wm. Rankin Placing Orders for Good- 
rich Tires—Other Business 


More than 800 newspapers are re- 
ceiving copy in a national campaign 
being placed for the Goodrich Tire and 
Rubber Company by the William H. 
Rankin Company, New York advertising 
agency. 

This agency has also obtained the ac- 
count of the Quaker Products Company 
of Philadelphia and is beginning a news- 
paper campaign on Kansas Cleanser that 
will run in newspapers of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and later on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Following the building of a new 
factory in Brooklyn the Eskimo Pie 
Company is beginning a newspaper cam- 
‘paign in New York on May 19 through 
the William H. Rankin Company. 


SAVANNAH VOTES FUND 


Georgia City to Spend $250,000 Ad- 
vertising Local Facilities 


tion of a plan calling for a fund 
of “$290,000 to be spent in national ad- 
vertising to attract manufacturing and in- 
dustrial interests to Savannah, Ga., is the 
result of a joint meeting held last week 
by the Savannah Board of Trade, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Retail Merchants 
Association and West Broad Street 
Merchants Association. 

The money will be raised in Savannah 
under a three-to-five year payment plan 
and an incorporated body of 15 prominent 
citizens will handle the fund. The money 
is to be spent in leading newspapers, 
magazines and trade periodicals. 


Appoints Kimball 


Fred Kimball, Inc., has been appointed 
national advertising representative of the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) New Dominion, 
effective June 1. 
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TO BOOST WISCONSIN 


Special editions of Wisconsin country 
newspapers during the week of June 10 
will feature the recreational resources of 
the state and community. President John 
A. Kuypers of the Wisconsin Press As- 
sociation has announced an “On Wiscon- 
sin” week for the smaller papers of the 
state. An editors’ committee has pre- 
pared special features for use by papers 
during the week. 





AD TIPS 











Ajax Advertising Agency, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York newspapers for the Sun Rise Hotel, 
Pine Brook, N. 

Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Have completed the fall list of 


newspapers on Washburn-Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis. Copy will appear early in Sep- 
tember. 


Emil Brisacher and Staff, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Have been appointed to direct the advertising 
in newspapers on the coast of Purax Chemical 


Company, Los Angeles, California, a bleacher 
and cleaner. 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., 247 Park avenue, 


New York. Has secured account of the Fine 
Arts Food, Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Andrew Cone General Advertising Agency, 
18 Bast 4ist street, New York. Now handling 
account for the Lakewood Shirt Company, 
Hazelton, Pa. 

Cowan & Prindles, Inc., 730 Fifth avenue, 


New York. Now handling account for Everett- 
Gould, Inc, Babilla perfume, New York. 
Critchfield & Co., 14 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. Is preparing a list of newspapers on 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obio. 
Cusack Advertising Agency, Security Build- 


ing, Denver, Colo. Handling account for Jonas 
Bros., Denver, Colo. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Have prepared a list of newspapers on 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

J. Jay Fuller, 259 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥. Has secured account of the Federal 
Radio Corporation, Buffalo. 

L. 8. Gillham Company, Los Angeles. Has 
released a summer excursion advertising cam- 
paign for the Union Pacific Railway to South- 
ern California papers. About 40 newspapers 
are being used 

Robert Hamilton Corporation, 207 Fourth 
avenue, New York. Now handling account for 
Udall & Ballan, jewelers, New York. 

Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., 233 Oliver 
street, Pittsbungh. Handling account for the 
American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh. 
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Hommann & Tarcher, 
New York. 


Ine., 651 Fifth avenue, 
Placing orders with some New 
York and Chicago newspapers for the Naun- 
keag Steam Cotton Company, Pequot Sheeting, 
Salem, Mass. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
417 Michigan street, Milwaukee. Has secured 
account of the Fuller Warren Company, Mil- 


waukee, manufacturers of stoves, ete. 
Reed G. Landis Company, 26 Bast Huron 
street, Chicago. Has secured account of Hen- 


ning Wennersten, Inc., Chicago. 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 17 Bast 45th street, 
New York. Has secured account of the Na- 
tion’s Business Magazine, Washington, D. C. 

MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock avenue, Bast, 
Detroit, Mich. Now handling account for the 
De Soto Automobile, Detroit. 

& Pratt, Inc., 369 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing account for the 
International Paper Company, New York. 

Marz-Flarsheim Co,, 15 East 8th street, Cin 


cinnati. Placing account for Fashion Frocks, 
Inc., Cincinnati, manufacturers of women's 
dresses, 





Pedlar & Ryan, Postum Building, New York. 
Are now placing the account of Sonora Phono 
graph Company, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Placing the religious and educa 
tional advertising of the U. 8. School of Music, 
New York 

Proctor & Collier Company, Reading Road 
and MeMillan street, Cincinnati. Has secured 
account of M. Werk Company, soaps, Cincit- 
nati, 

Quinlan Advertising Company, 35 Fast 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Is again handling the 


account of Kolax Company, shaving cream, 
Chicags. 
William B. Remington Company, 21 


Besse 
Place, Springfield, Mass. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the Indias 
Motorcycle Cempany, Springfield, Mass. 

Roche Advertising Company, 310 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Is now handling the ac 
count of Williams Oi1-0-Matic Heater 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc,, 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Reported to have secured ac- 
count of National Products, Inc., Plantgard, 
Quincy, Illinois. Handling account for the 
Sharples Separator Company, milking machines, 
Westchester, Pa, 

Russell M. Seeds 









Company, Consolidated 
Building, Indianapolis. Placing account for the 
Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 183 Madison avenue, 
New York. Placing copy with newspapers ip 
various sections for the B. V. Company, 
underwear, New York. 

Alfred J, Silberstein, Inc., 310 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Placing account for the Nev Chem- 
ical Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Southwestern Advertising Agency, Majestic 
Theatre Building, Dallas, Tex. Has secured 
account of the Texas Fig Association, 
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Newspaper preferences in Port- Ps 
land, Oregon, in the days of the 
one-horse shay were one thing... 


But TODAY...what a difference! 


pate 
ig hi 





















The Journal is a newspaper of 
today...modern, high-speed 
presses ...modern equipment 
thruout...the newest of the 
new in features, news service 
and make-up. The last five years 
have brought about a marvel- | 
ous transition in newspaper 

preferences in Portland. | 


Today the Journal is the pre- 
ferred newspaper, and its larger 
local daily circulation confirms 
our judgment as to what kind of 
a newspaper Portlanders prefer! 


the JOURNAL 


Portland -Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY, Special Representatives 
NEW YORK—2 West 45th St. SAN FRANCISCO—58 Sutter St. 
CHICAGO—203 North Wabash Ave. LOS ANGELES—117 West Ninth St. 

PHILADELPHIA—1524 Chestnut St. 


SEATTLE—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 





The Journal maintains an efficient Merchandising Service Bureau, 
at your disposal for surveys, charts, data, etc. 
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#{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM } 
‘How many words will tell this story | 
=| and should the headline be large or small? 





os fA prominent citizen and his wife, returning from 
ue Bhe opera, were held up and robbed in front of 
ic, ° 

“ Bheir home. 


oad 

red ° ° : 

a: f how much interest is this news to the com- 
est unity? Should the story of this newest crime 
rowd the story of the newest scientific achieve- 


wit Ment off the front page? 


a eng Ort sersien: gs 


* 
33 
a 
n 
ts 


it 


ich Across the desk of the copy-reader in the news- 
aper office comes the day’s grist of human dramas. 
| ae his desk man must decide which of these items 
jt pill be worth while news to you; how much of each 
satee MOry yOu will want to read; which stories should 
ve the main displays, and which, in your interest 
can, 0d for your convenience, should be subordinated 
eawe, Pf omitted. 


yest Bick up any issue of any SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
aper and see how well this job is done. You'll 
nd that, item by item, the paper is edited and made 
) with one idea .... to enable you to glean the 
ys happenings with the least effort and the 
eatest reading ease. 


ig headlines are used only when the facts are big. 
inor events are never distorted to create sensa- 
nalism. Emphasis is in relation to significance. 
bpy is confined to essentials, with the “hay” cut 
so that you may get your survey of the day’s 
sin the least possible time . . . leaving you more 


| me to enjoy the purely entertaining features of 
pe newspaper. 


is this efficiency in conveying the news briefly 
d brilliantly, yet thoroughly and accurately, that 

| made SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers the pat- 
h of a new-day journalism. 





PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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AGENCY PLACES COPY 
IN SMALL PAPERS 


Industry's Need for Immense Total 
Held in Small Sums by Average 
Citizen Takes Wall Street Copy 
to Main Street 


The need of expanding industry for 
the enormous capital held by the moder- 
ately prosperous American citizen is re- 
sponsible for the increasing participation 
of the small city newspaper in financial 
advertising appropriations according to 
officials of Rudolph Guenther-Russell 
Law, Inc., New York financial advertis- 
ing agency. 

“The county seat weekly is one of the 
best advertising buys available to any ad- 
vertiser,” one account executive said. 
“While the number of investors it reaches 
is comparatively limited, it reaches all 
of the investors in its territory, for the 
small city subscriber reads every line of 
his paper, text, advertising and all.” 

Russell Law believes that the bulk of 
financial advertising will remain in the 
financial centers, but that legitimate 
“good-will” advertising for issues on 
local utilities, and institutional financial 
advertising are certain to increase in 
small city dailies and country weeklies. 

Guenther-Law recently issued a 140- 
page volume of specimens of advertising, 
chiefly of these types. Samples of lay- 
outs for loan services, utility advertising, 
and®small investment plans of a number 
of the firm’s clients are used to illustrate 
the usefulness of financial advertising in 
fields outside and inside the money 
markets. 

Extension of financial advertising and 
the necessity for speed has caused the 
agency to have a telegraph brarch office 
installed in its building. 

The company now sends out its own 
matrices, made in the basement’ floor of 
its six-story building, from plates pre- 
pared in the complete foundry and type- 
setting plant on its fifth floor. Its method 
of meeting the demand for absolute 
precision implied in financial advertising, 
in widespread campaigns, has been to 
integrate every production element in 
which error might occur, under one roof. 

Cabaniss Rejoins Kiernan 

C. B. Cabaniss nas rejoined the staff 
of the Frank Kiernan Advertising 
Agency of New York in charge of the 
radio department. He was recently as- 
sociated with Albert Frank & Co. in a 
similar capacity. 


Hoyt Named Director 


Charles W. Hoyt, president of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., was 
recently elected a director of the Indus- 
trial Banking Corporation of America. 
He has also been elected a director of 
the newly incorporated A. C. Gilbert 
Company, manufacturers of Erector and 
Polar Cub electrical specialties. 





Joins Geyer Company 
S. R. McCulloch, of the staff of the 
Washington Star, has joined the Geyer 
Company, Dayton, O., advertising agency. 
He was formerly with the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Rankin Speaks 
William H. Rankin of the advertising 


agency of that name spoke before the 
Louisville Advertising Club May 21. 


Heating Account Placed 


The Fuller Warren Company of Mil- 
waukee, manufacturers of stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, and gas appliances, have placed 
their advertising account with Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee agency. 


New San Antonio Agency 


Roy McKinney has opened his own 


advertising agency at San Antonio, Tex. 
For the past two years he was advertis- 
ing director for The Vogue and Palais 
Royal Stores, San Antonio. 


& Publisher 


DISCONTINUES OFFICE 


Gardner Will Merge Chicago and N. Y. 
Branches——Adds to St. Louis Staff 


H. C. Gordon, vice-president and 
manager of the New York office of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, has re- 
signed to become partner and manager 
of the Toronto office of Miller, Court & 
Co., Ltd. 

H. L. Spohn, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany Chicago office, will become manager 
of both the Chicago and New York 
offices. For greater efficiency in opera- 
tion, these two offices, about June 15, will 
be combined into one office, which will 
occupy enlarged quarters in the Pershing 
Square Building, New York City. 

The staff of the Chicago office will be 
moved to New York. Most of the clients 
of the Chicago office are located at points 
which can be served as conveniently from 
New York as from Chicago. This will 
give the Gardner Company two offices, 
New York and St. Louis. 

W. B. Cragin, Jr., general sales man- 
ager of the General Chemical Company 
and formerly general sales manager of 
B. T. Babbitt Company, has been ap- 
pointed marketing counselor for the com- 
pany with headquarters in St. Louis. 
Elmer Marschuetz, formerly with the 
Adamars Company, St. Louis, has joined 
the staff of the St. Louis office as account 
executive. 

{ —————— 


AGENCIES MERGE 


Fisher-Wilson, St. Louis, and Wetter- 
low Company Consolidate 


The Fisher-Wilson Advertising Agency 
of St. Louis and the Wetterlow Com- 
pany of New York were consolidated 
May 21, giving both agencies joint offices 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco and St. Louis. The merger 
was announced by C. L. Fisher, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the new 
organization. 

H. R. Wilson was made president of 
the combined agencies. Godfrey Wetter- 
low and W. N. Ely of the New York 
Company, and Miss Daisy E. Nirdlinger 
of the Fisher-Wilson Agency were 
named vice-presidents. G. A. Rick of the 
St. Louis concern is secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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for 


Some of the accounts handled by the 
consolidated agencies are Maxwell House 
Coffee, National Candy Company, 
Hoover Electric Cleaner Company and 
the Brown Shoe Company. 


Isaacson With Central 


J. J. Isaacson, formerly with the Cape- 
hart-Carey Corporation has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of the 
theatrical division of the Central Adver- 
tising Service, New York. The Standard 
Oiled Clothing Company of New York, 
makers of Standard Student Slickers, 
and the Excello Sportswear Company of 
New York, have appointed the Central 
Advertising Service to handle their ad- 
vertising. 


Agency Gets Two New Accounts 


Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc. of 
Philadelphia, have been designated to 
handle the advertising accounts of the 
Penn National Bank and Arthur Perry 
& Co. of Philadelphia. The agency will 
move on June 1 to larger quarters in the 
Insurance Company of North America 
Building, 1600 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Adds Financial Department 


The Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
has established a department of financial 
advertising which will be managed by 
William T. Mullally. Mr. Mullally was 
formerly the head of the agency known 
as William T. Mullally, Inc. 


Appoints Batten 
The Staley Sales Corporation of 
Decatur, Ill., manufacturers of food 
products, has appointed George Batten 
Corporation of Chicago as their adver- 
tising agents. 





Montgomery Ward Appoints 


Montgomery Ward & Co., mail order 
house, has selected Lord & Thomas and 
Logan as advertising counsel. 


Fulenwider Going to Europe 


Leslie Fulenwider, president of Famous 
Features Syndicate, New York, will 
sail early in June for a three months’ 
visit to Europe. While in Europe he will 
study air transport operations of the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa Lines of Germany 








ADVERTISING GOLFERS HOLD TOURNAMENT 














Four members of the Metropolitan Advertising Golf Association photographed 
during their annual tournament at the Westchester Biltmore Country Club, 


Rye, N. Y., May 16. The genial bogey busters shown in the picture are: 
A. Porter, vice-president, Dorland Advertising Agency; H. R 


R. 


Hurd, adver- 


tising manager, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company; Will A. Haskell, New York 


Herald Tribune; and 
Publications and president, M. A. G. 


Frost was the winner with a gross score of 124 for 27 holes. 


L. D. Fernald, assistant general manager, Conde Nast 


A. Alfred Morell of Black, Starr & 


He gained the 


first leg on the Association trophy which goes to the golfer winning three times. 
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and Imperial Airways of England. Mr. 
Fulenwider plans to fly to and from 
every airport on the Continent and will 
write a series of stories covering his 
observations. 


New Comic Strip 
The Central Press Association is 
handling a new comic strip, called “Big 


Sister,” drawn by Leslie Forgrave. It 
is a 5-column daily feature. 


P. & A. Executives to Meet 


Executives of P. & A. Photos, Inc., 
from various bureaus will meet in New 
York, May 28, to discuss final plans to 
cover the political conventions which 
begin with the Republican assembly in 
Kansas City, June 12. H. B. Baker will 
return on that day from a month’s trip 
to Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Houston and other cities. 
Joseph Wurzell, European director, is re- 
turning to this country from London for 
the conference. He will leave for Lon- 
don, June 9. Thomas Howard of the 
Washington bureau will also be present. 


McGraw Copy by Wire 

John McGraw’s weekly article, a re- 
view and prediction on the 1928 baseball 
major league pennant races, is now filed 
every Friday by wire by the Christy 
Walsh Syndicate, New York. This 
changes the previous 5-day delay by mail 
to a 24-hour release. 





Explains Magic Tricks 
A new cartoon by C. P. Meier, of the 
C. P. Meier Studio, Forest Hills, N. Y., 
will demonstrate a sleight-of-hand-trick 
each day and explain how the trick is 
done. The title of the cartoon is “Willie 
Ikindoit.” Meier was formerly cartoonist 

on various metropolitan dailies. 


Feature Additions and Changes 


The International Syndicate of Balti- 
more this week announced two new sub- 
jects for the regular feature page. They 
are called “Yanks Will Do Their Stuff 
in Olympics” and “100 Years Since 
Schubert Died.” 


News Man Smith’s Biographer 

“The Life of Al Smith,” a biography 
of the governor of New York State, 
written by Jerry Costello of the Albany 
Knickerbocker-Press, has been running in 
daily newspapers throughout the country. 
The feature is handled by the New York 
World Syndicate. 
' 


Smitty Has Brother 


Walter Berndt, creator of “Smitty” 
and Mrs. Berndt are parents of a boy 
born this week. 


Offering Plane Rides 

The Omaha Daily Bee started a novel 
campaign to attract classified advertisers 
this week by offering a free airplane 
ride, to last at least five minutes, with 
each order for a three-day 59 cent want 
ad. Standard airplanes with pilots of 
known ability are being employed. 


Newspaper Club Dinner 


Annual dinner of the New York News- 
paper Club to honor the incoming officers 
was held May 26. John J. Leary, labor 
editor of the New York World and presi- 
—- of the Newspaper Club, pre- 
sided. 


Special Section for Store 

A four page section was published in 
the Manistee (Mich.) News-Advocate, 
May 16, to celebrate the opening of the 
Mertens Drug Company’s new store. 
Bert DeVreindt is advertising manager 
of the News-Advocate and Harry W. 
Musselwhite is publisher. 


“Swap” Ads Free 


The Waterloo (Ia.) Tribune promotes 
the use of want ads by offering free to 
readers the use of its “Swap” column. 
Swap ads are run without charge for 
three insertions, 33 words being the limit 
for each insertion. 
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FRENCH WOMAN EDITOR USES AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS AS MODELS OF STYLE 





Mme. Paul Dupuy Has Succeeded in Assuming Direction of 
Late Husband’s Many and Varied ,Pub- 





direct it, as their father and grandfather 


, lishing Enterprises 
ME. PAUL DUPUY, widow of the 
late French senator and publisher, 


models in her direc- 
most important Paris 
and the other publish- 
thrown into her charge by 


follows American 
tion of one of the 
dailie s, Excelsior, 
ing interests 











Mme. Paul Dupuy 


the sudden death of M. Dupuy almost 
a year ago, she told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER in a recent interview. Her 
papers include Petit Parisien, daily, 
Dimanche Illustré, a Sunday paper, La 
Science et la Vie, a monthly, similar to 
the Scientific Amcrican, Omnia, a lead- 
ing automobile periodical and a pro- 
vincial daily, Lé Republicain des 
Hautes-P yrences 

During the lifetime of Senator Dupuy, 
Mme Dupuy had always taken the keen- 
est interest in the newspapers her hus- 
band controlled, but it required no small 
amount of courage to step into the busi- 
ness and run four important publications, 
ore of them a daily illustrated paper. 
Mme Dupuy took this step because she 
wanted to become acquainted with the 
road over which her two sons, Jean and 
Jacques, aged 18 and 17, will travel in 
their father’s footsteps. 

Mme Dupuy, née Helen Browne, of 
New York, educated in America and in 
France, had had no previous experience 
of newspaper management, but she knew 
all the collaborators whom her husband 
had gathered round him, and they have 
served her loyally. She quickly grasped 
the details of organization, and her daily 
presence in the managerial room soon 
made all those engaged on the papers 
understand that her interest was real and 
that she “meant business.” No detail is 
decided without her, and all problems of 
editing and publishing are settled with 
her co-operation. 

“T am guided in my work,” Mme 
Dupuy said, “by the ideals of my husband. 
He realized mére rapidly perhaps than 
anyone else the great change in the read- 
ing public brought about by the speed- 
ing-up of modern life, and understood 
perhaps the first in France that the day 
of the long drawn out article was over. 
Crisp writing, bright presentation of the 
news—in short, American methods— 
brought the Petit Parisien to the highest 
point of its successful career. 

“The Petit Parisien is now directed by 
M. Pierre Dupuy, my husband’s brother, 
but I am the principal shareholder. My 
sons will enter the paper later, and will 


did before them. They are going to learn 
from A to Z in the only 
way it can be learned, by actual working 
in all the departments. However, their 
first contact with newspaperdom will be 
in America, for it is there I am going 
to send them to gather experience.’ 

The late Senator Dupuy visited 
America four times, in 1902, 1904, 1923 
and 1925. It was in 1904 that he pur- 
chased American machinery for the print 
ing plant of his papers and the engines 
for the paper-making works at Nanterre, 
near Paris. Mme Dupuy accompanied 
her husband when he visited the United 
States in 1923 with four of his collabor- 
ators. 


the business 


Speaking of her own work, Mme 
Dupuy said: 

“Like all Americans, I was drawn 
towards newspapers. There is a thrill 


in the daily appearing of the paper you 
are working and striving for. E xcelsior 


is a daily picture paper, and it is hard 
to get good pictures in France—at 
present. There is, however, great im- 


provement, and the French press photog- 
rapher is beginning to realize the 
possibilities of the camera. 

“French newspapers have not got be- 
yond the stage of six or eight pages. 
I always felt that there was a place for 
a Sunday paper something like those we 
know in America, and I was right, for 
Dimanche Illustré proved a success from 
the first. The Sunday issue of my 
husband’s paper could not be made into 
an American Sunday number. With a 
circulation bordering on 2,000,000 copies 
a day it would have presented a huge 
problem. So it was decided to create 
this separate Sunday paper. It is 
modelled on the lines of the familiar 
sections of the American Sunday news- 
paper. We have our comic strips, some 
of them straight from America, with the 
captions changed into French. I help out 
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Jean Dupuy 


occasionally when my editor is completely 
nonplussed by an American strip where 
baseball is the theme, but we manage to 
get it across all right to the French 
reader, although baseball is a mystery to 
him.” 

Mme Dupuy’s work in behalf of war 
veterans in France is well known, and 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
which she wears is not a complimentary 
decoration but a well-merited reward for 
what she has done and is doing for the 
veterans. 


Canadian Women Meet 
An invitation extended by the Cleveland 


Women’s Press Club to members of the 
Canadian Women’s Press Club to be 
their guests from June 22-24 was 


accepted by the latter group at the an- 
nual meeting, May 21, in Montreal, and 
officers were elected as follows: Honor- 
ary president, Lady Williams-Taylor; 
president, Mrs. G.  Lipsett-Skinner; 
vice-president, aa E. P. Benoit; sec- 
retary, Miss Nina Le Boutillier; treas- 
urer, Mrs. H. A. Somerville. 





ourth Estate for 


Russian Series in Book 


The articles on life under the Soviet 
rule in Russia which Dorothy Thompson, 
Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, wrote for the Post and 
other papers a short time ago, will be 
published in book form by Henry Holt 
& Co. next fall. The book will be culled 
“The New Russia” and will contain four 
hitherto unprinted chapters which have 


been added to the newspaper series. This 
is Miss Thompson’s first book. Miss 
Thompson became the wife of Sinclair 


Lewis this week. 


Buffalo League Elects 

Advertising Women 
President, Miss 
vice-president, Miss 


Buffalo League of 
has elected there officers : 
Marietta’ Ball; 


Jeanette Eichel; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Kathryn Webb; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mildred McNamara; treas- 
urer, Miss Marian Anderson; directors, 
Miss Anne Wild, Mrs. Kathryn Webb 
and Mrs. Mildred McNamara. 





Agency Woman Promoted 
Miss Ruth R. Harvey has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Sweeney 
and James Company, advertising agents 
of Cleveland, O. She has been with the 
company since it was formed nine years 
ago. 
Miss Howey with Agency 
Miss Helen M. Howey has been added 
to the staff of the John S. King Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising and merchandising 
firm, Cleveland, O. She is writing copy 
with a special appeal to feminine tastes. 


Joins New York Telegram 
_ Betty Kirk, for the past year reporter 
for the Oklahoma City News, has joined 


the New York Telegram as a feature 
writer. 
Hold Final Dinner 
New York League of Advertising 


Women held its final dinner of the season 
May 15. The subject of the addresses 
following the dinner was magazine ad- 


sennisit Radio Editor 
Miss Jean Darnell, of New York, has 
been named radio editor on the Long 
Island Daily Press of Jamaica, Queens 
borough, New York City. 


Conducts Cooking School 


(Mass.) Daily Gazette 
conducted a_ successful ‘cooking school 
May 8 to 11, inclusive, with Mrs. Lilla 
Pauline Cross conducting the several ses- 
sions before large audiences. 


{ iat 
Visits Europe 


The Taunton 





Harriet Parsons, feature writer for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, sailed re- 
cently with her father for Europe where 
they will spend the summer. 


UNIFORMS FOR DRIVERS 





Camden Evening Courier Delivery De- 
partment Organizes Drivers for Safety 


The 16 drivers of the delivery force of 
the Camden (N. J.) Evening Courier and 
Morning Post have been organized in a 
uniformed and disciplined body endeavor- 
ing to set up a new record for safety and 
courtesy in the delivery of their papers. 
They have officers and their own police 
force to report members for discourtesy 
or reckless driving. 

The force is under the instruction of 
Frank Humphreys, superintendent of bus 
driver instruction for the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. The record of 
the club for the first three months of 
operation is zero on accidents and com- 
plaints. The members are dressed in 
khaki with leather “puts” and Sam 
Browne belts. 

J. David Stern is publisher of the 
Courier-Post and C. D. Baylass circula- 
tion manager. 
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CARRIER SYSTEM REORGANIZED 


McFetridge of Tulsa World Substitutes 
Boys for Men on Routes 


Complete reorganization of the carrier 
department of the Tulsa World has been 
completed by L. W. McFetridge, circula- 
tion manager, and H. L. Rennick, man- 
aging editor. 

The reorganization is considered an 
innovation in Oklahoma newspaper cir- 
cles because all the carriers will be boys 
acting under the supervision of the 
former men carriers. 

The following pledge has been made by 
carrier boys to subscribers: 


I will not destroy your flowers this 
summer. 

Break out window panes or trellis 
work. 


Bang: the paper against the side of the 
house. 

Roll or fold paper in such a manner 
as to tear or damage it and I will be glad 
for you to tell me where I can leave 
your paper to afford you the greatest 
satisfaction. 

No carrier boy is permitted more than 
100 papers, the maximum amount which 
the department feels any boy can handle 
with dispatch and efficiency. 

“Under this present system which has 
met with the wholehearted approval of 
our subscribers we are able to give un- 
excelled carrier service where no routes 
are so large as to impair early delivery,” 
McFetridge said. 

Circulars announcing the change in the 
system said that papers would be deliv- 
ered subscribers under the door, behind 
the screen, behind the door knob, up- 
stairs or on the porch, depending on the 
purchaser's desire. 


PARIS DISTRIBUTION WAR 


Coty Propaganda Journal Forced from 
Stands by Dealer Monopoly 


L’Ami du Peuple, anti-Communist 
propaganda journal founded by M. Coty 
the perfumer and proprietor of Figaro to 
sell for less than half a cent, has been 
forced from the newsstands by the firm 
of Hachette which has a_ practical 
monopoly of news distribution through- 
out France. Petit Parisien is the only 
French daily having its own distribution 
system, 

Ami du Peuple asserts that the big 
dailies, selling generally for 25 centimes, 


about one cent, brought pressure on 
Hachette. The paper has placed its own 
agents at the principal railway termini 


and has founded a news company. 


Circulation Department Entertained 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune en- 
tertained members of its circulation 
department at a dinner the evening $ 
May 7. Covers were laid for 28. F. 
Miller, president and editor of Pe 
Tribune, presided. Talks were made by 
C. E. Crockett, secretary-treasurer of 
the Tribune; Neil C. Snyder, circulation 
manager; Nelson E. Dodge, assistant 
circulation manager ; Franklin D. 
Schurz, assistant to the president; Leslie 
C. Morehouse, city editor; G. A. Maurer, 
manager of the Tribune’s Mishawaka 
office; O. N. McGrew, Mishawaka cir- 
culation manager, and J. M. Brooks, of 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Chicago, the 
Tribune’s national representatives. 


Carriers Visit Washington 


Twenty-five boys and one girl, carriers 
for the Fall River (Mass.) Herald 
News, were the guests of the paper over 
the past week-end on a trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a reward for obtaining 
new subscribers. Circulation Manager 
William H. Cooper was in charge of 
the party. 





Observe Mother’s Day 


Mothers’ Night, the annual affair held 
for the Chicago Daily News carriers 
and their mothers, was observed May | 
for the fifth year. Forty boys accom- 
panied by their mothers filled the Daily 
News lunchroom. W. H. Soest was in 
charge of the affair. 
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AND DON’T FORGET 


HE DUPLEX TUBULAR 


It Doubles the Product Plate for Plate 




















The DUPLEX “TU- 
BULAR” will give 
twice the product of 
any other type of press 
from the same number 
of plates and at the 
same running speed— 
and, any even number 
of pages—No excep- 
tions'—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, etc. 
—Whatever product is 
desired, ALWAYS 














WITH SINGLE 
PLATES. 


TUBULAR UNIT 
construction allows ad- 
dition of capacity from 
time to time, as de- 
sired, to any installa- 
tion, by four-page 
eight-page 
units if preferred. 


units, or 


TUBULAR UNIT 
design permits adapta- 
tion to multiple color 
work at any time at a 
very minimum expense 
and saves the cost of a 
special color press. 


The DUPLEX TU- 
BULAR, for these ad- 
vantages and many 
others, has supplanted 
in its field every other 
type of press. 








THE TWIN-16 TUBULAR 


Up to 32 pages, by twos, straight run, two -ecticns, full speed (36,000 per hr.) only one 
plate to make per page, and OCTUPLE PRODUCT. 





Among the many advantages of this Twin-Tubular arrangement besides those above men- 
tioned are: either press can be silenced, or can run entirely independently at the same time. 
Folders are as available for individual operation as for joint, 


Read Below 


“OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS” 





For the problem of the small city newspaper in between the requirements of a small press and the unit type 
equipment, I know of no better arrangement than the Twin-Tubular plan. Our installation in Marion has 
been extremely satisfactory with two 16-page Tubulars connected up for a total production of thirty-two 
pages at full speed in any combination. 

In addition to the fact that this gives us advantageous flexibility up to maximum capacity, we feel absolutely 
protected against emergencies that are sometimes so costly in a one plant community. 

Yours very truly, 
Louis H. Brush, President 
THE BRUSH-MOORE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 








Our “twinned” 24-page Tubulars have more than met our expectations. After very severe test they are per- 
forming in a very perfect, efficient and ec ical m After more than a year and a half we are 
highly pleased with every phase of their operation. The 2-page multiple all the way up effects quite a sav- 
ing in paper. The simplicity makes for economy in operation. We are using but three men in our press- 
room. 





A visit to our plant at any time will convince anyone. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Herbert Clark, 
Supt. Elgin, Ill., Courier-News 














THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Times Bldg. 
NEW YORK 





Battle Creek, Michigan 


DeYoung Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New Chicago Temple Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Article VI of a Series—The Very Robust Drivers’ Union 


By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Epiton & PuBLisHER) 








AN upstanding and very outspoken 
gentleman named Daniel J. Tobin 
presides over the destinies of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, and 
has so presided for twenty years or more. 
For, as he very proudly told the Jubilee 
Convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union last August in an ad- 
dress which almost provoked a near riot 
in that body, “I was transported here 
(to Indianapolis) twenty years ago and 
there has been no other president since 
then, and there has been no candidate 
since then.” 

Justifiably proud of this proof of 
stability, not to say permanency, he 
thereupon proceeded in a very blunt way 
to tell the printers a few things which 
stirred the convention from center to 
circumference and then back again. Re- 
ferring to the difference between his 
union and the printers, whom he sarcas- 
tically dubbed “intellectuals,” he blithely 
remarked: 

“That is one of the things we don’t 
agree with you on—you change presidents 
teo often.” 

As President Howard had just suc- 
ceeded in defeating Lynch even as Lynch 
had the year before defeated Howard 
the humor of this little sally of Presi- 
dent Tobin’s did not seem to arouse any 
profoundly sympathetic echo in_ the 
bosom of the President of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

Nothing daunted, President Tobin then 
went on to point out other differences 
between the two unions to the dispraise- 
ment of the printers: 

“Of my 100,000 members there is not 
one who does not aspire to the things 
you aspire for, but many of our people 
would not accept the wage and the 
working conditions that you so-called 
intellectuals are now enjoying.” 

After this had sunk in he took a rap 
at the printers for not paying their off- 
cials adequate salaries. 

“I started in working for nothing, but 
I get a salary now three times equal to 
your intellectual president’s.” 

Having thrown these few neat little 
wrenches into the proceedings, he then 
completed the job by advising the printers 
to get rid of their pet fetish, the referen- 
dum system, if it interfered with their 
progress. 

President Howard, as a linotype opera- 
tor on the Chicago Tribune, probably 
earned more than the $5,000 he now 
receives as president of the International 
Typographical Union. But, smarting un- 
der President Tobin’s comparisons, he 
undertook to defend the printers by as- 
serting that he had no apologies to make 
for the salaries paid to the officers of 
the International Typographical Union 
because it was the wish of the printers of 
the country that the men and officers who 
represented them should remain in the 
atmosphere in which they received their 
education in the trade union movement. 

Resenting especially President Tobin’s 
advice to scrap the sacred referendum 
Mr. Howard declared that the delegates 
would not solve the problem in any other 
way than “in accordance with the best 
democracy that there is in the United 


States and upon the North American 
Continent.” ; ’ 
President Howard’s beautiful senti- 


ments on the salary question probably 
sounded hollow and unconvincing to the 
chauffeurs’ president for he demanded 


the floor again and made this fiery 
rejoinder : 
“As to belonging to a great democracy, 


there is no Democrat or Republican who stands 
for the freedom of the individual second to 
me. I won't permit any man to make such 
a statement. In the membership of 100,000 
in twenty years no man has questioned my 
right of justice to the individual in our or- 
ganization. * ® 


As to the democratic 





ideas about small salaries I do not want to 
embrace that kind of a democratic idea, either 
from within the shop, the truck, or the officers 
that are working for my Organization. * 

I never asked for a raise in salary nor did our 
people in Chicago, but I want to tell you 
right now that the labor movement does not 
compensate the people in their employ sufficient 
to the compensation they desire from their 
employers.” 


Mutual apologies smoothed down the 
ruffied feathers of the two belligerent 
presidents and the convention then pro- 
ceeded with its work. 

_An interesting side-light on the Chicago 
Situation as pertaining to the milk and 
dairy trade of that city is revealed in 
this statement made by President Tobin 
in the course of his address to the 
printers : 

“We have three or four business agents in 
Chicago, and the more they get the better 
we like it; their salary is $15,000 and there 
is no graft. The membership unanimously, 
7,000 men in the hall, voted to give that salary 
because they were worth it. We just got an 
increase in Chicago covering 6,700 members 
of the milk drivers’ union and 3,500 members 
of the dairy employes’ union. We have killed 
the unsanitary conditions that existed under 
non-union conditions; our people are working 
with white clothes on and are obliged to submit 
to a medical examination when necessary. 
They had their wages raised in this last wage 
agreement which amounts to this: We signed 
a five-year agreement, $5.00 a week increase, 
two weeks’ vacation, an eight-hour day, and 
one day a week out of seven. The entire 
amount of wages secured in the scale amounts 
to $15,300,000. The salary we pay our men 
is not too much, * * *” 


On this particular subordinate of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs—the Milk-drivers’ Union 
of Chicago—the Employers’ Association 
of that city has kept a watchful and a 
questioning eye for several years, be- 
cause the Employers’ Association seems 
to fancy that some kind of an unholy 
alliance exists between the Milk-drivers’ 
Union and the Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, as a result of which the independent 
milk-dealers find it difficult to get regu- 
lar supplies of milk, or if they do make 
some sort of arrangement an occasional 
shop-front is blown in by some one, 
possibly as a reminder and an invitation. 

The Employers’ Association also keeps 
tab on the activities of the Janitors’ 
Union to determine why it is that when 
a union janitor is discharged the apart- 
ment owner finds great difficulty in get- 
ting regular deliveries of coal and the 
tenants discover that their milk and 
butter deliveries stop suddenly for some 
unaccountable reason. Be that as it may, 
the Milk-drivers’ Union of that city 
prospers and thrives and is quite high 
up in the ranks of the best paid unions 
of the country. It is stated that some 
of the drivers make from $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year, and those with exception- 
ally good routes earn even more, some- 
times as much as $7,000. Their earnings, 
in addition to a liberal scale, are figured 
on their sales of milk, cream, butter and 
ice-cream, on a sliding commission basis. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is a most heterogeneous or- 
ganization, as its qualifications for mem- 
bership are of the simplest sort: 

“All team drivers, chauffeurs, stable- 
men and helpers who load and unload 
wagons and automobiles are eligible to 
membership.” 

The organization claims jurisdiction 
over all who are employed on horses, 
harness, carriages or automobiles, in and 
around stables and garages. It was first 
organized in 1899 as the Team Drivers’ 
International Union, and in 1903 it con- 
solidated with the Teamsters’ National 
Union to form the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. When horses were 
displaced by automobiles jurisdiction was 
extended to chauffeurs and truck drivers 
and in 1909 the name was changed to 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 


Fourth Estate for 


branches 
of this 


There are so many trade 
among the 100,000 members 
International Brotherhood that each 
industry is given separate autonomy, 
with authority to make any by-laws it 
sees fit, provided only they do not con- 
flict with International union laws. 

This unique and wholly robust trade 
union is formally recognized in the 
newspaper offices of only a few cities— 
Boston, New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. In the last named jurisdiction the 
publishers do not contract directly with 
the union but with truck-men or trucking 
firms who, however, are required to em- 
ploy none but members of the union to 
operate wagons and trucks, so in the 
end it amounts to about the same thing. 
On account of the peculiar character of 
this particular labor organization most 
publishers fight shy of it and at all times 
deal with it cautiously and carefully, 
yet when occasion requires, firmly. The 
co-operation of drivers and newsboys, or 
at least the sympathetic attitude of the 
one group to the other in the event of a 
controversy with the newspapers, is 
fraught with the possibility of a vast 
amount of trouble and annoyance, as was 
seen in Chicago in 1912. A scrap with 
an organization operating in a, depart- 
ment inside a building is far less diffi- 
cult to handle than one spread out all 
over a big city, in which every street 
gamin feels entitled to take a hand. 

The gravest problem confronting the 
publisher in connection with the hiring 
of drivers and chauffeurs is the risk of 
injury to persons and property in the 
course of the delivery of the newspapers 
to carriers, newsboys, dealers and agents. 
The need to catch trains, to distribute 
newspapers while the news is fresh and 
of interest, leads to the driving of news- 
paper automobiles at a dangerous rate of 
speed, and the liability of accident is 
ever present. Insurance is costly because 
the insurance companies must defend the 
suits and juries often award heavy dama- 
ges for injuries when newspapers are 
the actual defendants. 

It is no uncommon thing for newspaper 
delivery trucks to be driven through the 
streets at 60 to 65 miles an hour, with 
all the attendant liability of injury to 
persons and property, and the occasional 
loss of life. In a case on record (Hoel- 
ker, Admnx. vs. St. Louis Times) the 
Supreme Court of Missouri held that 
though the driver of the machine, a 
motorcycle, which killed plaintiff’s hus- 
band was an employe cf the truckman 
who had the delivery contract with the 
newspaper, the right of control of the 
means of delivery was assumed and ex- 
ercised by the defendant and the question 
of damages was one for the jury to de- 
cide. A verdict of $4,500 for the widow 
was upheld by the Court. The case 
hinged largely on whether the driver was 
an independent contractor or an employe 
of the newspaper and the jury in the 
trial court decided he was an employe. 
The Supreme Court in this case declared : 

“The general determinative test is 
whether the person is engaged to produce 
a certain result and in doing so is not 
subject to the control of the other party 
as to the means or methods of producing 
the results.” 
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The Missouri Court quoted with ap- 
proval the opinion of the Michigan 
Court in Gall vs. Detroit Journal Co., 
191 Mich. 405, that there was no reason 
why a man might not agree as an in- 
dependent contractor to deliver all or 
part of the papers printed by a publisher 
if the method and means for doing so 
were left entirely to him, without any 
right of control by the employer. The 
Missouri Court held that the chief dif- 
ference between the Michigan case and 
the Missouri case was that the means 
required to be used by the employe in 
the latter case was a motorcycle. 

Since then contracts have been framed 
in which the manner, means and methods 
of conveyance is in the exclusive charge 
and control and under the direction of 
the contractor, except as to the ultimate 
result of the work. This provision is in 
line with the decisions of the courts 
which have considered cases of this kind, 
and may serve to protect publishers 
against excessive judgments in personal 
injury suits. 

The opposition of the public to the 
fast driving of newspaper delivery trucks 
was well put in a letter in the “Voice 
of the People” column of the Chicago 
Tribune the other day and seems to ex- 
press the feelings of so many automo- 
bilists that it is reproduced here in full: 

Our Gtiass House 

Cuicaco, April 29—I have been reading 
your Sunday articles on polite driving and 
find them interesting. But I wonder if you 
ever give your truck drivers any instructions 
on this subject. They certainly are very reck- 
less and seem to have no respect for a fellow 
driver. I know from experience. Since then 
I give your courteous drivers plenty of room. 
Traffic rules mean nothing to them, so I think 
it about time they were taught some manners 
also. R. E, B 


The Publishers’ Association of New 
York City almost had a complete rupture 
of relations with their Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers’ Union a short time ago 
over the Union’s claim of the right to 
organize unions anywhere in the vicinity 
of New York, even as far as Albany, 
but all questions have since then been 
referred to an arbitration board and 
a settlement of all issues is in sight. 
A singular fact is that the President of 
the Union, Joe Bannon, is circulation 
manager on the New York Hearst News- 
papers, and a very good circulation man 
too, and, however strange it may seem, 
his loyalty to either newspaper or union 
has never been brought into question. 

next article by Mr. Lowenstein 
on “The Stereotypers’ Union” will appear 
in the next issue. 


HEADS BENNETT HOME 


Thomas T. Sherman, of Evarts, 
Choate, Sherman & Leon, New York 
law firm, was elected president of the 
board of directors of the James Gordon 
Bennett Memorial Home for New York 
Journalists at a meeting of the board 
this week, to supply the vacancy left by 
the death of Rodman Wanamaker. 
Hamilton Peltz of the New York Times 
was elected a trustee and director. The 
annual report showed that 53 men and 
women, former employes of the New 
York Herald, received $20,302.19 last 


year in monthly payments. 
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NeEWwsPAPER PUBLISHERS 


CONTEMPLATING THE BUILDING 
OF NEW PRODUCTION PLANTS 


HOWELL & THOMAS 


No. 3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


offer 


an architectural and engineering 

combining newspaper 
production engineering with ex- 
perienced architectural training 

Cleveland Press—Pittsburgh Press—Rochester Times-Union—Houston Press 





service, 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BEC 


INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 

Here’s the varitoned, properly pro- 
portioned, easily read, natural face 
that will add new life, new interest 
and new readers to your newspaper. 
Intertype Ideal News Face is basic- 
ally a Modern Roman letter that has 
been designed especially for newspa- 
pers. The thin lines are stronger than 
ordinary, but the letters haven't been 


INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 

Here’s the varitoned, properly pro- 
portioned, easily read, natural face 
that will add new life, new interest 
and new readers to your newspaper. 
Intertype Ideal News Face is basic- 


6% Point Intertype Ideal News with Bold 
on 6% Point Slug 
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INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 

Here's the varitoned, properly pro- 
portioned, easily read, natural face 
that will add new life, new interest 
and new readers to your newspaper. 
Intertype Ideal News Face is basic- 
ally a Modern Roman letter that has 
been designed especially for newspa- 
pers. The thin lines are stronger than 
ordinary, but the letters haven't been 


INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 

Here’s the varitoned, properly pro- 
portioned, easily read, natural face 
that will add new life, new interest 
and new readers to your newspaper. 
Intertype Ideal News Face is basic- 


6% Point Intertype Ideal News with Bold 
on 7 Point Slug 
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INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 

Here's the varitoned, properly pro- 
portioned, easily read, natural face 
that will add new life, new interest 
and new readers to your newspaper. 
Intertype Ideal News Face is basic- 
ally a Modern Roman letter that has 
been designed especially for newspa- 
pers. The thin lines are stronger than 
ordinary, but the letters haven’t been 


INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 


Here’s the varitoned, properly pro- 
portioned, easily read, natural face 
that will add new life, new interest 
and new readers to your newspaper. 
Intertype Ideal News Face is basic- 


7 Point Intertype Ideal News with Bold 
on 7 Point Slug 


—— 


Ideal News is also made in 5% Point, 8 Point 
and 10 Point sizes 


HOW TO SELECT 

TYPE FACES 
Regardless of how little or how 
much you know about type faces 
you will find some things in this 
32 page booklet that you never 
thought of before. Write to the 
nearest Intertype office for your 
Free Copy. 


8 Point Intertype Ideal News with Bold 
on 10 Point Slug 


Where 
Personal Preference 
Should Begin 


There’s only one-quarter point difference between 
each of the three sizes of IDEAL News Face shown 
at the left. Your personal preference for either is a 
perfectly logical thing. It’s just a question of size. 


If you are selecting type for a job printing plant 
your personal preference for an old style type or a 
modern type would be immaterial. 


But the very nature of newspapers eliminates per- 
sonal preference as far as whether the news face 
should be an old style face or a modern face. 


A news face must be one of the modern group. It 
must be a varitone modern face. These are not pref- 
erences. These are principles that were worked out 
years and years ago by teachers and type experts. 
It’s simply harmony of related elements. 


Get all the facts about Intertype IDEAL News 
face before deciding whether your newspaper has 
all the reader interest that is possible. 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
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New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont 

St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 
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By MARLEN PEW 


And this is Gentlemen's Day, according 
to old-established custom celebrated m 
this column on thu urth Saturday m 
the merry month of May, wunmediately 
following Ladies’ Day. The rule ts that 
ladies may be present, but unheard, The 
speaker on this occasion is Our own 
favorite author and his topic ts, “Being 
a newspaper man, though married.” The 
discussion is not calculated to reply to 
the delightful discourse in this column 
last week by the spokeslady of the Left. 
We have no thought of a joint debate 
in this forum and readily concede that 
Mrs. Ethridge drew an accurate picture 
of the weaknesses of the married crafts- 
man. Our object here ts to offer an 
explanation, reasonable to us, of the seem- 
ing inconsistencies of the newspaper man 
m the state of matrimon 
T' ) be a serene and satisfactory husband 

to any woman is no simple matter ; to be 
. serene and satisfactory husband to any 
man and hold down a newspaper job 

not only hifficult but well-nigh im- 

ssible, at least during the rst 100 
vears. The difficulty lies in the unfathom- 
able feminine nature which, among other 
things, revolts at a division of a mate’s 
devotion, though passions that run to 
other objects may be as impersonal and 
trivia] as a one-edition beat on a three- 
alarm fire. The wives of newspaper men 
are heard to say, “That strange bird is 


in love with his newspaper, it is his grand 


passion, with his wife a slow second and 
his offspring not in the running. How 
else can his behavior be explained? 


This hallucination springs from the nat- 
ural, yet false, notion among women that 
a man’s devotion may be definitely 
determined by physical demonstration. 
He seen straining every nerve and 
tissue at his professional task, eyes gleam 


is 


ing with enthusiasm, hands trembling 
with the excitement of the pursuit, mind 
aflame with ambition to win the contest 
and—the poor nut is regarded as daft in 
adoration of a job that is sapping his 
very life blood. Some wives are actually 


jealous of such silly things as typewriters, 


make-up turtles, 120 point Chelt Bold, 
three-column layouts with tmside mor 
tices, leading editorials and _ perfectly 
balanced first-page make-ups. We once 
knew a perfectly charming woman, wife 
of a column conductor, who, because of 
a cold dinner, flew into a rage and set 


fire to a desk basket in which the husband 
was treasuring up contributions to fill the 
column so he might have freedom to 
take her to the races on Saturday. Such 
unseemly tantrums among newspaper 
men’s wives are by no means rare. 
The pity of it, of course, is that these 
otherwise agreeable women seem incapa- 
able of understanding the great and 
solemn truth that their husbands, rather 
than loving newspapers, are really loving 
their wives and are demonstrating this 
affection by a willing sacrifice of health, 
leisure, natural sports, home associations, 
social contacts, regular warm meals, 
theatre parties, bridge and all else that 
is beautiful and stimulating in life, on the 
hard wheel of 365 first-class newspapers 
per annum. If men do not make these 
sacrifices in newspaper work they cannot 
hold their jobs and for livelihood must go 
to selling insurance, real estate, bonds or 
automobiles on the installment plan or 
descend to even lower levels. We must 
eat! We must pay the rent! If we are 
content to let the paper slide while we 
enjoy the comforts of home after the 
fashion of brokers, hardware dealers, 
bootleggers, lawvers, preachers, laborers, 
bankers and all other clock-watchers 
there soon will be no paper. Then the 
neighbors would no longer envy our 





wives because of our romantic occupa- 
tion. No more theatre tickets. We mean 
not to say it harshly, but firmly we do 


assert that wives are not always as just, 
reasonable or as sympathetic as husbands 
might desire them to be. 

* * 


ie the ful] enjoyment of the new free- 
dom, to which she is not yet perfectly 
milady is inclined to assume a 
notions that stern realities of 
life do not bear out in fact. There 1s, 
for instance, the matter of the amount of 
salary that a newspaper man is justly 
entitled to draw to compensate for his 
grueling daily or nightly test of mental 
and physical strength. It is very com 
monly believed, and often frankly ad 
mitted by wives of newspaper men, that 
salaries in the industry are wholly inade- 
quate, indeed ridiculously out of propor 
tion. A young husband may be known 
at home to be “writing the paper,” with 
all of the leads and many of the best 
features to his credit, yet his weekly pay 
envelope contains fewer dollars than 
others who contribute much to the 
of the paper, ior instance the 
worthless son and old Smithers, 
who has not landed page one 
in many years. The among 
wives is whether “we going to 
anything.” 
Far be it from 
that there should 
among folks to get 
world. Poverty is the great, unforgiv- 
able American crime. Women do have 
to look ahead for the rainy day and for 
the proper education of children. News- 
paper men’s wives are pafticularly justi- 
material 


adjusted, 
variety of 


less 
success 

story on 
que stion such 
are ever 
have 
writer to suggest 
not be normal desire 
on in this ruthless 


this 


fied in cautious concern over 
family welfare, since the average news 
paper man is far too hotly engaged in 


saving the world to save himself or those 
who cling to him. It is true, also, that 
the typical journalist has no high acquisi- 
tive development. He is rather inclined 
to spurn the dirty dollar. Wifely guar- 
dianship, therefore, is not unbecoming, 
but in this relation wives must not be 
narrow. You see, there is no set scale 
of wages in newspaper work—we get 
what is proffered and are often thankful 
for the favor. It may militate against a 
young man’s chances to show a too eager 
grasp for monetary rewards, editors and 
publishers not liking the fellow who 
forever talking about that five-dollar raise 


is 


that was promised two years ago last 
January. Such harping gets on one’s 
nerves. There is and can be no union 
among newspaper men to exact just 
wages. Unions are only for laboring 
men, like printers, musicians, actors and 
members of the Author’s League. There 
is no. similarity between unions. of 


workers and wage-fixing associations of 
employers. In these circumstances, a 
newspaper man may only work and wait 
and wives must not slur the boss’s son, 
who far from worthless, and not be 
jealous of Smithers who, after all, justly 
boasts more pipe-lines to the seats of the 
local mighty than any man on the sheet. 
Patience, patience, we shall not always 
ride a flivver! The circulation is steadily 
rising, advertising is coming back, rates 
are higher, industry is booming—patience, 
dear lady. 


WIVveEs of newspaper 
quently absurd 
foreboding that the physical 
their men will not bear the 
of official responsibility and 
“IT can see you gradually 
breaking down under it,” we hear them 
exclaim. “You have the color of a wheat- 
cake this morning. Is the game worth 
the candle? What would become of the 


is 


> * * 


are fre- 
fearful 
power of 
leaden load 
dog-labor. 
but surely 


men 
in their 


ourth Estate for 


” 


children and me, if... (curtain). 

While we concede that the pace is an 
unnatural drain upon the constitution of 
the average mortal, we are not prepared 
to admit that newspaper men are average 
mortals. Those who remain in the work 
are chosen irom many and represent the 
wer oi the available human race. Not 
do they possess extraordinary physi- 
tness, but are buoyed and sustained 
exhilarations of their high life 
mission, Look carefully and see in their 
the blazing fires of the cathedral 
suilder, the reformer, the aesthetic zealot, 
the fervent martyr. Such men do not 
perish from the earth. Of course, ex- 
cessive smoking in the office and at home, 
particularly when bathing, is to be 
avoided. One might cut down on ciga- 
rettes, but by and large newspaper men’s 
wives indulge unnecessary fears concern- 
ing their physical well-being. 

* * ae 


dal 


Dy the 


eyes 


‘QUALLY unjustified is the complaint 
about the failure of newspaper men 

to share their professional experiences 
with their wives. However deep may be 
the craving for her company at the fish- 


ing party, the Country Club meet, the 
dinner in honor of Senator Henry, the 
trip to the Houston and Kansas City 
conventions, it is but natural that he 
should first consider her rights and com- 
forts He does not attend these events 
as a guest or ordinary participant. His 
mission is one of business. While the 
guests are having a good time he, poor 
fellow, is off in some loathsome Western 
Union hole-in-the-wall pounding a type- 
writer with gummed keys. Hours after 
the others have retired to their hotels, he 
labors on. Would his wife be at ease in 
such circumstances? To bring her into 
uch distasteful circumstances would be 


At home she is surrounded 
comtorts and safety. Whatever else 
may be said of newspaper men they do 
not show bad taste in such matters. 
There is no excuse, however, for failure 
to bring wives to the regular state, 
regional and national newspaper conven- 
tions. Such affairs are largely social. 
* * * 

i justice to working newspaper men a 

word might be said concerning dinner- 
table shop-talk. It is true that brokers 
do not entertain their wives with the 
details of their day’s trading in the marts. 
Preachers do not read their sermons at 
the bedside. Lawyers do not argue their 
cases at the fire-place. The great home 
shop-talker is the newspaper man and 
there is sound reason for such conduct. 
Wives should understand that newspaper 
men do not proclaim their achievements 
among their associates. It is not done! 
Proverbially, editors’ are silent, except 
when there are flies in the ointment. A 
newspaper man may send into city circu- 
lation a maste rpiece of writing, a piece of 
reporting which deserves popular acclaim, 
and yet never hear drop from mortal lip 
so much as “attaboy.” He shoots his best 
wad and not a sound! And it is 
public service, too, not sly commerce 
wherein the widow is parted from her 


an imposition. 
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life’s savings by the seller of oil stock, 
not a sermon from which all punches are 
pulled in consideration of important 
parishioners, not a slick legal argument 
which swung the jury regardless of jus- 
tice. The newspaper man really has 
something to boast of, but nowhere to 
boast save in the bosom of his family, 
His craving for responsive recognition 
may be pardoned. Women who marry 
newspaper men should be warned of this 
condition in advance. Having accepted 
it, they should bear with it in a spirit 
of sympathy, understanding, fortitude, as 
part and parcel of the nuptial obligation 


Great wives like Mrs. Ethridge say, 
“Fine work, dear. Fine! Fine! Fine!” 
* ” * 


FTER the first 100 years, wives of 
newspaper men often develop sound 
appreciation of their art, peculiar sensj- 
bilities and superior points over men who 
possess more of the world’s goods, but 
fewer ideas concerning what constitutes 
human happiness. 


CONTEST TO AID POLITICIANS 
Under the headline “Help The Poli- 


ticians,” the Baltimore Sun _ recently 
announced a contest in which readers 
are asked to submit a suitable plank 
which may be used by _ politicians 


of both political parties to prove their 
wetness to the wets and their dryness 
to the drys. A prize of $100 is offered 
for the best plank submitted, and _ the 
Sun announces that it will undertake to 
publish the plank and deliver it to the 
chairmen of the resolutions committees 
of both parties. 


ENTERTAINS SPORTS NOTABLES 


Notables in the field of athletics at- 
tended the third annual sports dinner of 


the New York Evening Graphic at the 
Hotel Astor, Mz ay 22. The dinner was 
arranged by O. J. Elder, president of 
the McFadden Publications, and Ed 
Sullivan, sports editor of the Graphic. 
Many prominent New York newspaper 


men attended. 
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i Electric Heat for stereotype furnaces 


“The greatest advance in the last 10 years!’ That’s 
the way one prominent newspape1 man describes this 
: new General Electric development. 
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All over the country, publishers are installing G-E 
equipped stereotype pots as fast as conditions will per- 
mit—and these are the results invariably obtained: 


























4 ‘ oO; ‘ 
Mitte: dacwia test As high as 25% saving in cost. i 
will ‘not supplant all Remarkable uniformity of plates. | 
other forms of heat for : : . i 
industrial purposes, Uniformity of metal temperature never before a 
3S t there are processes in obtainable. i. 
) every industry where it " 
Seles Sinichs Riemia: citi Less wear and tear on the pots. 4 
— most economical heat— : : ; 
id tele hie: dhe Waste in metal practically prevented. - 
seg will be used. Stereotype room is clean, cool, and comfortable. i 
b 1 P Operators’ morale and production are raised. 
The New York Telegram, now installed in a modern, , 

new home, has made a show place of its stereotype room 

and is greatly pleased with the performance of its 8-ton 

ULTIMATELY pot. 
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IN EVERY INDUSTRY Write to your nearest G-E office for complete information. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


bound in flexible 


B EAUTIFULLY 


leather (red in color) is the attrac- 


volume, “Pages from The Nation” 

n Press Printing Company, Inc.). 
It consists of 160 pages (of the book not 
of the periodical) containing selections 
from the contributions by members of the 
editorial staff during the decade 1918-28. 
The frontispiece, a tinted insert, shows 
the smiling face of Oswald Garrison 
Villard, the editor-in-chief. 

The volume opens with that striking 
editorial, “The Madness at Versailles,” 
which William MacDonald printed in the 
issue for May 17, 1919. Topics range 
from affairs at Versailles’ down to local 
happenings at Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia. The concluding contribution from 
the pen of Heywood Broun in the 
issue for September 14, 1927 is headed 
“Justice Underfoot” and takes up the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

An editorial writer on The Nation ad- 
mired by many newspaper men is “The 
Drifter” who is more of a reporter than 
he is an editorial writer. Indeed, “The 
Drifter” likes to chat about newspapers. 
On page 80 he expresses his opinion 
about the newspaper tradition that in- 
sists that the entire story, including the 
of the parties concerned, be 
told in the first sentence. When he reads 
in his favorite newspaper a story that 
opens something like this, “His offer of 
marriage rejected, John Smith, twenty- 
prosperous locksmith, shot and 
mortally wounded Lucy Jones, eighteen, 
a prétty Cuban, in her home at No. 635 
West kLighth street at 7:30 last night, 
and half an hour later under dramatic 
circumstances killed himself in his home 
at No. 750 West Eleventh street,” he 
rings his hands and bursts into violent 
tears—so he says on page 80. He wants 
to know where the suspense without 
which life would be unendurable. 


tive 
(Nati 


addresses 


ive, a 


18 


“The Drifter” pauses at this point to 
give a lesson in  reporting—a_ lesson 
“which all news writers, city editors, 
copy men and other destroyers of 


chronology and pertinence would do well 
to read.” This story under the simple 
outline of tragedy follows 


On the evening of the 14th of September 
Monrovia was alarmed at the news that Faulk 
ner’s Hotel was on Fire—crowds rushed to 
the scene but as there were no hopes of saving 
the building and nothing therein—all stood by 
and gazed on. 1¢ inmates of the Hotel told 
the Public that one Mr. Joseph Copeland had 
taken a Lamp and gone down in the cellar to 
look for a moving picture film ‘“‘Rock of Ages”’ 
that they did not see him come up but saw 
smoke coming up from that direction. 

Mr. Faulkner the owner of the Hotel was 
not on the scene—he was away at the Bar 
Mouth where he is engaged by the Government 
in cutting a new Bar—He came running hare 
footed to the scene and twice attempted to fly 
into the flames. Mr. Faulkner stated on being 
interviewed by me that it is almost impossible 
for him to think out the cause of the fire that 
there was nothing of an unflamable nature in 
the cellar. That he had instructed Copeland 
from time to time not to carry a Lamp among 
the Films A search was made for Cope- 
land among the ruins and about two and a 
half feet of his body was found—one lee—one 
arm—his Heart and Liver . The Spanish 


Consulate also caught Fire and was burned 


down . . . This is a moral lesson to Liberia. 
Faulkner’s Hotel disregarded the Sabhoth and 
was the meeting ground of young Girls for 


Faulkner is a 
the same time a 


the forming of immoral ideas. 
deacon of Church and at 
Sunday Wine Seller. 


Unfortunately “The Drifter” has not 
the space—a convenient editorial fib—to 
point out the numerous merits of this 
tale. He does find a few lines in which 
to tell how it would have been treated in 
a New York newspaper, “In the absence 
of John Faulkner, the proprietor, Faulk- 
ner’s Hotel at Seventh and River streets 
was burned to the ground and Joseph 
‘Copeland, a waiter, of 650 South street, 
was burned to death at 7 P. M. last night 
when he went into the cellar, in which 
motion-picture films were stored, with a 
lamp.” 

“The Drifter” says that if he had a 


radio outfit he would broadcast the story 
of Mr. Copeland to “every little journal- 


ism pupil in the country.” Worse 
features have come over the air from 
various net works. Talks on journalism 
are popular and “The Drifter” ought to 
find little difficulty in securing a wider 
audience. 

Some of the best editorials in “Pages 
from The Nation” are the wordless ones 

the cartoons by Boardman Robinson 


and Art Young. The latter has views 
with which few of us will agree but as a 
cartoonist he has been done scant justice 
Though he has never been awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize, his pen has struck home 


in cartoons that will be remembered 

longer than some of those drawn by 

winners of gold medals and blue ribbons. 
oa * * 


HEN Ivy Lee published privately the 
first edition of “Present-Day 
Russia” (The Macmillan Company) the 
private edition was noticed in general 
and the chapters relating to the journal 
ism of Russia were reviewed in par 
ticular. [Tor the newspaper man the two 
most important chapters in “Present-Day 
Russia,” the refore, are chapte r (Xx. “How 
Russia Learns of the World,” and chap 


X, 


ter “How the World Learns of 
Russia.” 

The new chapters which were not a 
part of the private edition have been 
added I refer to “Marriage, Women 
and Children” and “Trade Relations.” 
Facts mentioned in the previous edition 
have been brought down to date without 
changing the substance of the volume. 

The purpose of the book is thus out 


lined by the author in his introduction 
I had 


Russia 


States 


another reason tor 
We hear a great 
about “‘Belshevik Propaganda”’ 
Russian menace I wanted to find 
how that propaganda is 
nature of it what the 


wanting to go 
in the 


to 
United 
and =the 
out just 
what the 
is being 


dea 


on, 


that 


1s, 





Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for May 26, 
told through such propaganda, and just how 
it is being told. I had heard that the Russian 
Government, the Communist Party and_ the 
Communist International are all combined in 
a conspiracy against mankind, particularly 


capitalist mankind. I was anxious to find out, 


by first-hand examination, just what is_ the 
nature of that conspiracy and how it is func 
tioning Indeed, as a man distinctly inter- 
ested in the maintenance of capitalism, and a 
believer in the fact that upon fundamental 
regard for the rights of private property alone 
can the future prosperity and happiness of 


mankind be based, 1 wanted to go directly into 
what the whole Western world regards as the 
enemy’s camp and, if possible, find out what 
was up to! 


ne 
* 


~EVERAL bouquets to newspapers are 
S passed out by The Nation in its issue 
for May 23. The largest one is handed, 
with a gracious bow, to the New York 
World for its “brave, clean-cut campaign 
in behalf of David Gordon, the eighteen- 
year-old boy who wrote a poem denounc 
ing America.” 

A nice one passed along to the 
Indianapolis Times for fighting tor tour 
years “the gang which, with the Ku Klux 
Klan, controls the Republican machine 
in Indiana.” 

The Scripps-Howard string gets two, 
for the third bouquet is donated to New 
York Telegram for giving a job to Hey- 
Broun that lets him sing any old 
he chooses regardless of what the 
editorial choir may be singing 

7. * ¥ 
MAGAZINE that ought to appeal 
to members of the working press 1s 
Personality. The issue for June opens 
with an editorial that should be caretully 
perused when so much loose criticism is 
being made about American newspapers 

The editorial headed “Slander,” takes 
André Siegfried, professor of sociology 
in Paris, to task for the following asser 
tions made in his book, “America Comes 


is 


wood 


solo 


ol Age 

The great newspapers, as everyone knows, 
live entirely by their advertising Logically, 
therefore, they are bound to fall sooner or latet 
under the influence of high finance and big 
business, which pays for publicity. Whenever 
an editorial contradicts their views, the cap- 
tains of industry can easily exercise a little 
pressure “Your editorials are not up to our 
standards,” they write; and the editor, realiz 
ing what he is up against, gives in, Otherwise 
the paper goes to the wall The national in 


terests thus possess an effective means of mould- 


ing the public to their ends by withholding 
what they think it should not know and pre 
senting each subject from the desired angle. 





| DEAN WILLIAMS ENTERTAINS AMBASSADOR | 














Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, Chilean Ambassador to the United States was the 
guest of Dean Walter Williams of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism during Journalism Week, May 7-12. Those in the photo are (front 
row, left to right): Dr. J. Warshaw, professor of Spanish, U. of Missouri; 


Senor Don Carlos G. Mrs. 


Davila; 


Walter Williams; 
Christianson, St. Paul; E. J. White, St. Louis; Dean Walter Williams. 


Governor Theodore 
(Back 


row): Dr. A. H. R. Fairchild, professor of English; S. I. Langmaid, dean, 

School of Law: F. A. Middlebush, dean, School of Business and Public Ad- 

ministration; Eric G. Schroeder, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex.; 
Edwin Moss Williams. 
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A rigid code is soon built up from which 
is no escape, though people are soon un: 


ot its existence, 


The editorial in Personality, while ad- 
mitting that Monsieur Siegfried has pro- 


duced a volume worthy of praise in some 
particulars, states that he is, in his com- 
ment about the American press, “either 
misinformed or stupid, or both.” The 
editorial freely grants that  scattcred 


examples of venality exist among unsuc- 
cessful journals but it insists that 





lack of success explains their lack of 
virtue. Attention is called to the fact 
that the barest investigation should have 


convinced Monsieur Siegfried that Ameri- 
can newspapers which sell their influence 
directly or indirectly are sure failur« 

The editorial in Personality then goes 
on to add: 


The fact that Amer 


undiscriminating ans 
share the Frenchman’s error is’ important, 
Professional agitaters of our own country 
find the business of journalism a useful taryet 
fo many cilizeas the making of a newspaper is 
a complex, mysterious thing, The radical writ. 
ers and orators mike the most of this, stirring 
their followers with tales of editurial dishonesty, 
A credulous element of the public damns the 
whole newspaper profession. Yet the truth is 
that there has never been a time when the 
leaders of the American press were less re 
ceptive to improper influences. The fact is 
patent to any intelligent student of affair 


Special attention is directed to this 
editorial in Personality because next 
month that magazine is going to print a 
number of pointed comments written by 


newspaper owners and editors on _ this 
slander by Monsieur Siegfried. 
* + ” 


S there a good English grammar that 
the copy desk can turn to and be sure 
of finding help in deciding difficult ques 


tions regarding the correct use of Eng- 
lish? There is not. But the volume that 
comes the nearest to meeting this need 


is unquestionably “Crowell’s Dictionary 
of English Grammar” (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company) by Maurice H. Weseen, as 





sociate professor of English at the Uni 
versity of Nebraska. This volume is t 
be commended for its sound common 
sense. It recognizes that an expression t 
be grammatically correct must confo:* 
to the best usage of modern writers 

it does not overlook those fundament 
the heritage of centuries of growth 
development. At times the newspap 
forced to accept a preference, and | 
is where the volume is especially valuab. 
Another good point that reflects credit 
upon Professor Weseen is the special em- 
phasis that he gives to American usage. 

At a time when most grammars are to 
didactic and pedantic it is refreshing to] 
find a work that meets the requirements | 
of Sheffield, who once remarked, “Whe 
grammar can rest its case on imparting 
real insight into the rich and subtle me 
dium that it works with, it may regaif 
something of its prestige in the middle 
age, when it headed the roll of the Seve 
Liberal Arts.” 

Writers of advertising copy as well # 
writers of news and editorials will fin 
this volume a useful handbook giving th 
best of American usage. 

. * ” 

HOSE who write advertising copy for 

department stores will find in “A¢ 
vertising to Women” (Prentice-Hall 
Inc.,) by Carl A. Naether, associate pre 
fessor of English at the University ¢ 
Southern California, a fairly complet 
analysis of the various ways to apped 
successfully in print to women. The vor 
ume treats somewhat in detail the subjet 
of selling to women not only throug 
newspapers but also through magazift 
and direct advertising. 
_ One of the best chapters in the volum 
is that taking up long and short circu 
appeals. The chapter, “Persuading 
Flattery,” brings a smile but does nd 
take as much space as the one headed 
“When Health Is the Chief Appeal.” Th 
thing that is stressed most in the volum 
is that copy should be written in woman! 
own language. 















































* * * 


‘ADA PATTERSON, who has work 
on newspapers in New York, 
Louis, San Francisco and Salt Lake Cif 
—to mention a few—is contributing 
Liberty chapters from “The Memories ¢ 
a Yellow Journalist.” 
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Have You Done Your Best? 


If you analyze your linage figures over a period of years, you are likely to 
find that a substantial part of your gains have been in national or “foreign’’ 
linage. 


This situation suggests two questions: If gains in linage and income are 
easiest in the department of national advertising, why not invest in promo- 
tional advertising to increase your gains? 


The other question is this: Have you reached your peak in advertising 
volume? Are your gains the largest possible gains? Are your promotional 
efforts comparable with the possibilities? Are you doing your best? 


In selling space—as in selling merchandise—personal salesmanship works 
best when coupled with advertising. Manufacturers use advertising to do 
the missionary work and use human salesmen to close orders. 


The newspaper advertising manager who seeks the utmost success follows 
the same policy—he uses trade journal space to drive home broad impres- 
sions of his medium and his market: he uses human representatives to make 
the actual sales. Both factors are necessary. Both work together. Neither 
can safely be omitted. 


The newspaper without representatives is handicapped. The newspaper 
without trade journal advertising is handicapped. Men should be used for 
selling and not for missionary or educational preliminaries. 


Advertise regularly in EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH 
ESTATE and at one cost you reach the entire advertising fraternity. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE reaches those 


firms which invest 91.4% of the known national newspaper advertising 
appropriations. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 
Five Telephones: BRY ant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 


Visit our Exhibit, International Advertising Association Convention and Exposition—Booth 69A—Detroit, July 9-12, ’28 
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FINANCIAL SERVICE 
ENLARGED BY U. P. 


Starts Double Trunk Wire Which Car- 
ries General Markets, Financial and 
Industrial News—Walzer in 


Charge 


United Press started a double trunk 
financial wire system May 14 to the 
Pittsburgh Press, Cleveland Press, Akron 
Times - Press, 
Cincinnati Post 
and St. Lows 
Star, consisting 
of an eight-hour 
main wire and a 
three-hour paral- 
lel wire, which 
carries in addition 
to a general mar- 
ket, financial and 
industrial news 
report, the com- 
plete New York 
stock, bond and 
curb lists. 

Filing of this 
wire, which is under the direction of 
Elmer C. Walzer, United Press financial 
editor, is synchronized so that all three 
of the New York lists are laid down in 
these newspaper offices in time to meet 
financial edition times. 

The new system was established to 
take care of the exceptionally heavy 
market report. It delivers noon bond and 
curb lists, as well as complete closing 
prices shortly after the stock tickers quit. 

Walzer, who has been with the U. P. 
five years, came to the organization from 
the Rochester Times-Union, where he 
was night editor while attending 
Rochester University. 





E. C. WAtzer 


ATTACKS REWARD OFFER 


Shaw Criticizes London Paper for 


Interference in Criminal Case 

The £2,000 reward offered by 
of the World for evidence leading to the 
conviction of Frederick Browne and 
William Kennedy, on trial in London for 
the murder of a police constable, was 


\V ews 


branded last week by George Bernard 
Shaw as “trial by newspapers.” 
a 
In his letter Shaw says, “No judge 


would try the most trivial case or any 
citizen sit unchallenged on a jury with 
£2,000 at stake on the verdict. Why 
then is a newspaper allowed to bribe 
every person alive to procure a convic- 
tion on a capital charge?” 

The reward was paid to an ex-convict, 
on whose evidence Browne, and Kennedy 
were arrested, but whose name has not 
been revealed. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


Harriet S. Bennett 
Victor Lindgren 
Delos Lovelace 
B. F. Sylvester 











Gravure 
Color 
Supplements 


The most perfect ever 
produced 


New ready to contract for special 
er regular editions and 


Our syndicated weekly 
4-color supplements 


at very low price and our liberal 
plan of 





Reserved Territories 


PUBLISHERS GRAVURE PRESS 
Anable Avenue and Rawson 5t. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone: STI llwell 4123 














and The 


SPANISH JOURNALIST HERE 


Sr. Hidalgo of Madrid A. B.C. Pre- 
ted to President Coolidge 


Francis Gomez Hidalgo, a member of 
the editorial staff of the A.B.C., a daily 
newspaper published in Madrid, who is 
making a trip through the United States, 
was presented to President Coolidge May 
15 by Senor Don Alejando Padilla y Bell, 
the Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Ambassador Padilla stated that he pre- 
sented Senor Hidalgo to the President as 
a private citizen of Spain and not as 
representing the newspaper A.B.C. in an 
official capacity. 





WEEKLIES IN NEW PLANT 


The new plant of the Central Island 
Weeklies at Farmingdale, N. Y., was 
dedicated with a party, May 23. Jesse 
W. Merritt, part owner and editor of the 
Farmingdale Post welcomed the guests 
Mrs. Jesse W. Merritt, publisher of the 
Post, acted as hostess. The new plant 
replaces one that was destroyed by fire 
last December. It is a two-story brick 
and steel building. <A was 
installed. In addition to the Farmingdale 
Post, the Central Island Weeklies pub 
lishes the Mineola Nassau Weekly, 
Garden City News, Hicksville News and 
Vew Hyde Park Leader Associated 
with Mr. Merritt in the business is Fred 
Baldwin. 


new press 


AWARDED VALOR MEDAL 


Mrs. Frederick L. Ferris, whose hus 
band is an editorial writer on the Tren 
ton (N. J.) Times, has been presented 
the American Legion Medal of Valor, 


for rescuing a three-year-old child from 
drowning. The award was made at 
Mothers’ Day exercises, attended by Sir 
Kksme Howard, British Ambassador 
the United States 


PUPILS EDIT PAGE 


During Educational Week the Clez 
land Plain Dealer gave over a page daily 
to public school students who edited the 
page, Editors and writers of high school 
and other school publications were in 
charge. The Cleveland Press has been 
devoting a page once a week to the public 
schools. 
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Circulation 
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Net Paid Daily 
Circulation for 
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: The BALTIMORE 


NEWS 
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CONDUCTS SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


As a result of a campaign conducted 
in the news «<olumns of the Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal, safety patrols 
have been organized in all of the Lansing 
public and parochial schools, a_ local 
safety advisory board has been formed, 
an officer of the police department has 
been delegated to supervise the school 
safety work, several motorcycle police 
have been added to the police department 
and traffic regulations are being strictly 
enforced. 

CELEBRATE TRAIL OPENING 

Celebrating the opening of Tamiami 
Trail across the Everglades in southern 
Florida, the Fort Myers Tropical News 
published a 124-page edition in nine sec- 
tions, showing the building of the high- 
way and features of the country about 
the trail and about Fort Myers. Harri- 


son Fuller is publisher of the Tropical 
News 


DATES STORIES DEFINITELY 


George Waldo, editor of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Post and Telegram, has 
announced that the words “yester- 
day’ and “tomorrow” will be abolished 


and the days of the week substituted for 


According to Mr. Waldo, the 
iormer method is confusing to the reader, 
especially those stories which are written 
under a date line. 


clarity. 


WEEKLY SIXTY YEARS OLD 


The Bollivar, (Mo.) Free Press, 
wned by Joe W. Gravely, celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary this week. Gravely 
has owned the paper for 37 years. His 
son, Ralph Gravely, is the city editor 


$35,000 FIRE LOSS 


Fire recently 
the Citizens’ 
Company of 
flames 


damaged the plant of 
Printing and Publishing 
Beaver Falls, Pa. The 
spread to the compesing room 
before the companies got it under con 
trol. The loss is estimated at $35,000 





Average Net Paid Circulation 
for April 


.. .257,067 

..252,276 
Sunday ... .295,306 
Weekly Star 468,495 


THE 
KANSAS CITY 
STAR 


Evening 
Morning 











Cre AES world 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Dany 


Wortp — Eventnc Worip 
readers constitute a highly 


concentrated force to be 

reckoned with in any cam- 

paign designed to effect dis- 

tribution in Greater New 
York. 


Che CPeawn World 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 








26, 1928 


FETES EX-SERVICE MEN 


Daily Entertains 1,000 Crippled Vet. 
erans at Gala Evening in Theatre 


The London Daily Mail entertained 1,- 
000 limbless ex-service men at the Super 
Cinema, Charing Cross, London, April 
25. The Rt. Hon. Lloyd George left the 
budget debate in the House of Commons 
to attend the Daily Mail’s gala evening, 

The Daily Mail was represented at the 
entertainment by the Hon. Esmond 
Harmsworth, M.P. 





STUDENTS FURNISH IDEAS 


Several innovations made by students 
in the copyreading classes of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, while editing the 
Wisconsin State Journal of Madison, 
May 17, have been retained by the editor, 
A. M. Brayton, as an experiment. Decks 
on the editorial heads, and the transfer 
of a political column to the editorial 
page from page one were kept. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 

Are Covered Completely by 

THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
Franklin A. Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Véernon—New Rochelle 



















One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS — blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and _ thoroughly 
sells both dealers and consumers. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Portland 
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7 In New England, your appeal is to MASS buying. You reach the { 
greatest number of people at one time who live in a small and thickly , 


a 


populated area. For instance, in this compact market, there are one 
hundred and twenty-six cities, with population from ten thousand to 
nearly one million. Tabulated, they are as follows:— 


77 Cities with populations between 10,000 and 25,000 
25 “ 25,000 and 50,000 
| ee ” ¥s 2 30,000 and 100,000 | 
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h between most of them is a matter of a trolley car or automobile ride. ‘3 
ly Fine roads connect them all and _ transportation facilities are . 


unsurpassed. 





When you go after this market, everything is all set. You have the 
people who buy and the newspapers who will help you sell. This 


combination defies comparison with any other market. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 i 

Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Ci 2.500 Hi 

lation lines lines + rt Post-Tel lation lines lines lation ios pay ly 

Bridgepo ost-Telegram : 

***Attleboro Sun ........... (E) 5,553 -03 03 (E&M) 44,799 15 15 **Pawtucket Times ........(E) 29.734 08 08 4 

***Boston Globe .......... (M&E) 301,812 50 50 *Bridgeport Post .........(8) 22,549 10 10 ***Providence Bulletin . (E) 76,009 20 (B).27 * 

***Boston Globe ............- (S) 940,518 55 65 ***Hartford Courant ..ee.(M) 96,279 09 09 ***Providence Journal .. (M) 41,300 -12 (B).27 #} 

ttBoston Transcript ........ (E) 38,683 -20 -20 ***Hartford Courant .........(8) 60,347 13 13 ***Providence Journal ......(8) 78,797 20 20 Ss 

ttBoston Post ............. (M) 395.607 60 60 +tHartford Times ... P (E) 68,528 15 15 ***Providence News ........(E) 28,127 .08 .08 re 

Per (8) 347,729 55 -55 ***Middletown Press (E) 8,741 05 .03 ***Providence Tribune .. (E) 19,394 -10 09 ii 

***Fitchburg Sentinel ....... (E) 12,080 .06 045 t+New Haven Register...(E&S) 61,507 155 = 6.145 ene Sun . .. (E&8) 5,580 .03 03 i 

** a : 

+*Haverhill Gazette .......(E) 16,278 065 05 Pr gg a bike “ pA ieee y yo oonsocket Call . (E) 15,451 05 .06 : 
‘ie one SEES, ss .(E) 17,200 065 05 ***Norwalk Hour .... ..(E) 6,769 045 045 VERMONT—Population, 352.428 

well Courier-Citizen an +t+South Norwalk Sentinel. ..(—) 5,503 045 035 B Ti ( 

Evening Leader ..... (M&E) 19,559 07 07 ***Stamford Advocate ....... (E) 11,385 055 05 ¢éitndeiidiens Watlenmen ‘3 Hp y* y~ ie 

*New Boaters Standard ***Waterbury Republican- ***Burlington Free Press....(M) 16,094 06 06 & 

Meroury ............ (M&E) 32,719 10 10 American ... (M&E) 25,149 08 08 ttRutland Herald (M) 11,936 055 055 ‘ 

*New Bedford Sunday ve me *** Waterbury Republican ..-.(8) = 17,176 08 08 +8t. Johnsbury Caledonian- i 

Standard ........+-+55: (8) 29, 10 ‘ MAINE—Po BOOGNE § ccdccccduveeees (E) 4,106 03 02 if 

ulation, 768,014 r 7 

ae Adams Transcript..(E) 10,592 106 a ***Portland Press-Herald Express, 4 

So a Ah ea RRR pe yn ry - Sunday Telegram ...(M&E) 61,247 20 16 * A. B, C, Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927, 

***Taunton Gazette ......... (E) 9,480 045 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 *** A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1928. i 

*** Worcester Telegram-Gazette ***Concord Monitor-Patriot ..(E) 6,584 035 025 + Government Statement, October 1, 1927. Bt 

100,251 27 25 ttKeene Sentinel ........... (E) “oa 036 023 + G t State t. March 31, 1928 si 

***Worcester Sunday Telegram +tManchester Union-Leader OVEFEEORS UXATGRERS, Save ’ . bl 

(8) 63,081 204 18 (M&E) 31,809 15 mF (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin. ar ’ 
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JOURNAL, DIES OF HEART ATTACK 





Joined Paper in 1885 and Purchased It for $1,200,000 in 1908 
—Collected Rare Books and Etchings—Gave 
$700,000 Collection to Local Art Institute 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PustisHer) 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 24.—Herschel 
V. Jones, for 20 years editor, pub- 
lisher and owner of the Minneapolis 
Journal, died of angina pectoris today at 


his home in Minneapolis. He had been 
ill for nearly two years. He was 67 
years old. 

Mr. Jones came up from the editorial 


side after a brief experience as editor- 
owner of the Weekly Courier in his na- 
tive town of Jefferson, N. Y. He went 
to Minneapolis in 1885 and became a re- 
porter on the paper he afterward owned, 
thus save for a few years when he left 
to found and edit The Commercial West, 
a financial weekly, in 1901, Mr. Jones 
was connected with the Journal for 43 
years of the half century it has been in 
existence 

He founded the paper’s market page 
and made annual trips through the wheat 
raising country to judge the crop pros- 
pects. He gained wide fame as fore- 
caster, some of his exploits in outguess- 
ing the government reports attracting at- 
tention in all grain markets. 

Mr. Jones bought the Journal Sept. 1, 
1908, for $1,200,000 from the estate of 
E. B. Haskell of the Boston Herald and 
from Lucian Swift, J. S. McLain, and 
other minority stockholders in Minneapo- 
lis. He raised a million in cash from 
his own resources and by personal loans 
that were afterward paid off from the 
profits of the business. One of his first 


acts was to bar from its columns all 
liquor, objectionable medical and un- 
sound financial advertising, a policy to 
which he rigidly adherred to ever since. 
Under his ownership the Journal grew 
steadily in circulation and advertising 
patronage and acquired a notable posi- 
tion in the Northwest because of its in- 
dependence and outspokenness. 


Mr. Jones was a director of the As- 
sociated Press, having been elected a 
year ago for a second term. He had a 


life-long predilection for collecting rare 
books and in later years turned his at- 
tention also to etchings and paintings. 
He was a marked figure in the Biblio- 
phile world. 


He made four distinct collections of 
books, three of which were at various 
times sold at auction in New York. In 
1918 his second library, comprising a 
great variety of early English books, 
brought the highest average prices ever 
recorded. It is still a landmark in book 
sales. At his death he left a collection 
of Americana whose value is estimated 
at over a million dollars. He gave to 
the Minneapolis Art Institute a $700,000 
collection of etchings. 


It is expected that the publication of 
the Journal will be carried on by three 
of his sons, Carl W., Jefferson, and 
Moses C., aided by the present staff. 
Carl W. Jones, the present general man- 
ager, is expected to head the paper. 











By L. M. 


IFTY members of the Kansas Editors’ 

Quarter Century Club—some of whom 
also qualify for the half century club— 
were asked not long ago whether or not 
it is easier to run a newspaper now than 
it was back towards the beginning of 
the century. Their answers are prob- 
ably in line with answers that would be 
received to the same question from the 
country at large, since Kansas is a sort 
of happy mean between national ex- 
tremes as to population, age and develop- 
ment, as well as being at the geographical 
center of things. 

From the first fifty answers returned 
to the department of journalism in the 
University of Kansas, it appears that the 
world is growing somewhat kinder to 
the newspaper man. Not that a few gray 
hairs and a wrinkle or two between the 
eyebrows are entirely out of order in 


the 1928 editorial ensemble, but they 
are likely to be, partly at least, due to 
car troubles or unpleasant golf scores 
rather than to printers with flooded 


carburetors or a bank account hitting on 
only one cylinder by reason of faulty 
service from delinquent subscribers or 
doubtful advertisers. 

The length of experience which formed 
the basis for the verdict of these fifty 
Kansas editors—the active newspaper 
lives of all of them, laid end to end 


totaled 1436 years or the equivalent of 
a period stretching back to about the 
time of the demise of the Roman Em- 
pire. The average for each editor was 
28.7 years. 

Thirty-two editors, representing 905 
years of experience, testified that in our 
glorious present the paper comes out 
every day, or week, with less wear and 


tear on the publisher than it did two de- 
cades or more ago. Eighteen editors, 
representing 531 years, held the opposite 
view. Some were mixed in their views 
but managed to reach a decision in spite 
of conflicting evidence. 

The blessings of the editor today, as 
enumerated by the majority witnesses— 
those entitled to thé philosophic classi- 


WORLD GROWING KINDER TO EDITORS 
KANSAS QUESTIONNAIRE REVEALS 








THAYER 
fication as meliorists a rather 
strong case: 

We are no longer compelled to take 
stove wood and pumpkins (it is as- 
tonishing how often pumpkins were men- 
tioned) on subscription. We get money 
for the paper. We pay our help in 
cash instead of in orders on some store 
that settled its advertising bill in trade 
and even did that grouchily. ‘ 

Instead of a big circulation, mostly in 
arrears, one to ten years, we have a 
smaller circulation but paid up and the 
money in the bank. 

There are fewer shopkeepers today 
and more merchants. They know that 
advertising is a necessity in business. 

We are better equipped to get out a 
decent looking paper and get it out on 
time, and we have learned some short 
cuts that make the printing end easier 
to handle. 

There is less cut-throat competition 
in the newspaper business today. 

People are more appreciative of their 
newspapers. They see the value of a 
newspaper both to the individual reader 
and the community. 

Retter rates for national 
make a big difference. 

Fewer party organs. Easier to run an 
independent newspaper than a party or- 
gan. More fun too. 

But the argument is not all one way. 
Those who believe that the life of the 
editor grows harder with the passing 
years have plenty of reasons for holding 
to their opinion: 

The weekly newspaper meets keener 
competition from the dailies, and the 
small daily has to fight harder to live in 
the face of the competition of the big 
fellows. 

It takes more money to run a news- 
paper; the financial burden is heavier. 

There are more details to watch. 

Modern conditions call for more di- 
plomacy on the editor’s part; he must 
be broad-gauged. If he runs the only 
paper in town he must be a past master 
at keeping down town-rows, 

Readers demand more of their news- 


present 


advertising 


and The Fourth Estate 
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for 


than they used to. The adver- 

s demand better advertisements and 
quicker service in getting the ads into 
type and into the paper. 

The factory spirit has invaded the 
newspaper office; things have to move 
faster than formerly. 

The publisher faces the task of having 
to satisfy a demoralized public taste; his 
problem is one of lowering his standards 
enough to catch the necessary number 
of morons to fatten his circulation state- 
ment. 

The problem of help is worse than it 
used to be for the small paper, especially 
the paper set by hand. 

Plenty of material here for a lively 
debate on a practical question. Then, 
when that is settled, the more important 
question comes up; if the editor’s life 
is growing easier, isn’t that what ails 
him? Isn't he getting soft? Isn’t he 
forgetting that society expects him to 
earn his keep as a specially privileged 
public servant? At least it seems as 
though the critics of newspapers ought 
to be able to make a case with some such 
proposition as a basis. 


NEWS SCHOOL HELPS 
PAPER GET LOCALS 


Memphis-Scimitar Creates Good-Will, 
Obtains Many Hunches as Result of 
Recent Course for Organization 


Publicity Directors 





A free-lance reportorial staff of some 
50 members and unestimated good-will 
was created for the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press - Scimitar 
by a school of 
journalism  con- 
ducted _ recently 
by the managing 
editor, James |. 
Mills, Jr., for 
publicity directors 
of clubs, churches 
and civic organi- 
zations of the 
city. The “school” 
has not only re- 
sulted in more 
efficient reporting 
for the organiza- 
tions concerned, 
but has brought 
in a number of valuable tips and stories, 
in many instances of front page caliber, 
Mills reports. 

A shortage of club and organization 
news brought about the investigation 
which resulted in the school. Mills found 
many of the correspondents of local 
societies and institutions, indignant or in- 
different because of harsh treatment 
earlier stories had received. 

“I realized it would be futile to argue 
with them or tell them why their stories 
were rewritten,” Mills says. “A glance 
at the few items which were being sent 
in showed them to be full of propaganda, 
verbosity and, sometimes, silly attempts 
at humor. 

“It was evident that they had to be 
rewritten or thrown away. And after 
a reporter had taken the item and put 
the facts in newspaper English there, of 
course, were only a few paragraphs left. 
Sometimes just a few lines. 

“Every newspaper man realizes how 
well the layman likes to see his stuff 
in print. And he likes to see it there 
the way he wrote it. 

“It was to give these persons who 
write pieces for the paper the news- 
paper’s point of view, and to build among 
them good will, that the school was con- 
ducted.” 

Among the stories turned in by “grad- 
uates” of the school was the arrival of 
tobacco inspectors in Memphis, which re- 
sulted in several arrests, indictments and 
fines, Mills says. 


CHICAGO POST TO MOVE 


The Chicago Evening Post will move 
into its new quarters on Wacker Drive 
about June 16. Originally it was planned 
to occupy the new building in May, but 
the change was postponed. The Post 
will occupy the first four floors of. the 
19-story building. 





James FE. 


MILLS, Jr. 





May 26, 
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GEORGIA EDITORS TO 
ADDRESS STUDENTS 


Fourteen Scheduled to Speak Before 
Henry W. Grady Journalism 
Classes During Next 
Year 


Fourteen Georgia newspaper editors, 
representing both the daily and weekly 
press of the state, will address students 
in the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, during the 
1928-1929 session, according to the new 
catalog of the school which has just been 
published. 

Those listed for addresses are: Hunter 
Bell, city editor, Atlanta Journal; Dan 
G. Bickers, associate editor, Savannah 
Morning News; W. F. Caldwell, news 
editor, Associated Press, Southern divi- 
sion office, Atlanta; Mark F. Ethridge, 
managing editor of the Macon Telegraph, 

Thomas J. Hamilton, Sr., editor, 
Augusta Chronicle; John W. Hammond, 
state house correspondent, Macon Tele- 
graph, Augusta Chronicle, and Columbus 
Enquirer-Sun; B. H. Hardy, Sr., editor, 
Barnesville News-Gazette; Clark Howell, 
Jr., business manager, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, 

Louie Morris, editor, Hartwell Sun; 
vice-president of the Georgia Press asso- 
ciation; James B. Nevin, editor, Atlanta 
Georgian-American’ Hugh J. Rowe, edi- 
tor, Athens Banner-Herald; Pleasant A, 
Stovall, editor, Savannah Press. 

Jack Williams, editor, Waycross Jour- 
nal-Herald; and J. C. Williams, editor, 
Greensbcro Herald-Journal. 

A printing laboratory, to be equipped 
by the opening of the session in Septem- 
ber, will make possible the study of 
typography by students, although no ac- 
tual publication during the coming year 
is contemplated. 

The School of Journalism this spring 
moved into the new Commerce-Journal- 
ism building, recently completed on the 
university campus at a cost of $250,000, 
most of which came from the War 
Memoria! fund of the Georgia Alumni 
society. 


ENJOIN USE OF NAME 





Denver Better Business Group Halts 
Profit Making Group 


One hundred and two individuals, asso- 
ciations and corporations associated to 
form a Better Business Bureau of Den- 
ver recently obtained an _ injunction 
against four persons who filed articles 
of incorporation with the Secretary of 
State under the name of Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., restraining them from the 
use of the name. 

Articles of incorporation showed that 
the latter group was organized on a 
profit-making basis. If the temporary in- 
junction is made permanent, the larger 
group will continue with its incorpora- 
tion and election of officers. Berlin Boyd 


has been appointed manager of the 
bureau. 
INDICTED FOR LIBEL 
Three indictments for criminal libel 


have been returned against Frank Ken- 
nedy of Pittston, Pa., by a grand jury 
at Wilkes- Barre, Pa. The bills are 
based on certain articles written about 
John Kehoe, former postmaster of Pitts- 
ton, Pa., by Mr. Kennedy for the Wilkes- 
Barre Telegram. 


SEVEN-PAGE AD SPREAD 


Seven full pages of Oy Dae were 
run in the Columbus (O.) Dispatch a 
few days ago, by the Boston Store of 
Columbus, announcing its fourth annual 
May sale. This is claimed to be the 
largest amount of advertising space ever 
_ in Columbus for a single day's 
sale 


ISSUES BOOK OF VERSE 


Col. Thomas Emmet Moore, editorial 
writer for the Cincinnati Enquirer, has 
written a book of poems, “Flutes of 
Childhood.” 
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“NEWS” MAIN INTEREST 
IN ADS, SURVEY SHOWS 


Boston Inquiry Reveals Purchaser's 
Distrust of Comparative Prices, Price 
and Style Rate Second in Copy 
- Appeal 


Readers of retail advertising are prin- 
cipally interested in news of merchandise 
and they are generally skeptical about 
comparative prices a recent survey cover- 
ing 500 consumers, selected at random 
from directories and organization lists in 
Boston showed, according to statements 
of Gordon K. Creighton, vice-president 
of the E. T. Slattery Company of Boston, 
made before the Better Business Bureau 
of New York last week. 

Of the 500 persons replying to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to about 5,000 people, 80 
per cent were women and 20 per cent 
men. Of the 233 persons answering the 
question on the principal element of in- 
terest in advertising, 39 per cent selected 
news; 32, price; 15, style information; 
13, suggestion for use; 2, comparative 
price statements. 

Only one person of 389 believed such 
superlatives as, “values unequalled in his- 
tory,” “supreme achievement of the age,” 
ete. 

Confidence in comparative price cita- 
tions varied as follows: 

On jewelry, 15 per cent, believed such 
statements ; furs, 20; furniture, 22; musi- 
cal instruments, 30; radio, 33; tires and 
accessories, 36; millinery, 50: women’s 
wear, 56; men’s wear, 58; shoes, 60; 
groceries, 70. 

Of a series of statements such as, “$50 
values for $35,” “were $10—now $4.50,” 
“savings of one-third to one-half,” etc., 
six per cent of those questioned indicated 
their belief in the representations; 45 per 
cent believed they were exaggerated; 37 
per cent believed them misleading and 11 
per cent believed they were false. 








DOBSON LEFT $100,000 


Will Fails to Mention Son but Leaves 
One-Fourth of Estate to Grandson 


Filing of the will of George F. Dob- 
son, former managing editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, last week disclosed that 
his estate amounted to $100,000, made up 
almost completely of personalty. Mr. 
Dobson was killed May 8 by a fall from 
the window of his apartment. 

Bequests of $1,500 were left to a 
sister-in-law and a sister, and one-half 
of the residuary estate is left to Mr. 
Dobson’s widow. A quarter goes to a 
daughter and a quarter to George 
Dobson, 3d, son of George F. Dobson, 
Jr, who is reporter on the New York 
Evening Post and vice-president of the 
New York Press Club. 





RUNS SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


One Hundred Papers Used by Illinois 
Central in Grade Crossing Drive 


Illinois Central Railroad, in an effort | 
to encourage observance of the Miss- | 
issippi law requiring automobile drivers 
to stop, look and listen at all railroad 
crossings, recently conducted a four 
weeks’ advertising campaign in news- | 
Papers on its lines circulating largely in | 
Mississippi. The newspapers included | 
three in Memphis, Tenn., four in New 
Orleans, and 93 in Mississippi. 

Four topics were covered in the ad- 
vertisements of this campaign: “Acci- 
dents at Crossings in Mississippi,” “The 
Stop Law,” “Safety on the Railroads,” 
ind “The Reckless Driver.” Each ad- 
vertisement occupied a space two 
columns wide and 10 inches deep. 


DAILY NAMES PLANE 


“Good News” has been selected as the 
fame for the new Fairchild plane to be 
~~] by the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 

ond Tribune- Capital in obtaining news 

and pictures on important events in Iowa. 

venteen persons submitted the name, 

ma contest in which the first prize award 
was $100. 








PLAN “ALL-TEXAS SPECIAL” at Waco, Tex., and elected W. Abbot, NEW LONG ISLAND PLANT 
istehaenastaa of Wichita Falls, Tex., vice- pro oy = , ae : re 
Tenth District Expects to Send 125 succeeding Alphonso Johnson, resigned. _ The Port and Terminal Publishing 


Miss Zula Lee McCauley was elected Company of Whitestone, N. Y., pub- 
second vice-president, succeeding Mr. lishers of the Bayside Review and North 
Abbot. Miss McCauley was a director Shore Advocate, Flushing Home News, 

Officers and directors of the Tenth and Charles J. Ricke was appointed to /ackson Heights Herald, College Point 
District, International Advertising Asso- take her place on the board of direc- News and Whitestone Herald, will 


Delegates to Detroit 


ciation, have decided to promote an “All- tors. shortly move into a new building which 
Texas Special” train to carry delegates , . has a re as Ay. pres- 
to the I, A. A. convention in Detroit, ent plant. ne new bduding will have a 
July 8-12. The M. K. T. to St. Louis DAILY RAISES PRICE total floor space of 5,000 square feet. A 
and the Wabash Railway from St. Louis The Butler (Pa.) Eagle has raised its "¢W Web press has been added. In 


to Detroit have been selected. It is ex- price from two to three cents. City addition to the five weekly newspapers, 

pected 125 delegates from this state will subscriptions were advanced from 45 to the Port and Terminal Publishing Com- 

attend. 60 cents per month. County circulation pany publishes Port and Terminal Maga- 
The officers and board met May 15, rates remain the same. sine. 











—and Time (the broker) 
is quick to close you out 


[fre v2ceen: news is a liability, val- 
ueless, no matter what the cost, until 
it is on the street. And even then it may 
not be worth much, if your sheet is late. 
Time and your competitors don’t wait. 


Guard against the mishaps which 
cause delays in your pressroom by in- 
stalling C-H Equipment. 

C-H Press Control and Drives will 
start and operate your presses with a 
smoothness which make troubles and 
delays few and far between. It puts 
your pressroom on a new level of effi- 
ciency which cuts down mishaps. Thus 
the deadline can be pushed back—the 
presses held for a last-minute story—a 
scoop—without the old risk of being 
late. And with later news in every edi- 
tion, prestige—circulation—advertising 
lineage grow faster—and steadily. 

C-H Dispatch Conveyors cut more 
minutes from your printing time. They 
whisk the papers away from the presses 
in a steady stream. No confusion. No 
fly boys and trucks cluttering up the 
aisles. No time lost in getting the right 
number of papers to any part of your 
plant. No matter what the layout may 
be, C-H Dispatch Conveyors can give 
this additional speed, for they can be 
installed anywhere. 


The performance of C-H Equipment in leading 

plants the country over is proof that your plant 

can be benefited, too. Get the cooperation of C-H 

Engineers, backed by over 30 years experience by 
writing for complete facts. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


plant of the Hartford T ime, Hartford, C on circulation Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
approximately 60,000. Drives are used, a 1223 St. Paul Avenue - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


_CUTLER HAMMER _ 





C-H pe em Goumevers 4 and C-H Press Pomvet serving in the 








“Newspaper Press Control~Press Drives~Dispatch Conveyors 
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MUSKEGON CHRONICLE IN NEW HOME | 








“Saturday 

















HE new $300,000 home of the Muske- 
gon (Mich.) Chronicle was for- 

mally opened May 22. A special 180- 
page progress 
edition of the 
Chronicle was to 
appear May 19 in 
connection with 
the opening of 
the new building. 

The Chronicle's 
new home is con- 
structed of In- 
diana limestone 
over brick on a 
foundation of 
granite. It is two 
stories in height 
and has _ been 
built exclusively A. E. Boswens 
for the use of the 
Chronicle. Marble and walnut are used 
for paneling and trimming throughout. 

A new high speed press and other 





amechanical equipment have been installed 


together with new furnishings and filing 
equipment. Nearly all the furnishings 
were made especially for the Chronicle in 
Muskegon factories. 

‘The ground floor contains the business 
office, advertising and circulation depart- 
ments which center around a marble en- 
trance foyer. The editor and manager’s 


PRESS GROUPS TO AID 
JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 


Committee of New York Publishers 
Named to 
Professors—To 
Instruction 


The initial meeting of the Committee 
on Edycation for Journalism was held 
afternoon, May 19, at the 
Hotel Syracuse. This committee con- 
sists of two prominent newspaper men 
from each of the three newspaper or- 
ganizations in the state: the Publishers, 
the Associated Dailies and the State 
Press Association. 

The committee was organized on a 
permanent basis. Horace P. Bull of 
Syracuse was elected chairman and 
Prof. J. O. Simmons of the department 
of journalism at Syracuse University 
secretary to the committee. The other 
members of the committee are: Frank 
Tripp, Elmira; E. M. Waterbury, Os- 
wego; R. M. Small, Herkimer; Guy 
Comfort, Perry; and H. H. Hawkins, 
Hamilton. 

It was the purpose of the meeting to 
create a plan for the cooperation of the 
New York State press associations with 
the schools of journalism generally in 
an attempt to bring about united effort 
between the academic world and the 
practical field of the press. 

Proposals introduced for consideration 
by the committee include: (1) filling the 
need for competent reporters—how the 
publisher may secure them and how 


Cooperate with 
Survey 





private office, the cashier’s office and the 
press and mailing rooms are also located 
on this floor. 

The editorial department, library, con- 
ference room and managing editor’s office 
are located at the front of the second 
floor, while at the rear are the compos- 
ing and stereotype departments and the 
proof readers’ room. 

The new home is the third the 
Chronicle has occupied in 46 years. The 
paper was changed from a weekly to a 
daily in May, 1879 by W. M. Hartford. 
In September, 1881, it was sold to E. B. 
Dana who in turn sold it to the Muske- 
gon Publishing Company in 1907. The 
present owners, the Booth Publishing 
Company, purchased the paper in 1914. 

A. E. Boswell is editor and general 
manager of the Chronicle, A. E. McCrea, 
managing editor and C. D. McNamee, 
associate editor. 

In the Progress edition, special tribute 
was paid to Edmund Booth, vice-presi- 
dent of the Booth ee Company, 
who died in January, 192 

The Chronicle buliding is the fourth 
new home to be constructed for a Booth 
newspaper within five years. The other 
papers for which new plants have been 
erected are the Flint Daily Journal, 
Jackson Citizen Patriot, and Kalamazoo 
Gazette. 


graduates of schools of journalism may 
learn of vacancies. (2 Survey of 
journalism curricula in well established 
professional schools with the idea of 
giving practical constructive suggestions 
as to perfection of the training in colleges 
and universities. (3) Research and in- 
vestigation of problems submitted by the 
three press associations which may be 
carried on by journalism students in con- 
nection with theses and reports. (4) 
Consideration of some plan whereby ap- 
proved journalism graduates may be 
assigned to newspaper members of the 
three press associations for a year of 
practical experiénce, after which time 
they may be recommended or disapproved 
for membe rship in a county or state jour- 
nalistic association, much after the plan 
of the county bar associations as they 
relate to the profession of law. 


SOUTHBRIDGE NEWS SOLD 


Tobey Disposes of Massachusetts Daily 
to Allyn T. Gilbert 


The Southbridge (Mass.) Daily News 
has been sold by Charles H. Tobey to 
Allyn T. Gilbert of New York, formerly 
publisher of the Newark (N. Y.) 
Courier, 

Mr. Gilbert will assume charge of the 
property June 1. The price involved is 
reported to be $60,000. 

Mr. Tobey is also the publisher of the 
Portland (Me.) News. Harwell & Rock- 
well, newspaper brokers, New York, 
handled the sale. 





Selling to 787,500 


Indiana Families 


Just think what it means to be able to supply 
over three quarters of a million families with 
their daily requirements. These families are 
not the kind who count their pennies and 
can afford to buy only bare necessities; on 
the contrary, as a class, they are among the 
wealthiest in the country. They are real 
folks who earn plenty and spend much. 
They live in fine homes, own automobiles 
and buy the modern labor saving appliances 
and furnishings. 


One of the main reasons for the progressive- 
ness of these Indiana folks is that they are 
constant readers of the local daily news- 
papers—and Indiana has a number of out- 
standing dailies that rank with the greatest 
in the country. 


It doesn’t require much to determine that 
advertising to a rich, intelligent class of 
people in daily newspapers that enjoy pres- 
tige and influence, brings results. That has 
been the experience of every advertiser who 
has come to the Indiana market and used its 
daily newspapers judiciously—and that will 
be your very experience if you come to this 
rich market and tell your story in the news- 
papers listed below. 





Rate for 

Circu- 5,000 

lation lines 

**Columbus Republican .............. (E) 5,005 03 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette........ (M) 41,693 09 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........ (S) 31,024 .09 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ......... (E) 46,212 10 
POE ED ede wcceniceueods (E) 18,139 07 
OrTmmeememenes INGWS. ii... 0s. ccccccvces (E) 137,387 25 
ttIndianapolis Star ..:..............: (M) 110,798 20 
Trametemapelis Star cidicc.cccccccsccs (S) 148,229 27 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier. a be t 23,146 06 
+tLa Porte Herald-Argus ............ (E) 6,865 04 
**Marion Leader Tribune ........ (M&S) 9,178 04 
ee ee (M) 24,685 08 
I bd deebeeee cc 00cessenve (S) 16,179 08 
+TShelbyville Democrat .............. (E) 4,143 .025 
**South Bend News-Times ........... (E) 27,441 08 
**South Bend News-Times ........... (S) 25,835 08 
**South Bend Tribune....(S) 25,104...(E) 26,295. 07 
**Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 22,300 06 
ae ee ee (M) 27,169 07 
oe ee ey (S) 26,151 07 

**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1928 
+tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1928 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








SELLING CO-OPERATIVE COPY 

Tt. Eprror & PusiisHer: The com- 
men! of our advertising manager on the 
article on page 8 of your May 12 edition 


headed “Retailers’ Neglect Of 50-50 Ad 
Off ” Dephavel 3y Manufacturers” «is 
that if the manufacturers would send 


proofs to the newspapers of the material 
supplied to the dealers, the newspapers 
cou | solicit and sell some of this 50-50 
material. 

When the dealers are lethargic and the 
newspapers are not notified, the scheme 
usually fails. One of the co-operative 
offers mentioned in your article could 
have easily been sold in Utica, but our 
advertising department never knew of 
the possibility. 

PRENTISS BAILEY, 

Vice-President, 
Y.) Observer-Dispatch. 


FIVE ‘DYING WOMEN 

Eprror & PuBLISHER: Two weeks 
ago you commented editorially on the 
excellent quality of an _ editorial in 
the New York World which demanded 
speedy justice for the five factory women 
of on w Jersey doomed by physicians to 
die of radium poisoning, whose damage 
cases are held up in Jersey courts. 
Credit was due to the World but original 


Utica (N 


credit is also due to G. Clifford Jones, 
who on May 2 published an equally 
strong editorial in the Daily Courier of 


the Oranges and Maplewood, N. J. This 
editorial also presented the pathetic 
facts and in direct terms called for 
means by which the court delay, on the 
question of a statute of limitations, could 
be brought to a speedy end. The edi 
torial concluded, “Courts may wait, death 
never waits.” I dare say this editorial 
has not been brought to your attention 
and I am sure you would want to give 
due credit to the local newspaper which 
really took the initiative in the sad case. 
You may also wish to note that on 
Apri 30 the same newspaper published 
an interview with one of the five women, 
remarkable for stoicism, and that it was 
this story which first directed public in 
terest to the fate of the unfortunate 
women 
Haroip S. SEGAL, 
News Editor, 

Oranges and Maplewood (N. J.) Daily 


Courter, 


NO SPACE TO DONATE 

To Eprror & PustisHer: We trust a 
certain practice to obtain free advertising 
will be discontinued eventually. We 
refer to the publicity or sales manager 
of a manufacturing concern who works 
through the local dealer to gain his ends. 
The envelopes on free publicity, mime- 
ographed copy or mat service, are never 
opened, but are thrown in the waste 
basket immediately. There is no avenue 
for their entrance into the columns of 
The Courier-News, nor should there be 
in any he wspaper. 

The local merchant calls upon us with 
letter, story and mat of the largest chair 
ever constructed, or the largest doughnut 
in captivity, or what not. The merchant 
is innocent. The manufacturer writes 
him that it is good news matter that the 
publisher is crazy about obtaining for 
the instruction of his readers. Reasons 





BOSTON 
POST 


Year of 1927 


Gross Circulation Averages 

DAILY POST 444,682 

SUNDAY POST 385,965 
KELLY SMITH COMPANY 


Special 
Graybar Building, NEW wEW ToRE 
Tribune Tower, 














are given the merchant by the advertis- 
ing department why it is not news and 
cannot be inserted free of charge. He 
doesn’t understand, and leaves the office 
sorely offended. If the manufacturer 
wishes to continue the good service and 
co-operation of the advertising depart- 
ment he should cease this foolish prac- 
tice. The days of throwing in suspenders 
with a pair of pants have gone by. Pub- 
lishers who have spent good money and 
lots of it to produce solid, community- 
building newspapers haven't space to do- 
nate. 

Very respectfully, 

D. McKENZIE, 
President and Manager, 
Elgin (Ill.) Courier- News. 


A REPLY | TO DR. VIZETELLY 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

Fleet street is not unacquainted with 
shocks, but Phil D. Stong in Epiror & 
PusLIsHER of April 21 occasioned one 


when he quoted Dr. Vizetelly, the man- 
aging editor of Funk and Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary, as saying, 


“The real deterioration in the newspaper 
field is in proof-reading. Proof-reading 
as an art is shot full of holes. I don't 
know why, but anyone who reads the 
papers can see that it is so.” 

Dr. Vizetelly may have been referring 
to American newspapers; but as his dic- 
tionary circulates widely on this side, 
and as Eorror & PuBLISHER is read from 
cover to cover here, he must have known 
that his remarks would occasion sur- 
prise, for it is difficult to believe that 
he is serious. 

So far as London newspapers are con- 
cerned no deterioration in proof-reading 
is apparent. Even the rush editions of 
the evening papers contain few errors. 
Errors that appear are in late news and 
are caused mainly through lack of time 
to insert correction slugs, it being con- 
sidered of more importance to keep to 
scheduled time than hold up an edition. 

Sv far as London is concerned, proof- 
reading is not “shot full of holes.” 

Geo, E. Row es, 
Member of the London Associa- 
tion of Correctors of the Press. 


ROUNDS OF A FAKE 


To Epiror & Pustisner—Since your publi- 
cation is read in all newspaper offices, you 
will be interested in the rounds of a fake 
story that I have been investigating. Recently 
you published a letter from me on this subject, 
but L have since obtained additional informa 
tion Surely, honest journalism is injured by 
such misrepresentation and calumny. 

On either Sunday or Monday, April 29th or 
30th, on page one, the New York World 
pub'ished a story with the two-column heading 
“Newspaper Printing Story of Killing of Four 
Nuns Is Suspended in Spain.” The article 
was went from the World Bureau in Paris 
and was copyrighted. No names of victims, 


wr place of convent was given, neither was it 
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stated whether the nuns were really killed by 
“an enraged father’ or by a clever reporter. 

The same story was sent to American news- 
papers last August but the scene of the 
“tragedy” then was Madrid, not Valladolid. 
That time five nuns were killed, this time 
only four, A “distracted father’’ was charged 
with the nefarious business in both cases, On 
investigation then I found the story was sent 
by Reuters and the Central News and ascribed 
to El Sol of Madrid, El] Sol denied it ever 
printed such a story. Later it was found an 
anti-Catholic and anti-Spanish propagandist had 
invented it, ascribed it to El Sol and the two 
News Agencies did not verify it before send- 
ing. They publicly apologized. 

1 have now investigated The World story 
which is about the same as the one of last 
August. The Paris correspondent sending it 
to London Chronicle and other papers took it 
from Le Quotidien, radical and anti-religious 
newspaper of Paris, That paper, upon being 
queried, ascribed it to its Bordeaux correspond- 
ent, who states he got it from La Vos 
Guipozcoa of San Sebastian, The report here 
states the San Sebastian paper was suspended 
for three days and heavily fined for publishing 
the tale despite the censorship. 

La Vox de Guipozcoa, however, it is stated 
in The Star of London, was suspended and 
fined not for printing such a story but because 
it published a grotesque picture of the pros 
oadliee bride of General Primo de Rivera 
showing she had very fat ankles. 

Meanwhile The Daily Chronicle, 
paper printing the story THe 
admits it fell into a trap in 
a tale, concedes 
the offense. 

All these facts have been ascertained and 
checked up by our representatives in England, 
France and Spain. 

PaTrRicK F, SCANLAN, 
Managing Editor, Brooklyn Tablet. 


the London 
Worwp had, 
publishing such 
it is false, and apologizes for 


RADIO LETTER “COLUMN” 


WGN, The Chicago Tribune's radio 
station, is introducing a “Radio Vox 
Pop,” a “Voice of the People” on the 
air, to give listeners an opportunity to 





express themselves publicly on various 
questions, 
— } 
PRESS FUND INCREASED 


At the recent dinner of the Newspaper 


Press Fund, raised for the benefit of 
English journalists, given in London, 
more than $100,000 was contributed to 


the fund, about $50,000 being contributed 
by Lord Rothermere and various Rother- 
mere enterprises. 





———— 
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More than 
| 200,000 
| Daily 
+ More than 
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national advertisers 
used no other news- 
Detroit 
during 1927 except 


paper in 


the Free Press. 


Che Detroit 


Free Press 


“Starts The Day 
In Detroit” 
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One good idea— 
one interesting ex 
perience—can start 
your career as a 
writer. 


The newspaper path 
to a writing career 


M' CH is said of the opportunities that the 
newspaper business offers; and these op- 
portunities are often brought forcibly to mind 
by the outstanding accomplishments of some 
newspaperman or newspaperwoman, But in the 
enthusiasm over those who do ‘‘step out,’’ one 
practical fact is often overlooked: 


The number of reporters and editors who do 
accomplish real successes as authors, scenarists, 
ritics, etc., is large, but, 
does so succeed, 


for every one who 
there are probably one hundred 
‘thers who could if they would. 


No one stays in the newspaper business very 
long without absorbing backgrounds and inspira 
tion which are essentially the same as those out 
of which the successful fashion their successes 
it makes no difference whether you are a Broad- 
way columnist or a police reporter in Butte; 
your contacts with human nature's fundamen 
tals are just about the same, you achieve a 
riain dexterity in analyzing motives and a 
certain proficiency in expressing yourself. 


What holds some back? What sends others 
thead? The answer to the first question, sur 
prisingly enough, is DIFFIDENCE; the answer 
to the ENERGY. Diftidence, in the first 
ease, because so many newspaper people outside 
he great cities nourish an inferiority complex 
that won't be banished until they've 
sonal contact with the big-league game. As 
for ENERGY, no explanation is needed: a per 
som either has it or doesn't like the word. 


second, 


had per 


Metropolitan newspaper training, conducted on 
the New York Copy-Desk method by active New 
York newspapermen, ig now available 


through the 


to every 


ew spa per Newspaper In 


writer 
*titute of America 


For three years, the Insti 
ute has been proving practical what used to 
be considered visionary; that is, that metropol 


fan journalism can be taught by mall to be 


ginners—and that New York Copy-Desk instruc 
tlon can be carried the length and breadth of 
the land to improve the te« hnique and bolster 
the contidence of the initiate 


MILLER BOLLAND, 2746 Prince Street, 





Be rk ley, Cali I have free-lanced it 

in the Orient for Universal Service, worked 

road our years as assistant Coast manager 

or International New Serv} in San 

Franc and also as | N. S. bureau 

nanager in Los Angeles I am now on 

the rewrite battery of the San Fr inciseo 

Call doing some heavy rewrite work 

; Let me say right here that the course fs simply splen 
f I ‘ t humdinger It will help any newspaper 

man ir he world, no matter how much experience h 

has had 

IRVING R. BACON, teacher of journalism, St. Bona 


ire’s College Thirty years’ experience « 
metropolitan district had necessarily 


' a reporter 
taught me 4 great deal about newspaper 


work But, for all that, I find your 
ourse a veritable revelation. I had never 
levoted any attentior nt least not of 
an adequate nature-—-to other kinds of 
writing than for news purposes. And now 
that you are showing m 


how to extend 
writing to the 
field of short 
it seem as ¢ 

can understand why I feel so 


what I do know about 
wider and more lucrative 
tory writing, and making 
is ‘rolling off a og," you 
thankful to you.”’ 


Give the N. I. A. method this test— 


Write us. Get the book, ‘Journalism, Your Future and 
You Sit dowr at home with your wife, if possible 
and analyze what we offer, the way we work, the expe 
rience and ability of our Instructors We know we'r 
dealing with a skeptical audience but, by the same token 
the kind of audience that can't be thrown off the trail 
mee they've scented the game Py 
N. I. A. training costs less than a month's payment or 
. reasonably good car Write now for the hook Ask 
all the questions you want And just to make sure that 
you re approaching it all in the light of common sen 
let the Mrs.. too, have a glanee at it If you bet? 
vgree you ought not to do it, you shouldn’t. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 25 West 45th Btreet, New York 
Newspaper Institute of America, 

25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres 





Please send, without obligation to me, your 
book, ‘Journalism, Your Future and You.” 


Name 





Address 


City 


33E168 
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WAUKEGAN SUN NOW 
IN NEW BUILDING 


Construction Red Brick with Granite 
Front—Press Emerges Through 
Floor for Observation 
by Public 


The new home of the Waukegan (IIl.) 
Daily Sun was dedicated on Saturday, 
May 5, with appropriate ceremonies. It 
is located at a strategic point on Madison 
street, just across the street from the city 
tire and police departments. The building 
is on a lot 30. by 142 feet and every inch 
of available space was utilized in the con- 
struction of the plant. 

The front of the building is of white 
granite, artistically designed. ed 
pressed brick is used throughout the 
structure. The foundations are of rein- 
forced concrete as are the floors and 
walls, all of the latter being faced with 
brick. The building has a full basement 
and two stories above in the rear, and 
three stories in front. In the front are 
located the offices, the main office on the 
first floor being 30 by 60 feet in size. A 
mezzanine floor contains the private offices 
of the editor and manager, advertising 
and other departments. The mezzanine 
extends around the front of the office, the 
east side of the building and the north 
side of the office proper. 

Directly above the offices of the editor 
and manager are the offices of the news 
department, including the Sun’s tele- 
graphic machines and other news equip- 
ment. To the north of the news depart- 
ment is the composing room. 

On the first floor, back of the office 


and slightly elevated above the office 
floor, is the press room for the job de- 
partment. 


In order that the public might watch 
the operation of the Sun’s new press, the 
plan was followed of having the press 
emerge about three feet through the floor 
of the press room, and accordingly with 
a glass enclosure about the upper portions 
of the press, interested persons can stand 
above and see it in operation on the base- 
ment floor. 

In constructing the building, plastering 
was not used anywhere on the side walls, 
either in the offices or in the shop. 
Instead, the walls have been finished off 
with glazed brick, thus providing a per- 
manent wall with no plaster. 

The Sun i. owned by William J. and 
Frank G. Smith, also owners of the Lake 
County Independent, published at Liberty- 
ville, 10 miles southwest of Waukegan. 
They began their newspaper careers in 
Waukegan and have continued there ever 
since, with the exception of about six 
months. William J. Smith went to work 
on the Sun as a reporter after gradua- 
tion from high school. In 1904 Frank 
G. Smith joined the Sun in the advertis- 
ing department. Both remained with the 
publication during the ownership by A. K. 
Stearns and subsequently when he sold 
the paper to Frank T. Fowler of Chicago. 

When Mr. Fowler sold the Sun in 1906, 
the Smith brothers purchased the 
Waukegan Daily Gazette. In 1911 they 
sold the Daily Gazette to J. B. Hunger- 
ford of Carroll, Ia. After remaining out 
of the newspaper business about six 
months, they felt the call of printer’s ink 
again and purchased the Waukegan Daily 
Sun and the Lake County Independent. 
In 1918 they purchased the Gazette again 
and a consolidation of the two papers was 
made. For two years Waukegan had but 
one paper, the Waukegan Daily Sun- 
Gazette. In December, 1921, another 
paper was started. The Daily Sun is 
now.a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Press Association, the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World and the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, as well as the World’s Press 
Congress. W. J. Smith, the editor, is a 
member of the I!linois Commerce Com- 
mission. He was president of the Illinois 
Press Association in 1924-25 and formerly 
vice-president for Illinois of the National 
Editorial Association. 

A new Scott, 32-page, four deck, rotary 
press has been install 

To mark the opening of the new plant, 


the Waukegan Daily Sun published a 
Dedication Issue consisting of 152 pages 
and containing pictures and stories about 
the growth of the paper, its staff and 
various phases of its history. 





ITINERARY COMPLETED 


British Advertising Men to Make Ex- 
tensive Tour of Canada 


The itinerary which the British dele- 
gates to the International Advertising 
Association convention in Detroit, July 
8-12 will follow, was announced last 
week. The delegates will leave London 
June 23rd, on the S. S. Empress of India, 
and will reach Detroit July 8 by way 


of Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, | 


Niagara and Buffalo. 


Following the convention members of | 


the British delegation who wish to make 
the 27-day tour which has been mapped 
out for them will leave Detroit July 12 
and proceed to Chicago. The tour will 
then continue through western Canada 
and back to New York, including stops 
at Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Nelson and Winnipeg. The tourists 
will spend three days in New York, leav- 
ing the metropolis August 4 and arriving 
in Quebec August 7, from which port 
they will embark for London the follow- 
ing day. 





and Loren D. 


of the Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier and 
the employes of the Star-Courier, the 
Kewanee Chamber of Commerce gave a 
dinner May 17 in their honor on the occa- 
sion of the paper reaching the 8,000 


CITY HONORS DAILY 


Kewanee Chamber of Commerce Gives 

Dinner to Star-Courier Staff 
As a token of admiration for the good 
work done by Philip D. Adler, publisher 
Upton, business manager 


Partie D. Avier 


mark in circulation. 


Mr. 


Adler and Mr. 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for May 26, 





Lorex D. Urrtow 


Upton assumed 


charge of the Star-Courier upon the pur- 


chase of the paper by the Lee Syndicate 





Stereotype Room 


Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 
Thin Wool Moulders 
(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 
Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper Supply 
Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 

Cable Address 


NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 


=e 
USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott 16, 24 and 32-page Presses 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for 
black or color work, also Goss Sextuple. 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple, 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double 
Sextuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotype 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory......... Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office Monadnock Block 
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Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON, MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 




















Rebuilt 
GOSS‘ HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 


in all types 


tell us your needs 
and send for list 
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in June, 1926. Prior to that time Mr. 
Adler had been a student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and was connected with 
the Daily lowan, the university paper. 
Mr. Upton, before joining the staff of 
the Star-Courier had been business man- 
ager of the Student Publications, Inc, 
at the University of Iowa. Philip Adler 
is the son of E. P, Adler, publisher of 
the Davenport (Ia.) Times. 

Speakers at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner were E. M. Antrim, assistant t 
the president of the Chicago Tribune 
and Lee P. Loomis, general manager of 
the Mason City (Ia.) Globe-Gazette 

Other members of Lee Syndicate 
Newspapers present were E. P. Adler 
president of the Lee Syndicate; I. U 
Sears, business manager of the Madison, 
Wisconsin State Journal, and C. R. 
Rabedeaux, publisher of the Muscatine 
(Ia.) Journal. 

The program for the dinner and en- 
tertainment contained cartoons specially 
drawn for the Kewanee Star-Courier by 
J. N. Darling, Percy Crosby and Russ 
Westover and a page of editorial con- 
tributions from Robert Quillen, 





JOINS A. N. P. A. 

The Momroe (La.) News-Star has 
been elected to membership in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
C. E. Faulk is publisher. 





Za" 


Study and 
J cAccurate ; 


f Bed is free of usual racks. Knife ad- 

~~ uickly set. Spring rollers, 

ck and front of knife, insure accu- 

racy. Shaves plates up to 19 x 26, 

Write for catalog. 

GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
New York Chicago 

San Francisco 





Halvorsen Newspaper 
Stuffing Machines - 


are now being used by many of the leading 
newspapers from coast to coast and border 
border. In one plant the machine has saved 


one- of its cost in six months. GP. 
can be delivered in better cond oe co die. 
tributors and to the readers. 


After a thorough investigation you 
will want to invest 


Write for full particulars 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 
36 S. Throop Street, Chicago 
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Editor 


& Publisher and The Fourth Estate for May 26, 








Employment 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER Aton 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
srtion. Minimum Contract space, three 
ines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to classify, edit or reject any copy. 


BUSIN ESS OPPORTUNITIES 














Brokers 


Middle West Properties—Exclusive listings. No 
damaging publicity. Personal service in 

deal. Everything confidential. High grade 
newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. Knox, 861 
Roard of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Desirable Publications. Evening papers; ex- 
jusive fertile fields; good equipment; price and 
terms reasonable. North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 








Iinois, California. Also very desirable week- 
jes in New Jersey, Kentucky, New York. J. B. 
Swale, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





louis Eddy, Marshall Field Building, Chicago, 
Metropolitan Theatre Building, Los Angeles. 
Confidential, quick handling of publishing prop- 
eties. Buyers and sellers ready to negotiate. 
Omar D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mo, writes: Can sell 
Texas Daily, town of 10,000, with building, 





45,000; $17,500 down, $500 per month; clear- 
mt, $10,000, including owner's salary. A won- 
derfal buy. Wont last long. Have three weeks 


option on two daily papers, same city in Mis- 
suri, with building, $380,000. Purchaser must 
have not less than $200,000 to pay down. Can 
sell daily clearing $25,000 per year for $150,- 


©. Small Ohio daily, $100,000. Daily in 
Minnesota, $100,000. Illinois daily clearing 
$70,000 per year, $600,000; $150,000 will 


handle Arkansas daily with building, $100,000 
13 down. Weeklies in 41 states. 

Two Large Circulati Monthli in general 
eld. Good net. May be bought singly or to- 
gether. Good organization. Price, $500,000. 
Harris-Dibble ©Oo., 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 














Newspapers for Sale 


Oklahoma Daily in prosperous territory. 
main for quick sale. Address A-631, 
Publisher. 





Bar- 
Editor & 











Newspapers Wanted 











eekly or Semi-Weekly, crossing $18,000.00 up- 
ards, wanted in growing, desirable residential 
ommunity possessing good educational facilities, 
etaill gross and net earnings, circulation. De- 
be equipment, territory, competition. Send 
les of paper, lowest cash price. Might con- 
Wer exclusive daily city 10,000 and over. A-639, 
itor & Publisher. 








| _ Newspaper Interest Available 


blisher Texas semi-weekly and job plant 
wants editor and general manager. $65 week 
‘lary and tenth interest in business as bonus 
for one year but require purchase additional 
tenth interest for $2,000 to insure good faith 
ul personal interest in company's success. 
‘irm now operating profit $300 week. Bi¢ in- 
‘trial development coming here should make 
his city (now 4,000) of 20,000 people within 
wo years. If party desires immediate pur- 
ase my remaining three-fifths interest, the 
rice is $12,000 all cash. But if he can not 
Make this investment now, yet wants exclu- 
ive opportunity to purchase same later, I will 
tion it to him for one year at price of $25,- 
A pecs required. A-626, Editor & 

sher 











State Representatives Wanted 


State Representatives Wanted 

few exclusive territories available for sale of 

ising space in the American section of 

60 years’ established foreign annual pub- 

tion. Over 300,000 overseas Manufacturers, 

porters, Exporters, etc., represented. Write 

further details. Suite 1503, 67 West 44th 
reet, New York City. 


CIRCULATION 








EF] Equipment 5 Services 





CIRCULATION 


Promotion 











Greatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship. Myers Cire. Organisation, Box 288, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Superior Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, The circulation building or- 
ganization that has set the standard for 
se ive, ful circulation campaigns for 
twenty years. 


The World's Largest Circulation Building Or. 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 
ice in Newspa publishers’ 
aMidavite of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charlies Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapelis. 


EDITORIAL 
Study Courses Wanted 


Will pay cash for modern home study courses 
in business administration or electrical en- 
gineering, with or without plates. Must be 
modern and not too technical. Address Buyer, 
511 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, _ Caliseenin. 


Syndicate Features 
Daily Editorials—Unsigned, general topics, ex 
clusive territory. Samples, terms. Editorial 
Feature Service, 14 Hospital Street, Montreal, 
P. Q. 
































M. Pettinati, 27 Rue Le Peletier, 
new customer this week. 
for dailies and weeklies; 
Inc., 350 Hudson Street. 


Paris, is our 

Full and pony service 
Graphic Syndicate, 

New York, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Advertising Salesman, young, good on copy and 
layout, for fast growing Texas morning and 
evening newspaper. Will find chance for ad- 
a Write fully. A-623, Editor & Pub 
lisher 


Assistant Advertising Manager wanted by 
Middle Western daily. Man with Booth paper 
experience preferred. A-624, Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Assistant—An Eastern newspaper of 
over 40,000 daily circulation has an opening 
for a capable circulation assistant to take com 
plete charge of establishing and supervising 
office carrier system in undeveloped outlying 
territory. An opportunity for the right man. 
Apply by letter stating experience, references, 
and salary expected at start. Address A-621, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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‘Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 





Circulation—New York City 
change presently. 
Daily. Best references. 
Well known to the trade. 
Bditor & Publisher. 


Cireulation Manager, 20 years’ continuous ex- 
perience developing city and mail circulation, 
wants change account combination. Can or- 
ganize, develop, produce. Know A B C methods. 
If you need a circulation manager, let me come 
and talk to you. Now handling 30,000 circula- 
tion. Wire or write E. B. Mace, Route 9, Box 
66A, Springfield, Missouri. Available now. 


Circulator seeks 
Employed on Metropolitan 

Straight shooter. 
Physically fit. A-641, 








City Editor, Reporter—Ten years’ experience; 
ean handle any desk; good promotion man, De 
pendable, loyal, A-629, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager, with 15 years’ 
experience on the largest metropolitan news- 
papers, desires connection with paper that wants 
to increase present volume or secure supremacy 
in its field. Wié6ll guarantee substantial increase 
each year and would prefer to receive salary 
plus percentage of increased business. Thor- 
oughly understands every phase of Classified, 
including all Classified Display «lassifications. 
Can inspire salesmen to maximum production. 
Excellent salesman personally, Largest publish- 
ers and advertising men in the eountry, inclad- 
ing present publisher, will enthn>-astically tes- 
character and 





Newspaper Reporter (employed), wants job on 
any large daily; have eight years’ experience 
reportorial, feature and desk work. Available 
immediately. Go anywhere. Beschler, 164 
South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Publisher having just disposed of his interest 
in small city daily seeks opportunity. An 
American (Christian), 39 years of age, widely 
known in Eastern publishing and advertising 
circles. Sixteen years’ experience, covering 
magazines, trade papers, advertising agencies 
and newspapers, both metropolitan and small 
town. Seeks opportunity as Publisher, Business 
or Advertising Manager on interest basis rather 
than large salary. Will tackle any proposition 
regardless of present financial condition if it 
has merit. A-#40, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—Indiana woman, 28, experienced in 
handling general news and woman's page, wants 








change of position at once. Accurate, capable. 
A-617, Editor & Publisher. 
Salesman, age 26, clasified and display, capable 


desires 
Address 


of producing business on any newspaper, 
connection at once. Go anywhere. 
4388 W. Delaware, Toledo, 0. 


Solicitor—Former space buyer, national adver 
tiser, experienced in display advertising, dealer 
co-operation and special pages, desires position 














tify to ability, understanding. advertising department of newspaper or with 
Will be willing to come to your city and make publishers’ representative. References. A-620, 
survey regarding possibilities, A-619, Editor & pajtor & Publisher. 

Publisher. 

Classified Manager—7 years’ intensive training, 

4 on notable classified medium, 3 as Classified MECHANICAL 

Manager. Know Classified thoroughly. A-1 

credentials. — connection on 50,000 to Equipment for Sale 

100,000 pape Age 28. Capable, energetic. 

A-635, Editor ce Publisher. For Sale—One wet mat-making machine, fully 





Editorial—Experienced young newspaper man, 
employed, seeks sports, desk or reporter's posi- 
tion, preferably in East, where ability will be 
recognized. A-642, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—Woman, assist editor small daily or 
strong weekly. Experienced writer features, 
society, news, editorials; handle make up or 
other detail. A-608, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial and paragraph writer, eight years 
with metropolitan morning paper, now employed» 
seeks new connection. Full evidence of ability 
und proof of stability. A-#14, Editor & Pub- 











lisher. 

Editorial—Young woman, college graduate, eight 
years’ experience writing news, editorials, 
blurbs. Handle make-up. Knowledge copy- 


writing. Now employed. Desire position broader 
in scope. A-634, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Advertising Business Executive—Twelve years’ 
successful experience. Seeking permanent con- 
nection with newspaper requiring a man with 
broad vision, high standard and proven ability. 
Age 36, married. Now employed. College edu- 
eation. A-643, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial—Graduate of the University of Ohi- 
cago and Harvard University. Full information 
regarding references and experience. M. B., 
Hammond Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Writer — Experienced civics, local 
topics, New York Olity, north Jersey; married; 
steady. A-591, care Editor & Publisher. 








Advertising Manager—Young, 15 years’ success- 
ful newspaper advertising experience; a copy 
service builder. Will locate anywhere. A-680, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager und executive, now em- 
ployed on one of the South's leading news 





papers, desires change. Want opportunity 
where hard, consistent work will make for 
future. Exceptional references from past and 


present employers. A-618, Editor & Publisher. 
Art Director wants connection with newspaper 
or publishing house. Knows advertising and 
mechanical ends. Practical, energetic, good or- 
ganizer. Ten years’ experience. At present 
employed by one of New York's big newspapers 
— capacity A-622, Editor & Pub- 
lisher 


Business, Advertising Manager seeks position: 
10 years’ successful business building my refer- 
ence, 88, married. A-574, Editor & Publisher. 


Business or Advertising Manager—Younzt man 
under thirty-five, with 17 years of experience 
and unusual training in daily newspaper and 
trade paper work: broad knowledge and ac 
quaintance in advertising and publishing fields: 
suecessful record in business management, ad- 
vertising and promotion: desire to associate 
with publisher needing aggressive, sound as- 
sistant or manager Clean liver, Christian, de- 
pendable and a hard worker. Best references. 
Prefer middle west. A-632, Editor & Publixher. 


Business Manager desires permanent situation. 
Pxperienced in the general management of 
daily in city of twenty thousand. Thoroughly 
familiar with circulation, advertising, and ex- 
perienced in mechanical end. Not afraid of real 
work. Will buy ‘nterest later if satisfactory 
to all concerned. Age 84; protestant, 32 degree 
Mason but not anti-catholic. Prefer south, but 
will go anywhere. State all and make best 
offer in first letter. A-636, Editor & Publisher. 




















Promotion 


tion—When quick, additional circulation 

ge becomes necessary, remember that our 

y years in this one line of endeavor is 

Proof against ting. Write or 

. Pacifie Coast tion Service, Bell 
. Cincinnati, Obte. 

tion Builders— Blair & Austin, 1515 

en avenue, Reading, Penn. Originators 

Selesmanship Club Campaigns. 








Citculation Manager, available short notice. 
Fifteen years on metropolitan and smaller pa- 
pers. Capable, energetic, economical. Prefer 
city forty to hundred thousand. Any location. 
References. A-584. Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation Manager—Mr. Publisher, are you 
looking for a reliable, married man, who has 
the experience, youth, and ability to put or 
keep your publication at the top? Records 
were 7, application Be results. Let me sub- 
mit my @ ca Best references. 4-600, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Former Daily Newspaper Editor would like to 
associate in any publishing or &dvertising ven- 
ture. General P. 0., Box 495, New York. 
General Manager, million dollar evening and 
Sunday morning newspaper property, seeks new 
connection September ist, account sale of prop- 
erty. Twenty years’ experience, cities 15,000 
to 6,000,000, Thoroughly conversant all depart- 
ments. Considered conservative, efficient man- 
ager who knows how to build business and ge 
the money in. Christian, Protestant, married. 
Age 40. Highly regarded by outstanding news- 
paper publishers. A-638, Editor & Publisher. 


Make-up Editor wants position on city or coun- 
try paper. Three years’ experience on news 
and magazine pages of New York Evening 
Journal. Salary asked, $60. A-607, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor, employed in large field volun- 
tarily seeks permanent connection in smaller 
city. College man, 40, with unbroken record of 
success. Can produce real newspaper and re 
lieve publisher of all editorial worries. Judg- 
ment sound, backed by 18 years experience. 
Would start at $65 to show capacity Details 
and references submitted. A-625, itor & 
Publisher. 

Managing Editor, with 20 years’ experience in 
all branches of the news room from small dai- 
lies to larger newspapers; now employed; good 
health and good habits; marked success in 
bighly competitive field. Welcome searching 
Investigation of record. Position in city of 50,- 
000 to 100,000 preferred. A-633, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Manager seeks situation. Will guarantee to in- 
crease advertising; develop circulation; reduce 
costs: handle production and business system- 
atically and produce snappy paper. Experienced 
economist. Small starting salary. A-687, Edl- 
tor & Publisher. 

News Executive, young, thoroughly experienced, 
well educated, now employed, has good reason 
for seeking change. Record speaks for itself. 
A-628, Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper Accountant, Auditor and Office Man- 
ager, thoroughly Dp with years’ 
experience as Chief Accountant, Auditor and 
Office Manager with one of the largest chain 
newspaper corporations; also five years’ public 
accoun Can furnish satisfac- 
4-€237, Bditor & Publisher. 


























equipped with motors, copper pans and brushes, 
24 inches wide. Apply A-644, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 


For Sale—Group of five New York State Week- 
lies, all in one county. Papers long established. 
Good opportunity for man with capital to swing 
them. Address J. W. Shaw, Secretary New 
York Press Association, Merchants Bank Bidg., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

For Sale—Goss Comet, complete with motor, 
twelve eight column chases, double page chase, 














ete. Condition guaranteed. Roy ©. Goodwin, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

For Bale — Late model, long construction, two 
plate wide, Duplex Tubular, complete with 
stereotype equipment. Roy C. Goodwin, Geneva, 
N. F. 

For Sale — 34-inch power paper cutter. First 


class. Price, $120. H. B. Piper, Princeton, Tl 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitochers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar. 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Basy terms 
Hoffman Type & Wngraving Co., 114 DB. 18th 
St., New York City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printimg Press Co., 153 
8S. Paulina 8t., Chicago, Il. 











Equipment Wanted 


Sixteen-Page Rotary with stereotype equipment. 
Two plate wide, 8 column, 12 em. Star Pub- 
lishing Co.. Shelby, N. O. 














Newspaper Properties 
Bought, Sold and 


Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: 

M. ©, Moore, 228 Worth Beverly 
Beverly Hills, Caltf. 

















SMALL DAILIES 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral smaller daily newspapers which 
can be purchased for prices ranging 
from $45,000 to $200,000. We will 
discuss these in confidence with owt 

s 


ous and well-qualified buyers. 
payments as low as $15,000, on one 
or two of them. 


Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person ff possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 
TIMES BLDG. 
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A “TRUTH” campaign to run 52 con- 

secutive weeks has been sold to retail 
druggists of Akron and_ surrounding 
towns as a special advertising stunt. 
The purpose of the ads, according to 
announcements, is “to acquaint the people 
of the community with the service ren- 
dered by the druggists and also to show 
the reasons why the latter have won the 
confidence of the public and why they 
deserve support along lines where busi- 
ness integrity is an absolute necessity.” 
The series could be designed for any 
profession and easily sold—U. S. V., 


Akron. 


“When You Wish To Advertise Just 
Charge It! Your Credit Is Good” is the 
subject of an attractive two-column box 
blank now used by the Boston Herald 
on its classified pages for the use of its 
readers in sending in ads. The blank 
gives the day of week and date, weather 
report and time of tides, together with 
other information regarding number of 
words per line and cost per line per 
day.—D. P. 


The Waterbury (Conn.) Republic- 
American is finding an additional source 
>of advertising revenue and local mer 


& Publisher 








One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


$$ 














chants are increasing sales through a 
special page the first of each week in 
both papers, devoted entirely to “Won- 
der Tuesday Specials.” Each advertise- 
ment is labelled “Wonder Tuesday Spe- 
cial” in the attractive layout with type 
which alternates black and white. Ar 
row heads point inward from the mar- 
gins to the weekly bargains—F., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Garment and towel supply firms are 
not always considered a good source of 
advertising. Interest these firms in your 
community in a series of co-operative 
ads, illustrated and containing general 
reading matter, to stimulate the business, 
with all of the co-operating firms listed 
alphabetically at the bottom of the ad. 
Copy can be run at stated intervals. 

1 


The Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
printed a three-column width, full length 
page with pictures of men, captioned: 
“These Men Hold the Key to Your 
Happiness During the Summer. See 
Pages 4-6, Want Ad Section.” They 
proved to be auto dealers and new and 
used cars were listed on the pages in- 
dicated.—J. B. Dillon. 








One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 
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THAT’S the matter with industries 

in your town? Maybe the big need 
s a merger of factories doing the same 
job but competing against each other 
instead of pooling interests to offer better 
articles and prices in the general market, 
so all may make money instead of none. 
The Utica (N. Y.) Press printed an in 
terview with a knit goods manufacturer, 
who suggested merger of seven knitting 
mills in that city so the mill men could 
compete with the immense co-operative 
buying groups.—Oxie 


Who is your favorite athlete and why? 
Jack Dempsey, Bobby Jones, Walter 
Johnson or what have you? Let some 
of your leading business and professional 
men answer, or carry it further, includ 
ing a business girl, society girl, the small 
boy, etc- C. F. Steele. 

The Chicago Daily News is running a 
daily feature called “As Others See Us,” 
made up of contributions by foreign-born 
residents or travelers in the United 
States, which give the personal experi- 
ences of the writer and his impressions 
of American manners and customs. All 
printed contributions are paid for, the 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 
An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 

valuations. 


S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspoper Buildings, 
Production, Operation 
Surveys. Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 








nationality of the writer being printed 
under the name. Errors in spelling and 
grammar are corrected before publica- 
tion.—Everett Strangeman 


This is commencement time and, of 
course, local high schools and colleges 
are given due attention. Hospitals which 
train nurses are in a sense institutions of 
higher learning and their commence- 
ments are frequently overlooked or 
slighted. There is an opportunity for 


an annual story.—Jack Sedwick. 


Downtown parking is interesting to 
motorists. Interviews with big store 
proprietors and with leading citizens who 
drive their own will elicit a story that 
may prove a guide for the city adminis- 
tration in its future parking rules and 
regulations.—Oxie. 


and The Fourth Estate 


for 


A reporter on the Madison (Wis.) 
State Journal recently tried to sell a 
perfectly good dollar (silver) for 70 
cents, approaching 67 persons before he 
disposed of it to an engineering student 
who could tell it was genuine because 
he tested with his teeth as he had done 
in his class in metallurgy. Since all 
sorts of people were approached it made 
a good yarn.—P. O. Narveson. 


A Western paper snaps a picture each 
day of someone in a car. The picture 
appears on the front page and a prize 
goes to the party upon identification.— 
P. O. Narveson. 

“What would I do if I were broke?” 
Under this intriguing caption the Los 
Angeles (Cal) Examiner is running a 
series of interesting interviews with suc 
cessful business men of its community. 
The interviews are accompanied by a 
cartoon drawing of the subject inter- 
viewed.—F. McC. 


Under the head, “Young People in the 
Churches,” the Atlanta Journal main- 
tains a regular department for the 
activities of such organizations as the 
Epworth League, the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, the Young People’s Service 
League, and the Christian Endeavor. 
This Sunday feature permits members of 
groups within the various societies to 
keep posted on what other groups are 
doing.—David Resnick, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPONSORS INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 


Commercial-Appeal Boosts 


Local Manufacturers 


Memphis 


The Memphis Commercial-Appeal and 
Evening Appeal this week sponsored a 
“Made in Memphis-Mid-South” exposi- 
tion, which presented one of the largest 
concentrations of industrial products ever 
assembled in the city. 

The exposition was open daily at the 
city Auditorium during the week of May 


May 26, 


1928 


21 to 27. Hundreds of thousands oi dol 
lars were represented by the displays, 
which covered the entire range of many. 
facturing in Memphis. 

Several months before the opening of 
the exposition, a ‘Made-in-Memphis” 
dollar was put into circulation. This 
dollar, of large size and appropriately 
labelled, was circulated only for “Made. 
in-Memphis” products. Daily accounts 
of what the dollar purchased and through 
whose hands it passed were published i 
both the Commercial and Evening Ap. 
peal. In this way, the exposition was 
advertised and readers were told of the 
many products manufactured in Memphis, 


HOFFMAN RESIGNS 
Arthur S. Hoffman, editor of Me. 
Clure’s Magazine, has resigned, follow. 
ing the recent sale of that magazine to 
James R. Quirk. Mr. Hoffman was for 
many years prior to joining McClure’s 
editor of Adventure. 





America’s 
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“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 

















Buffalo 


The Wonder City of America 


is easy for any sales- |} 
man to cover, if he | 
works from the district |} 
routes and maps given 


him by the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 
EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bidg. 
Philadelphia Boston 








We sell newspapers 


SERIALS 


that sell newspapers 


“EAGER LOVE,” by May Christie. 

“LITTLE SINS,” by Katharine Brush. 

“CRIME IN THE CRYPT,” by Caro- 
lyn Wells. 

“IMPATIENT GRISELDA ” by Doro- 
thy Scarborough. 

“LINDA” by Virginia Swain. 

“TWO STOLEN IDOLS,” by Frank 
Packard.. 

— LOVE,” by Eustace Hale 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write 
King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 








THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Il. 








DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a ene, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, IIL 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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